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Publishers  Reveal  Recovery  Is  Costing 
Dailies  More  Than  Increased  Revenue 

75  Papers,  Giving  Intimate  Figures  of  Operations,  Show  Payroll  Costs  up 
Over  $9,000,000 — ANPA  Survey  Shows  Rising  Employment,  Salaries 

SUPPORT  of  the  New  Deal  program,  lie  added  $4,965,663,  or  the  price  of  salary  comparisons  in  the  second  Amer-  second  report  in  Washington,  the  sur¬ 
as  particularly  personified  by  the  more  than  125,000  tons  of  additional  ican  Newsoaner  Publishers  Association  face  conchisinn  is  clearlv  that  emnlov- 


kJ  as  particularly  personified  by  the 
newspaper  code,  plus  other  increased 
operating  expenses  incidental  to  recov¬ 
ery  during  1934,  cost  75  leading  daily 
newspapers  $14,196,391.  This  was  the 
increase  in  operating  expenses  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1934  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1933.  At  the 
same  time,  better  business  returned  to 
these  75  papers  $13,462,849  revenue 
over  the  1933  figure,  falling  $733,542 
short  of  the  increase  in  expenses. 

In  an  unusual,  confidential  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  wire  this  week,  75  leading 
dailies,  including  one  in  nearly  every 
state  of  the  Union,  opened  their  ledgers 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  and  revealed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  actual  figures  of 
their  income  and  disbursements. 

Cities  of  every  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  type  were  included  in  the  survey, 
some  as  small  as  Albuquerque,  with  25,- 
000  people,  on  up  through  Seattle, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Chicago  and  New 
York  City.  Improvement  was  unan¬ 
imous,  running  up  to  25  per  cent  gross 
revenue  increase  in  some  cases.  At  the 
same  time,  increased  expenses  ran  neck- 
aod-neck  with  increased  revenue,  some¬ 
times  lagging  a  bit,  sometimes  leaping 
ahead.  Failure  of  three  large  papers, 
included  in  this  survey,  to  equal  ex¬ 
prases  through  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  gains  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  loss  in  net  income  by  the  75  papers. 
If  these  few  large  papers  were  omitted, 
the  balance  of  those  represented  would 
show  increased  expenses  and  increased 
revenue  virtually  on  a  par. 

Here  are  the  factors  responsible  tor 
the  increase  of  $2,375,171  in  editorial 
expenses : 

1.  Slight  but  fairly  general  salary 
raises,  ranging  from  six  to  12  per  cent, 
as  also  indicated  by  replies  on  actual 
payroll  expense  increases  by  10  papers 
not  covered  in  the  75  whose  figures  are 
a  basis  for  this  survey.  Comments  by 
these  papers  are  given  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  story. 

2.  Additional  employment,  made 
necessary  through  increased  size  of 
papers,  code  requirements  and  voluntary 
action  of  publishers. 

3.  Heavier  wire  tolls  in  some  cases, 
purchase  of  more  feature  services, 
more  liberal  expenditures  for  photog¬ 
raphy,  editorial  expense  accounts  and 
any  other  editorial  items.  Every  phase 
of  editorial  expenses  is  included  in  this 
Hem. 

The  $6,855,557  increase  in  other  costs 
of  operation,  exclusive  of  newsprint,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  following  factors; 

1.  Increase  in  employment  and  sal¬ 
aries  in  circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments. 

2.  Increased  mechanical  force  wage 
scales,  running  as  high  as  16%  in  some 
cases. 

3.  New  equipment  in  composing 
rooms,  stereotyping  and  press  rooms, 
and  business  departments.  Increased 
postage  and  carrier  expenses,  etc. 

The  increase  in  expenses  due  to  re- 
oaaploynient,  salary  and  wage  boosts 
jor  all  departments,  and  new  equipment 
tor  the  purpose  of  furthering  recovery 
tuorts  totals,  then,  some  $9,230,728  for 
'Hese  75  typical  papers.  To  this  must 


lie  added  $4,965,663,  or  the  price  of  salary  comparisons  in  the  second  Amer- 
more  than  125,000  tons  of  additional  ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
newsprint  necessary  for  the  printing  survey,  prepared  for  the  Daily  News- 
of  larger  papers  in  1934  than  in  1933  paper  Code  .A.uthority  and  presented  at 

WHAT  SUPPORT  OF  NEW  DEAL  COST 

^1’  he  figures  below,  covering  75  important  dailies  in  scattered  points 
^  throughout  the  country,  are  taken  directly  from  the  ledgers  of  these 
papers.  An  Editor  &  Publisher  survey  of  the  increased  cost  of  operation 
under  the  New  Deal,  as  contrasted  with  the  increased  revenue  to  these 
newspapers  through  the  operation  of  recovery  measures,  reveals  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reliable  facts:  (First  11  months  of  1934  are  compared  with  same 
period  in  1933.) 

Increase,  during  1934,  of  editorial  expense,  including  salary 
increase,  additional  employment  and  all  other  editorial 

costs  . . $2,37.5,171 

Increase  in  all  other  costs  of  operation,  including  salary 
increases  and  additional  employment  in  circulation  and 
advertising  departments,  new  equipment,  increases  of 

mechanical  pay,  etc .  6.855,557 

Increased  cost  of  newsprint  for  11  months  of  1934 .  4,965,663 

Total  increase  in  operating  expense,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  31,  1934. 

as  against  same  period  in  1933 . $14,196,391 

Total  increase  in  gross  revenue,  75  papers .  13,462,849 

Decrease  in  net  income .  $733,542 


(first  11  months  of  each),  to  bring  the 
total  expense  to  $14,196,391.  That  is 
$733,542  ill  excess  of  the  $13,462,849  ad¬ 
ditional  income  for  the  same  period, 
which,  without  quibbling,  fairly  can  be 
attributed  to  direct  and  indirect  results 
of  a  general  business  recovery  over  the 
1933  low  mark.  The  gain  in  revenue 
is  roughly  $179,500  for  the  average  of 
these  75  papers,  ranging  in  circulation 
from  13,000  to  nearly  400,0(X). 

Further  testimony,  in  addition  to  the 
startling  revelations  made  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  these  75  papers,  all  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  newspaper  field,  that  New 
Deal  support  has  been  costly  to  the 
-American  press,  is  offered  by  editorial 
the  editorial  wage  hearing  in  Washing¬ 


ton,  Dec.  5,  although  not  made  public 
at  that  time.  The  hearing  was  termi¬ 
nated,  before  the  report  was  publicly 
presented,  when  Heywood  Broun,  and 
other  national  officers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  walked  out  of  the 
meeting.  The  figures,  appearing  on  this 
page,  compare  editorial  salary  brackets 
as  determined  by  the  first  A.  N.  P.  A. 
survey  made  late  in  1933,  with  editorial 
salaries  at  the  time  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
was  making  its  second  survey  for  pres¬ 
entation  in  Washington,  Dec.  5  of  last 
year. 

Although  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  cautioned 
against  definite  conclusions,  due  to  the 
lack  of  time  for  comparing  actual  papers 
against  each  other  before  presenting  the 


A.  N.  P.  A.  COMPARES  EDITORIAL  SALARIES 

p'OLLOWING  are  the  comparative  figures  of  the  two  A.  N.  P.  A.  surveys,  the  first  made 
late  in  1933  and  the  second  late  in  1934,  showing  a  tendency  toward  more  editorial 
workers  per  paper  and  a  higher  percentage  of  employes  in  the  higher  salary  brackets: 


First  A.  N.  P.  A. 


Second  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Survey 


Weekly  Wage 

, _ K- 

News  Dept. 

%of 

News  Dept. 

0/0  o»' 

Classifications 

Workers 

Total 

Workers 

Total 

Less  than  $19 . 

.  218 

1.40% 

113 

O.940/0 

$11  to  $11.99 . 

.  314 

2.020/0 

218 

1.230/0 

$12  to  $13.99 . 

.  231 

1.49% 

323 

1.820^ 

$14  to  $15.99 . 

.  1,427 

9.190/0 

797 

4.480/0 

$1$  to  $17.99 . 

.  431 

2.780/0 

497 

2.930/0 

$19  to  $19.99 . 

.  438 

2.820/0 

522 

2.940/0 

Less  than  $20 . 

19.710/0 

13.740/0 

$29  to  $23.99 . 

.  1,011 

8.510/0 

882 

4.MO/0 

$24  to  $27.99 . 

.  1,141 

7.350/0 

1,497 

8.250/0 

$29  to  $31.99 . 

.  959 

8.I8O/0 

1,398 

7.7OO/0 

$20  to  $31.99 . 

20  O40/0 

20. 910/0 

$32  to  $35.99 . 

.  1,439 

9.270/0 

1,429 

8.O30/0 

$39  to  $39.99  . 

.  1,157 

7.450/0 

1314 

10. 21 0/0 

$40  to  $44.99 . 

.  1,489 

9.59% 

1,507 

8.480/0 

$45  to  $49.99 . 

.  1,139 

7.320/0 

1,833 

9.190/0 

Less  than  $59 . 

73.370/0 

70. 590/0 

$50  to  $59.99 . 

.  1,399 

9.OIO/0 

2,321 

I3.O90/0 

$32  to  $59.99 . 

42.940/0 

48.970/0 

$90  to  $74.99 . 

.  1,117 

7.2OO/0 

1,872 

10. 530/0 

$75  to  $100 . 

.  980 

S.I8O/0 

893 

4.890/0 

$90  to  $100 . 

13.380/0 

15.39% 

Above  $100  . 

.  955 

4.240/0 

179 

0  990/0 

Total  . . 

.  15,522 

lOO.OOO/o 

17,772 

lOO.OOO/o 

second  report  in  Washington,  the  sur¬ 
face  conclusion  is  clearly  that  emplov- 
ment  has  been  materially  increased  by 
code  observance  and  general  recovery. 

There  are  three  vital  factors  to  con¬ 
sider  in  studying  the  comparison  of  the 
first  and  second  A.  N.  P.  A.  editorial 
salary  surveys : 

1.  The  second  survey  included  only 
771  papers  with  17,772  employes,  the 
first  included  854  dailies  with  15,522. 
This  should  place  the  average  number 
of  editorial  employes  late  in  1934  as 
23,  against  an  average  late  in  1933  of 
18,  although  this  is'admittedly  a  rough 
estimate,  since  some  papers  included  in 
the  first  survey  were  not  included  in  the 
second,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Both  surveys  include  as  editorial 
workers,  cub  reporters,  clerks,  office, 
copy  and  errand  boys,  as  well  as  desk 
men,  reporters,  photographers  and 
artists  employed  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ments.  Those  compiling  the  survey 
pointed  out  that  the  presence  of  salaries 
of  office  boys,  etc.,  in  the  calculations, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  majority 
of  the  cases  falling  below  $20  per  week. 

3.  The  second  survey  does  not  include 
executives  in  the  editorial  department, 
although  the  first  does.  This  would 
necessarily  tend  to  lower  the  percentage 
in  the  higher  salary  brackets  in  the 
second  survey.  The  A.  N.  P.  A.  reports, 
on  the  contrary,  an  increase  in  those 
receiving  over  $32  per  week  from  56 
per  cent  in  the  first  survey  to  64  per 
cent  in  the  survey  taken  early  last 
fall. 

Following  are  further  concrete  evi¬ 
dences  of  payroll  increase,  due  both  to 
salary  increase  and  more  employment, 
received  from  typical  papers  in  their 
respective  sectors. _  These  figures  were 
released  by  wire  in  answer  to  a  query 
this  week  from  Editor  &  Publisher: 

F'ar  West 

Paper  A,  with  60,000  circulation,  has 
absorbed  increased  payroll  costs  in  the 
following  percentages :  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  14.75%;  editorial  department, 
14.06% ;  business  department,  10.03%. 

Paper  B,  with  85,000  circulation, 
writes  as  follows:  “We  think  the  in¬ 
creased  revenue  of  our  paper  is  due  to 
lavish  expenditures  of  borrowed  govern¬ 
ment  funds  which  must  be  paid  back 
by  taxpayers  and  is  not  due  to  sound 
recovery.  All  department  salaries  have 
been  increased  ten  per  cent,  except  the 
composing  room,  which  has  a  contract 
under  which  compensation  is  adjusted 
according  to  cost  of  living.” 

Paper  C,  with  100,000  circulation,  re¬ 
ports  that  its  total  payroll,  including 
business,  editorial  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  during  December,  1933,  was 
$46,269  and  that  for  the  same  four 
weeks  of  December,  1934,  their  com¬ 
bined  payroll  was  $54,960.  This  is  a 
monthly  increase  of  $7,691  during  the 
last  month  of  1934  as  compared  with 
1933. 

New  England 

Paper  A,  of  100,000  circulation,  in¬ 
dicates  that  its  payroll  figure  for  the 
last  week  of  December,  1934,  shows  an 
increase  of  $485  in  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  $208  in  editorial  department,  and 
$110  in  the  business  department.  The 
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percentage  of  increase  in  mechanical 
and  editorial  departments  is  a  traction 
more  than  six  per  cent  for  each,  the 
management  wires. 

Midwest  and  Central  U.  S. 

Pater  A,  circulation  now  around  30,- 
OOU,  reveals  that  its  records  show  an 
average  increase  in  wages,  1934  over 
1933,  of  $1,200  a  month,  for  the  full 
year.  This  increase,  due  to  an  upturn  in 
advertising,  was  most  felt  in  composing 
room,  press  room,  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  and  editorial  department,  the  paper 
said. 

Paper  B,  circulation  of  65,000,  wires 
that  its  books  show  a  22  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  payroll  for  mechanical,  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  departments  during 
the  month  of  Decemb^,  1934,  as  com- 
jared  with  the  same  period  in  1933. 

South 

Paper  A,  with  125,000  circulation, 
submits  the  following  confidential  fig¬ 
ures  for  its  average  weekly  payroll, 
comparing  1934  with  1933: 

Bus. 

Mech.  Edit.  Dept. 
1934  .  $14,236  $7,289  $12,341 

1933  .  12,303  6,479  11,550 

IiKrease  ..  $1,933  $810  $790 

Av.  Increase  15.7%  12.5%  6.8% 

_  Paper  B,  a  paper  of  130,000  circula¬ 
tion,  wires  that  its  payroll  increase  in 

1934  over  1933  amounted  to  $10,000  in 
the  mechanical  department,  $5,000  in 
the  editorial  department,  and  $15,000  in 
the  business  department. 

Paper  C,  with  a  circulation  of  80,000, 
reported  that  the  gross  increase  in  pay¬ 
roll  expenses,  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1934  and  compared  with  a  like  period 
in  1933,  amounted  to  $141,590. 

Although  these  figures  and  com¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  confidential 
operation  cost  figures  from  the  75  lead¬ 
ing  dailies,  show  increased  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  newspaper  field  dur¬ 
ing  1934,  they  are  no  indication,  clearly 
of  the  net  profit  status  of  these  papers. 
They  tell  a  story  of  increased  revenue, 
with  equal  or  greater  amounts  of  cash 
turned  back  into  wage  and  salary  in¬ 
creases,  more  newsprint  and  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

RETURNS  TO  A.  M.  FIELD 

Commencing  Jan.  1,  the  Calgary  Al¬ 
bertan  reverted  to  a  morning  daily,  Cal¬ 
gary  and  Alberta’s  only  a.  m.  paper, 
after  several  months  in  the  evening  field. 
Established  30  years  ago  has  a  morning 
daily  the  Albertan  switched  to  the  eve¬ 
ning  field  May  15,  1934.  Coincident 
with  its  _  return  circulation  carrier 
charges  will  be  increased  from  15  to 
25  cents  per  week.  Reduction  was  ef¬ 
fected  when  the  change  to  day  side  was 
made.  The  Calgary  Daily  Herald 
which  lowered  the  carrier  price  at  the 
same  time  also  returns  to  25  cents  per 
week. 

33%  GAIN  IN  DECEMBER 

(.Special  to  Editob  &  Publisbei) 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Dec.  31— At  a 
meeting  of  the  executives  of  the  Hecht 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  in  this  city,  Charles  B.  Dulcan, 
Sr.,  vice-president  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  the  firm,  stated  that 
“newspapers  remain  the  best  medium 
for  moving  merchandise.”  Mr.  Dulcan 
revealed  that  99  per  cent  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  his  company,  was  done 
through  the  newspapers.  This  year  the 
Hecht  Company  did  33  per  cent  more 
business  in  December  than  for  the  same 
month  last  year. 

HELD  NEW  YEAR’S  RECEPTION 

More  than  2.700  Chicago  Tribune 
employes  attend**d  the  14th  annual  New 
Tor’s  reception  of  the  Tribune.  Dec. 
yt.  in  Tribune  Tower.  Col.  R.  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  editor  and  publisher,  and  Mrs. 
McCormick  were  present  and  received 
the  guests. 

A.  S.  THOMPSON  SALES  CHIEF 

Arthur  S.  Thompson  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  he  sales  manaeer  of  the  Geo. 
H.  Morrill  Company,  division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  Corporation,  and  Geo. 
H.  Morrill  Company  of  California,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1. 


Newspapers  Delay  Code  Meeting;  NRA 
Will  Ask  Industrial  Board’s  Advice 


tBy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Jan.  3 — Harvey  J.  Kelly, 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board,  admitted  that  papers  in  the  Dean 
Jennings  case,  involving  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  contention  that 
the  San  1-ratieisco  Call-Bullcttn’s  Blue 
Eagle  should  be  removed,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  here,  but  declined  to  comment 
beyond  stating  the  next  session  of  the 
Newpaper  Industrial  Board  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Jan.  14  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Kelly  also  declined  to  state 
whether  or  not  the  Jennings  case  will 
be  considered  at  the  Jan.  14  meeting. 

The  National  Recovery  .Administra¬ 
tion  has  announced  it  will  exercise 
"ultimate  discretion’’  in  the  Jennings 
case  and  has  asked  for  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board,  set  up  under  the  daily  newspaper 
code  for  handling  of  labor  disputes. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusber) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Jan.  3- 
Insofar  as  Washington  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Dean  S.  Jennings  case  this 
week  was  in  a  quiescent  state  with  early 
movements  expected  on  other  fronts, 
principally  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Howard  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers’  National  Code 
Committee,  announced  Friday,  Dec,  28, 
in  New  York,  that  the  call  for  a 
convention  of  1,200  newspapers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  case  “will  be  deferred 
for  a  few  days,” 

After  he  was  informed  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration  could 
not  announce  its  final  position  in  the 
matter  until  this  week,  Mr.  Davis  said 
the  "publishers  have  no  desire  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  Administration”  and  would 
await  NR.A  action. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Davis,  who 
also  is  oresident  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association,  follows: 

“1  was  informed  today  that  the  NRA 
will  be  unable  until  early  next  week  to 
announce  its  final  position  in  respect  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board’s 
request  that  it  enforce  the  order  of  that 
board  against  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin. 

“While  I  am  under  instructions  to  call 
a  convention  of  newspaper  publishers 
to  consider  and  act  on  this  decision  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as¬ 
serting  its  jurisdiction  over  newspaper 
code  controversies  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  code,  publishers  have 
no  desire  to  embarrass  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  therefore  the  call  for  a  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  deferred  for  a  few  days.” 

The  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  unconvinced  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  had  not  exceeded 
its  authority,  issued  this  statement: 

"The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Board  today  announced  it  will  ask  the 
recommendation  of  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  on  the  Dean  S.  Jennings 
case  before  acting  on  the  request  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
removal  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin’s  Blue  Eagle. 

“The  Newspaper  Industrial  Board, 
composed  of  eight  members,  one-half 
representing  publishers  and  the  others 


representing  newspaper  workers,  is  the 
agency  created  by  the  newspaper  code 
fur  the  handling  of  labor  disputes, 

".A  recently  published  agreement  be¬ 
tween  NR.A  and  the  National  Labor 
Board  provided  that,  while  in  all  ordi¬ 
nary  instances  of  Blue  Eagle  removal 
for  7a  cases  the  NR.A  action  would  be 
taken  automatically  on  recommendation 
of  the  Labor  Board,  in  exceptional  in¬ 
stances  NR.A  would  retain  ‘ultimate 
discretion’  as  to  action.” 

Headquarters  of  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  are  at  360  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago,  and  its  meetings 
are  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  Harvey 
J.  Kelly,  who  is  one  of  the  publishers’ 
designees.  The  other  publisher  repre¬ 
sentatives  are:  Merrill  M.  Lord.  Chi- 
eago  Herald  and  Examiner;  E.  H. 
Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  and 
Item,  Emanuel  Levi,  Louin'ille  Courier 
Journal  and  Louisiille  Times. 

Jonathan  Eddy,  New  York,  executive 
secretary,  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
is  the  only  representative  of  news  de¬ 
partment  workers  on  the  board.  The 
others,  representing  workers  in  the 
mechanical  department,  are:  Charles  H. 
Howard.  I.  T.  U.,  Indianapolis;  Ed¬ 
ward  \’olk,  Photo-Engravers  Union, 
New  York;  Leon  De  Veze,  Interna¬ 
tional  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers 
Union,  New  York. 

The  NLRB  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
any  controversy  over  the  case,  even 
when  NRA  declined  to  withdraw  the 
Call-Bulletin’s  Blue  Eagle  as  a  matter 
of  routine  following  the  Labor  Board’s 
finding.  Said  Chairman  Francis  Biddle: 

“.A  very  good  way  of  testing  the  deci¬ 
sion  would  be  for  the  papers  to  go  to 
court.  The  NR.A  sent  out  a  notice  re¬ 
cently  that  all  Blue  Eagle  removals 
would  be  deferred  for  five  days  after 
their  recommendation  to  give  the  parties 
concerned  opportunity  to  show  cause,  if 
any,  why  the  NR.A  should  decide  other¬ 
wise. 

“That  five  days  also  gives  the  parties 
concerned  ample  opportunity  to  wrry 
their  case  to  court — to  ask  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  Blue  Eagle  removal.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  NLRB  h^ 
“absolutely  no  power  over  retention  or 
removal  of  a  Blue  Eagle  and  that  any 
final  decision  on  Blue  Eagle  removal 
was  within  the  province  of  NRA.”  He 
said  that  the  NRA  had  not  referred  the 
Jennings  case  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
trial  board,  but  merely  had  asked  that 
board’s  opinion  on  its  merits. 

REPORTER  PARALYZED 

Ernest  P.  Kepple,  civil  courts  re¬ 
porter  for  the  \eu’  York  Times,  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  while  on  a 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  The  ship  Georgic  returned 
Jan.  3  and  Kepple  was  rushed  to  a  New 
York  hospital. 

TEXAS  PAPERS  SOLD 

A.  W.  Cline,  publisher,  Bowie  (Tex.) 
Blade,  recently  purchased  the  Bozvie 
Sunset  Signal  and  Enterprise  from 
Edgar  Edmiston.  The  papers  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  separate  identities. 
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HEAVY  SALES  DRIVES 
FORECAST  FOR  1935 

Corporations  Planning  to  Continue 
Intensive  Advertising  Efforts,  Sur¬ 
vey  Shows — Guenther  Tells  of 
Increased  Budgets 

The  year  1935  will  witness  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  intensive  sales  and  advertising 
efforts  by  leading  corporations  with  no 
let-up  in  their  program  of  replacement 
and  modernization  of  production  facili¬ 
ties.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached 
from  letters  received  by  Col.  Benjamin  F. 
Castle,  vice-president  of  Administrative 
and  Research  Corporation,  New  Yorl^ 
from  chief  executive  of  24  America 
companies  with  assets  totalling  more 
than  12  billion  dollars. 

The  letters  were  written  to  Col.  Cas¬ 
tle  in  response  to  the  annual  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  heads  of  companies^  in 
which  investment  trusts  and  supervised 
investment  funds  sponsored  by  Admin¬ 
istrative  and  Research  Corporation  hold 
large  blocks  of  stock.  The  corporations 
included  industrials,  chemicals,  oils, 
merchandising,  foods,  tobaccos,  com¬ 
munications,  and  utilities. 

Some  statements  on  distribution  plans 
were  as  follows: 

From  one  large  manufacturer  with 
dealer  outlets  throughout  the  country: 
“We  intend  to  continue  vigorously  our 
efforts  to  improve  distribution  of  our 
products  by  encourging  and  aiding  deal¬ 
ers  to  build  up  their  business, .  .we  shall 
continue  to  adapt  both  (advertising) 
copy  and  schedules  to  market  require¬ 
ments  and  potentialities.” 

Another  company  with  a  nation-wide 
distribution:  "We  have  before  us  at 
the  present  time  several  interesting  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  which  we  feel  hopeful  of  devel¬ 
oping  very  effectively  for  the  coming 
year.” 

Sales  promotional  activities  which 
were  conducted  energetically  and  with 
substantial  success  during  l934,  will  be 
continued  during  1935  and  expanded  as 
local  conditions  warrant,  another  exeai- 
tive  stated.  “These  activities  ^vt 
taken  the  form  of  newspaper  and  direct 
mail  advertising,  directly  in  cooperation 
with  dealers.  Definite  plans  are  now 
being  formulated  with  reference  to  oor 
sales  and  advertising  for  1935.” 

()ne  large  oil  company  stated  that  “at 
the  present  moment  we  are  making  a 
serious  effort  to  intensify  sales  of  pre¬ 
mium  gasoline.  We  are_  spending  a 
considerable  sum  in  advertising  to  pop¬ 
ularize  this  fuel.”  Another  stated: 
“We  have  definite  plans  for  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  our  sales  effort  through  com¬ 
petitive  price  strategy...” 

In  the  retail  merchandising  field  im¬ 
portant  chain  store  organizations  indi¬ 
cate  that  their  large  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  continued. 

Rudolph  Guenther,  chairman  of  Al¬ 
bert  Frank-Guenthcr  Law,  Inc.,  New 
Y’ork  agency,  said  in  a  year-end  state¬ 
ment:  "General  advertising,  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  principal  division  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  has  shown  a  responsiveness  to 
increased  purchasing  power  during  1934 
which  is  altogether  encouraging.  An 
indication  of  the  confidence  that  is 
developing  is  the  extent  to  which  many 
corporations  have  increased  their  bud¬ 
gets  for  advertising  in  1935.” 

As  important  factors  in  the  coming 
year’s  advertising  he  mentioned  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  program,  continued  large 
space  for  liquor  copy,  and  the  “en«- 
getic  activity”  of  steamship  companie 
despite  their  handicaps.  Railroads,  utili¬ 
ties  and  banks,  he  said,  may  be  expected 
to  do  more  advertising  than  in  the  past 
As  to  investment  bankers,  Mr.  Guen¬ 
ther  said  further  modification  of  the 
Securities  Act  is  desirable,  since  pres¬ 
ent  restrictions  “result  in  the  public 
having  less  information  about  securitia 
than  it  had  before  the  act  became  law. 

Colby  M.  Chester,  president  of  (Jen- 
eral  Focxls  Corporation,  predicted  that 
“Sales  and  operations  of  many  coifr 
panies  in  the  package  food  industry  will 
show  gains  over  1934,”  and  Jose^  Wil- 
shire,  president  of  Standvd  Brands, 
Inc.,  that  “I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  year  with  optimism.” 
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FLEMINGTON  BECOMES  WORLD  CENTER 

Reporters  from  London,  Buenos  Aires  and  Points  All  Over  the  Nation  Converge  in  Tiny  Jersey 
Village  to  Cover  Hauptmann  Trial — Famous  Writers  in  Courtroom 


(B\  Iclcyrapli  to  Editor  &  Pi-bi.isher) 

FLKMIXGTON,  X.  J..  Jan.  3— The 
tloating  reportorial  army,  spectacu¬ 
larly  augmented  to  give  -\mericans 
every  scrap  of  news  concerning  Bruno 
Richard  Hauptmann's  trial,  has  taken 
complete  possession  of  this  sleepy  little 
town. 

At  least  700  reporters,  photographers 
and  communications  men  are  here.  Add 
probably  500  more  to  represent  those 
who  are  to  figure  in  the  trial,  and 
visitors,  and  that  makes  1,200  extra  per¬ 
sons  in  a  town  built  to  take  care  of 
about  2,800.  The  result  is  confusion. 

But  the  greatest  good  nature  prevails. 
The  villagers  are  enjoying  the  sudden 
inflation  of  their  population,  and  news¬ 
papermen,  settling  down  now  to  cover 
“the  trial  of  the  century,’’  are  likewise 
enjoying  themselves. 

There  is  plenty  of  hard  unremitting 
work  to  do.  But  the  facilities  for  mov¬ 
ing  as  many  as  a  million  words  a  day 
have  been  set  up  and  are  operating 
smoothly.  Facilities  for  taking  and 
developing  hundreds  of  pictures  a  day 
are  also  in  operation,  and  airplanes 
make  many  trips  a  day  to  New  Votk 
with  cargoes  of  negatives. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  man's  life 
hangs  in  the  balance,  a  man  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  baby  killing  that  shook  tlie 
nation  with  shock,  there  is  a  carnival 
spirit  in  Flemington. 

At  the  same  tune  there  is  an  intense 
spirit  of  comiietition.  It  all  looks  like 
routine  coverage  here,  hut  under  the 
surface,  nearly  all  the  reporters  are 
striving  to  give  their  papers  something 
newer  and  different  than  their  col¬ 
leagues. 

At  least  200  newspapers  have  their 
own  corresixjndents  here.  .And  the 
news  associations,  on  which  fall  the 
greatest  responsibility,  have  full  staffs. 
The  special  correspondents  aim  to  avoid 
duplication  with  the  news  associations, 
which  are  covering  every  angle  of  the 
case.  If  there  is  a  scrap  of  news  about 
this  trial  that  is  left  uncovered  it  will 
be  a  wonder.  Newspaper  readers  even 
know — and  it  is  assumed  they  are  in¬ 
terested — what  the  members  ot  the  jury 
are  wearing  every  day. 

Veterans  of  this  reporters’  army  tell 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  they  never 
have  seen  such  concentrated  reportorial 
strength  anywhere. 

Coverage  of  the  Hall-Mills  murder 
trial,  they  say,  was  as  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  to  this.  There  are  scores  oi 
leased  wires  going  directly  into  the  city 
desks  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  dailies,  and  for  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  papers  there  are  ample 
wire  facilities  all  over  town.  Both  wire 
services  have  about  fifty  men  each  here 
to  handle  the  traffic.  Probably  the  best 
known  man  here  among  newspapermen 
is  E.  R.  Visconti,  in  charge  of  \Vestern 
Union.  R.  H.  Snape,  of  Postal,  is 
another  familiar  figure. 

To  attempt  to  tell  what  individual 
newspapers  are  doing  with  this  job 
would  be  to  try  the  impossible,  but  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  as  the  pivotal 
point  of  the  Hearst  organization,  has 
the  greatest  and  completest  coverage. 
The  New  York  Daily  News  has  a  great 
coverage  also.  The  World-Telegrain 
has  at  least  nine  men  here.  The  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  are  amply  repre¬ 
sented,  as  are  all  the  other  New  York 
papers. 

Also  representative  of  the  intense 
coverage  are  the  nine  men  here  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  Chicago 
papers  have  “specials,”  and  reporters 
for  papers  as  far  away  as  London  and 
Buenos  Aires  are  giving  their  readers 
the  latest  news  of  events.  The  Akron 
Btacon-J ournal  has  special  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  person  of  Helen  S.  Water- 
house.  Evelyn  Tufts  comes  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  N.  S.  Many  reporters  are  filing 
duplicates  of  their  stories  to  other 


By  JOHN 

pajH-rs.  Kenneth  Tooil,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Columbus.  Ohio  State  Journal,  for 
instance,  is  also  filing  to  the  Charlotte 
(X.  C. )  Obsenrr.  and  other  papers. 

The  A.  P..  U.  P.,  Universal  and 
1.  X.  S.,  Xorth  .American  Newspaper 
.Alliance,  the  Hearst  Feature  Services, 
and  the  other  groups,  after  months  of 
lireparation,  have  their  machinery  for 


W.  PERRY 

trial,  and  he  files  a  special  story  every 
day.  and  the  home  town  paper,  tlie  b'lcin- 
iiH/ton  Hunterdon  County  Democrat. 
came  out  today  with  complete  coverage 
of  the  first  day  of  the  trial.  The  vil¬ 
lagers  ate  it  up,  even  before  they  turned 
to  the  more  ornate  e.xpositions  of  the 
metropolitan  papers. 

Everybody  knows  the  scene  by  this 


are  occasional  disturbances  ;  Reporters 
climbing  over  one  another  to  get  their 
latest  information  to  the  news  machine, 
laughter  by  the  pressing  crowds,  ex¬ 
cited  murmurs  such  as  when  it  was 
found  that  Lindbergh  was  toting  a  gun 
tieneath  his  coat.  But  all  in  all  the 
trial  is  proceeding  as  a  well  rehearsed 
melodrama. 

The  news  men  are  up  early,  eternally 
filing  dispatches.  From  all  over  the 


The  huge  battery  of  news  photographers  rovering  the  trial  of  Bruno  Rirhard  Hauptmann,  so  that  the  world  may 
see  pictures  of  the  trial  as  it  progresses.  The  pictures  made  by  these  men  are  distributed  to  every  countrv'  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Photographer  Newman,  of  Philadelphia,  took  this  picture. 


collecting  and  distributing  the  news  in 
smooth  working  order. 

But.  aside  from  these  big  news  prop¬ 
erties.  the  New  Jersey  papers,  some 
of  them  small  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  are  as  intent  on 
special  coverage  as  are  their  big  city 
brothers.  This  story,  they  say.  is 
"right  in  our  own  back  yard,"  and 
they  are  covering  it  in  comparatively 
the  same  intensive  manner  that  the  big 
shots  are. 

The  Plainfield  Courier-.\'cu's.  as  an 
example,  sent  Ralph  Mahoney  to  the 


time.  The  old  colonial  court  house 
with  the  jail  abutting.  The  Union  hotel 
across  the  street.  The  news  spotlight 
of  the  world  is  fiKused  here.  The 
United  States  Congress  may  open,  a 
ship  may  sink  in  the  East  River,  but 
the  public  interest  is  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  brutal  slaying  of  a  helpless  child 
of  a  nation's  hero,  now  being  enacted 
in  this  little  town. 

The  old  court  house  is  nearly  top- 
heavy  with  news  machinery.  In  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  law.  and  they 
are  very  orderly  in  Flemington,  there 


The  interior  of  the  wire  room,  where  all  the  big  news  syndicates  and  special 
newspaper  correspondents  bave  built  special  wire  arrangements  to  flash  to  the 
world  the  proceedings  of  the  Hauptmann  trial.  This  room  is  located  in  the 
Union  Hotel — directly  opposite  the  Flemington  Court  House 


town  they  come:  from  the  extra  cots 
put  up  in  the  town’s  hostelry,  and  the 
feather  beds  the  villagers  have  vacated 
to  add  $3  a  night  to  the  family  budget. 
T  hey  congregate  in  the  hotel  and  before 
the  courthouse.  The  villagers  are  up 
with  them,  looking  on  with  a  great 
gusto.  The  newsreel  men  are  set  up  on 
the  top  of  their  cars,  and  the  still 
camera  men  are  waiting  for  the  day’s 
sensations. 

Things  start  to  move  about  nine-thirty 
in  the  morning.  The  jury  files  out  of 
the  hotel  and  a  path  is  cleared  for  them 
to  the  courthouse  across  the  street. 
They  move  slowly  as  the  movie  cranks 
turn  and  as  flash  lamps  puncture  the 
bright  sunshine.  Next  comes  the  bluster¬ 
ing  counsel  and  the  astute  Hon.  Thomas 
\V.  Trenchard,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Then  the  witnesses.  They  all 
disappear  in  the  courthouse  where  the 
drama  unfolds. 

Court  adjourns  at  noon  and  they  are 
across  the  street,  hordes  of  reporters 
hunting  for  typewriters.  There  are  not 
nearly  enough  for  the  traffic,  and  when 
all  are  in  u.se  the  reporters  go  back  to 
their  own  portables  or  write  their  dis¬ 
patches  in  long  hand.  The  telegraph 
machinery  sounds  a  staccato  alarm  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Pictures  whiz  in  airplanes  everywhere. 
A  hasty  lunch — usually  scrambled  eggs 
and  preparetl  ham.  Then  court  con¬ 
venes  again.  At  four  o’clock  court  ad¬ 
journs  and  the  performance  is  repeated, 
this  time  with  even  more  intensity,  be¬ 
cause  late  afternoon  editions  are  to  he 
caught.  It’s  an  afternoon  paper's  story. 

Evening.  The  jury’s  locked  up.  The 
judge  is  asleep.  Thewitnesses  are  back  in 
Trenton.  The  reporters,  photographers 
and  communications  men  have  had  din¬ 
ner.  Some  are  writing  resumes  for  the 
morning  papers.  The  lights  in  the  up¬ 
per  stories  of  the  courthouse  still  blaze. 
Words  are  being  sent  over  wires  like 
potatoes  come  down  a  chute. 

Then  relaxation.  Nothing  to  do  un¬ 
til  tomorrow.  The  hotel,  acting  on  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  advance  man,  has  disman- 
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tied  its  pool  room  to  set  up  another 
bar,  wliidi  has  been  christened,  with 
a  great  deal  of  sentiment,  "Nellie’s” 
after  a  female  dog  adopted  by  Travis 
Fulton,  of  the  Xciv  i'ork  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  established  as  the  mascot  of 
the  trial. 

Despite  tliis  encouragement  there  is 
little  drinking.  V  illagers  to  whom  this 
reporter  talked  even  went  so  far  as  to 
comment  on  the  sobriety  of  the  news 
horde.  .-Vfer  seeing  the  movies  they  had 
expected  something  ditterent.  But  the 
bar  is  packed  and  shop  talk  banter  rules. 

They  tell,  for  instance,  of  the  laugh¬ 
ter  that  arose  when  one  prospective 
juror,  -A.  B.  Heckman,  heckled  Walter 
Winchell  by  saying  in  answer  to  a 
question ;  "1  wouldn't  let  a  man  like 
that  inrtuence  me.”  Ihey  talk  about 
Arthur  Brisbane  siting  like  h  sphinx, 
leaving  early.  .Alexander  Woollcott  is 
spoken  of  as  an  owlish  man  who  won’t 
take  notes.  Kathleen  Norris,  writing 
for  N.  A.  N.  .A.,  was  noted  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  case.  .Adela  Rogers  St. 
Johns  who  "dopes”  the  case  for  the 
Hearst  services,  .Arthur  B.  Reeve,  who 
is  "detecting”  the  case  for  the  Acte 
York  Post,  and  the  few  other  celebri¬ 
ties,  who  are  on  the  scene  are  com¬ 
mented  upon  profusely. 

The  door  ojiens,  and  a  small  cheer 
goes  up.  It  is  Edward  j.  Reilly,  chief 
of  defense  counsel.  "I  want  to  buy  Mr. 
Reilly  a  drink,”  says  a  reporter,  “be¬ 
cause  we  both  come  from  Brooklyn.” 
Mr.  Reilly,  bespatted  and  smiling,  up¬ 
holds  his  dignity  by  refusing  gracefully. 
He  tells  luiiTOR  &  Pi  blisher  that  the 
newspapers  are  treating  the  case  with 
fairness  and  skill. 

.About  eleven  o’clock  the  crowd  thins 
out.  .At  midnight  the  town  appears  as 
though  it  had  not  been  beseiged.  Deep 
quiet,  possibly  only  in  a  town  like  this, 
settles  down.  At  seven  or  eight  the 
crowd  stirs  again.  It  will  be  thus  for 
the  five  or  six  weeks  that  the  trial  is 
expected  to  last. 

Seldom  have  reporters  on  big  assign¬ 
ments  in  little  towns  been  so  well  treated 
as  they  are  in  Flemington.  .Although 
the  blaze  of  publicity  is  a  little  head¬ 
strong  the  natives  take  it  in  their  meas¬ 
ured  stride.  In  the  months  that  have 
followed  Hauptmann’s  arrangement 
they  have  prepared  themselves  for  this 
"civic  headache”  as  the  Trenton  Times 
called  it. 

Prices  have  not  skyrocketed,  and  the 
News  men,  generally  speaking,  are 
comfortably  situated.  Those  who  were 
not  able  to  get  into  the  hotel  have  found 
good  beds  in  the  homes  of  the  villagers, 
and  sausage  and  bacon  and  eggs  for 
breakfast,  at  no  exorbitant  cost. 

Some  reporters,  however,  in  order  to 
hippodrome  the  affair,  in  seeking  local 
color,  have  gone  beyond  the  facts  in 
describing  the  setting.  They  were 
promptly  called  down  today  by  D.  H. 
Moreau,  editor  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
Demoerat,  who  in  an  editorial  addressed 
to  “Gentlemen  of  the  Press,”  stated  in 
part.  “W'e  welcome  you  to  Hunterdon 
County  and  to  Flemington.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  will  suspect  we  welcome 
your  money  more  than  your  presence. 
We  won’t  deny  the  fact  that  most  ot 
us  who  are  in  business  in  Flemington 
are  in  it  to  make  money  But  those 
of  you  who  have  been  with  us  for  a 
I>eriod  of  time  will  have  to  admit  that 
there  has  been  little  or  no  evidence  of 
desire  to  gouge  news  men  or  to  charge 
more  than  a  fair  price  for  goods  and 
services.  We  hope  there  will  be  none. 

“Those  few  writers  who  have  sent 
to  city-desks  stories  of  skyrocketing 
prices  for  living  accommodations  in 
Flemington  may  have  had  a  motive. 
Perhaps  they  wajited  to  justify  padded 
expense  accounts.  They  may  have  only 
wanted  to  f)e  smart  at  the  expense  of 
Flemington.  Their  untruthfulness 
stamps  them  as  undesirable  members 
of  the  profession  and  they  do  honest  re¬ 
porters  a  disservice  because  their  stories 
tend  to  create  a  situation  that  other¬ 
wise  would  not  develop.  If  prices  for 
accommodations  locally  do  get  out  of 
line,  the  blame  will  Ik;  largely  theirs. 

“We  do  not  deny  that  I'lemington 
is  a  country  town,  thus  you  may  see 
that  while  our  courthouse  may  l)e  old 
and  a  bit  worn,  and  some  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  may  not  appear  with  the  sartorial 


splendor  you  lind  in  urban  centers,  there 
are  some  compensating  features  to 
country  living  besides  its  quietness,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  easier  pace. 

“If  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  other 
things  besides  apple  jack  are  made  in 
Flemington.  Some  of  these  are ;  art 
pottery,  cut  glass,  castiron  work,  fur 
garments,  automobile  tubes  and  me¬ 
chanical  rubber  goods,  tiour  and  teed. 
These  industries  normally  employ  about 
3tX)  i^ople. 

"VVhile  the  trial  throws  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  Democrat  with  its  limited 
staff,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you 
call  upon  us  if  we  can  be  helpful  at 
any  time.  Naturally  we  are  jealous  of 
the  good  name  of  our  commuity.  Most 
of  our  people  are  taking  the  e.xciting 
events  calmly.  The  furtherest  thought 
from  their  minds  is  to  do  anything  tliat 
would  justify  the  charge  that  local 
hysteria  interfered  with  the  processes 
of  justice  in  the  trial  of  Bruno  Rich¬ 
ard  Hauptmann.  F'or  this  reason  we 
beg  that  you  be  as  accurate  with  your 
color  as  with  the  facts  regarding  the 
trial  itself.” 

Major  press  associations  had  made 
elaborate  plans  for  coverage  of  the  trial 
and  have  extensive  staffs  in  Flemington. 
F'or  the  Associated  Press,  E.  Mooberry. 
chief  of  the  Newark  bureau,  is  in  charge 
of  the  staff  of  writers  composed  of  John 
F'erris  and  William  .A.  Kinney  of  the 
Newark  bureau;  James  Y.  Lawrence,  of 
the  Trenton  bureau;  and  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Plummer,  from  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  the  latter  assigned  particularly  to 
the  women  principals  in  the  case. 

F'rom  the  courthouse  four  direct  high¬ 
speed  printers  were  set  up  over  leased 
wires  to  carrj'  the  story  directly.  In 
addition  the  .As.sociated  Press  is  fur¬ 
nishing  a  complete  transcript  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  to  those  newspapers  desiring  it. 
Transmittal  of  the  transcript  means  the 
sending  of  between  40,000  and  50,000 
words  daily. 

Four  Associated  Press  staff  photo¬ 
graphers  who  have  been  assigned  to  the 
various  developments  in  the  Lindbergh 
case  since  it  first  “broke,”  were  detailed 
to  the  scene  of  the  trial.  The  news  pic¬ 
tures  are  being  taken  by  airplane  to 
Newark  for  distribution  by  airplanes 
throughout  the  country.  Many  of  these 


PUBLICATION  rights  to  the  318 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Na¬ 
poleon  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
l  ecently  purchased  in  London  on  behalf 
of  the  French  Government,  have  been 
sold  to  the  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
it  was  announced  in  Paris  Jan.  2  by  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  national 
library.  The  letters  will  be  offered  by 
United  Features  to  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  whole  civilized  world  except 
France,  where  publication  rights  w'ere 
retained  by  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

Monte  Bourjaily,  general  manager  of 
the  United  Feature  Syndicate,  declined 
to  say  how  much  his  organization  had 
paid  for  the  publication  rights  to  the 
letters,  whose  very  existence  was  un¬ 
known  until  shortly  before  they  were 
offered  for  sale  on  Dec.  17  at  Sotheby’s 
auction  house  in  London.  The  price 
paid  by  the  French  government  was 
£15,000,  or  about  $75,000,  but  this  in¬ 
cluded  the  letters  themselves. 

The  sale  of  publication  rights  was 
conducted  over  a  period  of  two  weeks 
by  means  of  sealed  bids.  Names  of 
bidders  were  held  in  confidence,  but  the 
representatives  of  Linked  Features  soon 
discovered  that  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  book  publishers  in  many  countries 
were  bidding,  through  agents  or  through 
their  own  representatives.  United  Fea¬ 
tures  was  represented  in  Paris  by  Ed 
L.  Keen,  vice-president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  w'ho  made  use  of  the  Transat¬ 
lantic  telephone  to  discuss  proceedings 
with  Mr.  Bourjaily  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bourjaily  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  letters  themselves  would 
run  to  about  30,000  words,  or  about  an 
average  of  a  hundred  words  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  "The  letters  wilt  be  hound  together 
and  explained  by  some  15,000  words  of 
commentary  and  background  material, 
which  is  being  prepared  by  Napoleonic 


C.  P.  HIMMELMAN  PROMOTED 

Named  Local  Advertising  Manager  of 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  Jan.  1 — Carl  P.  Himmel- 
man,  today,  was  made  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made 
by  J.  A.  \'an  Bu- 
ren,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Himmel- 
man  has  been 
identified  with  the 
advertising  busi¬ 
ness  for  more 
than  20  years, 
joining  the  Plain 
Dealer  in  1917. 
After  six  years  of 
handling  copy  and 

Carl  P.  Himmelman  lR>OUt  for  the 
service  promo¬ 
tion  department  he  was  made  publicity 
manager. 

In  September,  1932,  he  was  made 
classified  advertising  manager  and  a 
year  ago  was  placed  in  charge  of  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising. 

He  is  42  years  old. 

pictures  are  being  rushed  to  New  York 
for  transmission  over  the  nationwide 
W'irephoto  system  which  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  Jan.  1.  Staff  photographers  as¬ 
signed  for  the  Associated  Press  are: 
Joseph  Caneva,  Murray  Becker,  Walter 
Durkin,  John  Farina. 

The  United  Press  is  represented  by 
Sidney  B.  Whipple,  chief  of  the  trial 
staff,  who  is  doing  the  running  story, 
assisted  by  James  C.  Austin.  The  main 
night  lead  is  being  done  by  Harry  Fer¬ 
guson.  Miss  Jane  Dixon  is  covering 
the  woman  angles  of  the  case,  inter¬ 
view  Mrs.  Hauptmann.  Mrs.  Lindbergh, 
the  women  jurors,  and  watching  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  any  other  women  connected 
with  the  case. 

Telephone  typewriter  service  direct  to 
New  "York  Gty  is  being  maintained  by 
the  United  Press.  At  a  speed  of  70 
words  per  minute  this  typewriter  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  connected  with  the  main 
transmitters  in  New  York  City  and  the 
material  sent  directly  from  Flemington 


scholars  assigned  by  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  'The  whole  will  be  divided 
into  about  thirty  installments,  to  begin 
about  the  first  of  February  and  to  run 
daily.  They  will  be  illustrated  by  in¬ 
timate  photos  of  Napoleon  and  his 
family,  also  by  facsimiles  of  letters. 

The  English  translation  will  be  made 
in  Paris,  and  is  expected  in  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  January.  Trans¬ 
lators  at  work  in  Paris  will  put  the 
material  into  a  dozen  languages.  The 
F'rench  themselves  will  put  it  into  Ara¬ 
bic  for  their  colonial  possessions.  Be¬ 
side  English,  versions  in  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian.  Portuguese,  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  have  been  ordered.  Negotiations 
are  under  way  for  sale  of  rights  in 
Japan,  China,  and  Siam,  and  transla 
tions  will  be  made  as  necessary  for  these 
countries.  There  also  may  be  transla¬ 
tions  for  Hungary  and  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

Mr.  Bourjaily  said  that  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  letters  had  been  attested 
by  twelve  experts  assembled  by  Maggs 
Brothers,  rare  book  dealers,  of  London, 
who  acted  for  the  French  government  in 
purchasing  the  letters  from  the  original 
owner,  an  Austrian  archduke,  to  whom 
the  letters  had  descended  through  his 
family.  The  archduke’s  name  was  kept 
secret,  but  when  Ernest  Maggs  took  the 
letters  to  Paris  to  deliver  them  he  took 
also  an  envelope  containing  the  name 
of  the  original  owner.  This  was  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  French  cabinet  as 
additional  verification. 

Mr.  Bourjaily  compared  his  com¬ 
pany’s  new  acquisition  in  importance 
with  the  Dickens’  “Life  of  Our  Lord,” 
syndicated  by  United  Features  in  1934. 
The  Dickens  series  was  printed  in  some 
three  hundred  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  the  only  nation  in  which  this 
organization  handled  it. 


to  points  as  far  west  as  Kansas  City. 
Special  Morse  wires  in  two  other  points 
supplement  the  coverage.  j 

Opening  of  the  murder  trial  saw  the  ' 
virtual  transfer  of  a  city  room  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  from  New  | 
\  ork  to  F'lemington.  [ 

A  careful  survey  by  Barry  F'aris, 
editor  of  l.N.S.,  several  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  trial,  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  full-time  detached  bureau  to 
cope  solely  with  the  trial  work. 

F'our  direct  wires  carry  the  heavy  ( 
volume  of  l.N.S.  copy  from  the  court¬ 
house  into  the  New  York  headquarters 
office,  with  terminals  at  both  tlie  city 
and  cable  desks,  allowing  four  visible 
instantaneous  relay  on  the  l.N.S.  leased 
wire  network. 

In  addition,  arrangements  are  now 
under  way  for  a  direct  cable  wire  front 
F'lemington  into  the  l.N.S.  London 
bureau. 

Coverage  at  F'lemington  is  under  the 
supervision  of  James  L.  Kilgallen. 

With  Kilgallen  are  Margaret  Gar- 
rahan,  devoting  herself  principally  to 
coverage  of  Mrs.  Lindbergh  and  Mrs. 
Hauptmann  and  the  other  feminine  high¬ 
lights  of  the  trial;  Kenneth  T.  Downs 
and  Leigh  Matteson,  l.N.S.  science 
writer. 

-Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  writer,  novelist  and  scenarist  is 
also  on  the  scene  for  l.N.S. 

.At  the  New  York  end  Barry  F'aris 
has  taken  over  active  and  personal  su- 
IR-rvision  of  the  story. 


P.N.P.A.  MEET  JAN.  11-12 


Add  Staff*  Undermanned,  Retiring 
President  Will  Report 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  3 — Praise  and 
constructive  censure  of  the  newspapers 
of  Pennsylvania  will  feature  a  report 
by  the  retiring  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Charles  P.  Howe,  Valley  Daily 
Xru's,  Tarentum,  at  the  tenth  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg,  January  11-12,  as  a  result  ot 
visits  by  Mr.  Howe  to  every  one  of  the 
115  P.N.P.A.  daily  newspaper  plants 
in  the  state  during  his  term  of  office. 

Mr.  Howe  reports  that  he  was  heart¬ 
ened  by  the  spirit  of  optimism  gener¬ 
ally  prevalent  among  the  publishers. 
He  comments  that  practically  all  of  the 
offices  are  well  staffed  with  trained 
workers  in  their  news  departments,  but 
he  says  that  on  the  advertising  side, 
many  papers  are  decidedly  undermanned, 
with  resultant  loss  in  linage  and  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  much  less  than  the 
possibilities  of  their  fields  warrant. 

The  convention  will  be  featured  by  a 
banquet,  at  which  Arthur  Brisbane  will 
speak  on  “Newspapers  and  Newspaper¬ 
men.”  Governor-elect  George  H.  Earle 
and  Russ  Westover,  comic  strip  artist, 
are  on  the  dinner  program. 


TENNESSEE  PAPERS  SOLD 

James  Hammond  Buys  Johnson  City 
Dailies  in  Bankruptcy  Sale 

(By  tetegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

JoHNSo.N  City,  Tenn.,  Jan.  3.— 
James  Hammond,  publisher  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn)  Commercial  Appeal, 
today  purchased  the  Johnson  City 
Chronicle  and  the  Staff-Nezos,  johnsem 
City,  Tenn.,  at  bankruptcy  sale,  his  bid 
of  $45,(XX),  subject  to  taxes  and  liens 
amounting  to  an  additional  $30,000,  be¬ 
ing  accepted  and  confirmed  by  H.  C. 
Haynes,  referee  in  bankruptcy,  this  af¬ 
ternoon. 

The  Staff-News,  an  afternoon  paper 
founded  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the 
Chronicle,  a  morning  publication,  thir¬ 
teen  years  old.  have  been  operated  by 
Federal  Trustee  George  F.  Dugger 
since  last  March,  when  Guy  L.  Smith’s 
company,  the  Appalachian  Publishers, 
went  into  bankruptcy. 

These  two  papers,  the  oldest  and  best 
known  dailies  in  Upper  East  Tennessee, 
will  be  transferred  to  Publisher  Ham¬ 
mond  one  week  from  today,  at  which 
time  the  bill  of  sale  will  be  made  by 
the  trustee  to  the  new  owner,  tieorge 
Morris,  assistant  publishei  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  said  tonight;  “Just 
say  for  Mr.  Hammond  that  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Staff-News  will  operate  on 
a  much  wider  scale  than  ever.” 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  5,  1935 

A.  P.  WIREPHOTOS  FLASH  ACROSS  NATION 


39  Dailies  Linked  in  New  Chain  for  Transmission  of  Pictures — Inauguration  of  Revolutionary 
Service  Jan.  1  Meets  With  Approval  of  Public  an  d  Subscribers 


I 


“\]^HAT  have  you  got,  San  Fran- 
VV  cisco?” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  a  gi)pd  shot  of  a 
Chinese  New  Year  celebration.  Also 
plenty  of  action  photfls  on  the  East- 
West  ball  game  here  this  afternoon. 
Oh,  yes,  we  have  a  dozen  beauties  by 
plane  from  the  Pasadena  Rose  Bowl 
Game.” 

“What  have  you  available,  Miami? 
Xew  York  calling.” 

“We’ve  a  red  hot  New  Year’s  picture 
of  the  beach.  Do  you  want  it?” 

"Well,  San  Francisco,  you  go  ahead 
with  the  Chinese  and  follow  with  three 
or  four  of  the  best  Alabama-Stanford 
shots.  Then  we’ll  take  your  beach  scene, 
Miami,  and  let  everyone  have  pictures 
of  the  plane  crash  in  upper  New  York 
State,  a  really  fine  shot.” 

In  that  simple  fashion,  spanning  the 
continent,  back  and  forth,  editing  by 
constantly  maintained  loudspeaker  ser¬ 
vice  connecting  all  24  of  the  participa¬ 
ting  stations,  flashing  the  latest  news 
photos  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
event,  in  many  cases,  the  Associated 
Press  Wirephoto  chain  was  success¬ 
fully  launched  at  3  a.  m.  Jan.  1.  The 
24  stations  serve  39  papers,  those  in  each 
town  using  the  same  equipment.  Three 
weeks  of  test  transmitting  and  receiving 
preceded  the  beginning  of  actual  service, 
attended  by  ceremonies  in  which  leading 
.\ssociated  Press  officials  took  part. 

The  innovation,  which  will  cost  about 
$1,000,000  annually  to  maintain,  was 
heralded  as  one  of  the  biggest  newspaper 
developments  of  the  century  by  member 
papers  who  will  share  the  cost  of  the 
new  service,  prorata  according  to  pop¬ 
ulation,  as  other  A.P.  assessments  are 
made. 

Complete  satisfaction  with  selection 
of  photos,  speed  of  transmission,  re¬ 
productive  qualities  of  transmitted  copy 
and  quantity  of  copy  turned  out  w^ 
voiced  in  a  flow  of  personal  messages 
from  publishers  to  the  Associated  Press 
office  in  New  York  City  the  morning 
following  the  inauguration  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Timeliness  of  the  coming  of  the 


summarizes  the  satisfaction  expressed  vised  by  W.  J.  McCambridge,  A.  P. 
by  those  25  papers  directly  on  the  hook-  traffic  manager. 

up  and  the  additional  14  receiving  the  This  equipment  permits  the  transmis- 
“expedited  service “Wirephoto  has  al-  sion  of  pictures  up  to  a  half  regular 
ready  proved  itself  one  of  the  greatest  newspaper  page  in  size,  but  most  of  the 


This  is  a  typical  equipment  room,  one  of  the  25  now  in  operation,  showing  the 
entire  mechanism.  The  picture  to  be  transmitted  is  mounted  on  the  cylinder 
of  the  sending  machine  in  the  rear.  Scanning  equipment  under  the  hood  moves 
across  this  revolving  cylinder  at  an  inch  a  minute,  converting  into  electrical 
impulses  the  light  beam  reflected  from  the  picture  to  a  photocell.  The  impulses, 
moving  by  wire  to  receiving  machines  like  that  in  the  center,  are  reconverted 
into  a  light  beam  which  records  the  picture  on  a  negative  in  the  receiving 
cylinder  in  lines  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  wide.  A  power  plan  (fore¬ 
ground)  supplies  unvarying  current  to  the  machines.  The  switchboard  at  the 
left  contains  three  bays:  a  talking  circuit  between  Wirephoto  stations,  a  receiving 
bay  in  the  center  and  a  sending  bay  at  the  right.  The  receiving  bay  contains  a 
hermetically  sealed  tuning  fork  which  keeps  motors  of  sending  and  receiving 
machines  perfectly  synchronized 


“Perhaps  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  journalism  since  the  first  news 
dispatch  was  sent  by  telegraph  in  1846,” 
was  the  way  Frank  B.  Noyes,  president 
of  the  Associated  Press,  described  the 
inauguration  of  Wirephoto  in  a  radio 
broadcast.  This  picture  of  Mr.  Noyes, 
taken  during  the  broadcast,  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  wirephoto  from  Washington. 

service,  supervised  by  N.  A.  Huse,  A.P. 
news  photo  chief,  was  mentioned  by 
many  publishers  as  one  feature  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  by  readers,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  world-famous  Hauptmann 
trial  opened  this  week. 

The  comment  of  Edward  S.  Beck, 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trihnne 


steps  in  the  progress  of  newspaper 
making.” 

The  “expedited  delivery  service”  goes 
to  papers  who  have  not  purchased  re¬ 
ceiving  or  transmitting  equipment,  but 
w’ill  receive  and  submit  pictures  to  the 
nearest  station  by  plane  or  the  fastest 
mode  of  transportation  available.  Pal¬ 
mer  Hoyt,  managing  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon,  said:  “Wirephotos  ex¬ 
ceeded  even  our  most  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
pectations.  It  surely  means  a  new  era 
in  newspaper  publishing.  It  puts  Port¬ 
land  and  the  Pacific  Coast  36  hours 
nearer  to  New  York  with  pictures.” 

One  phase  of  the  new  service,  not 
apparent  in  the  turning  out  of  virtually 
perfect  copy,  reproductions  of  which 
appear  with  this  story,  is  the  amount 
of  employment  stimulated  by  addition 
of  Wirephotos.  Three  shifts  in  each 
of  the  offices  means  the  creation  of 
nearly  80  new  jobs.  The  tentative 
schedule  of  operation  calls  for  the  use 
of  the  machines  from  7  a.  m.  to  1  a.  m.. 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  and  Sundays 
from  2  p.  m.  to  midnight. 

Technical  features  of  the  Wirephoto 
service  were  explained  fully  on  page  6 
of  the  April  28  number  of  Editor  S: 
Publisher  when  discussion  was  heated 
on  whether  the  .Associated  Press  snould 
tackle  a  project  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Comi»ny  had  given  up 
as  unworkable.  During  the  spring  the 
machines  put  into  operation  Jan.  1  were 
underwritten  for  a  period  of  5  years 
in  the  24  cities.  It  took  nine  months 
for  the  Western  Electric  to  build  and 
install  the  machines.  The  A.  P.  owns 
the  machines  and  mans  them.  For  six 
months  the  association  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  school  in  New  York  City  and 
traffic  department  men  from  all  over 
the  country  were  called  in  for  a  course 
of  training  in  operation  of  the  new 
equipment.  The  training  was  super¬ 


photos  will  be  sent  in  the  conventional 
8  X  10  size,  reserving  the  17  x  11  size 
for  exceptional  news  breaks. 

The  beginning  of  the  circuit  was  pre¬ 
ceded  in  many  sections  with  promotion 
campaigns.  For  example,  the  Atlanta 
(Georgia)  Journal  ran  a  full  month’s 
series  of  full-page  promotional  ads  an¬ 
nouncing  a  contest  in  which  $100  in 
prizes  was  offered  for  readers  distin¬ 
guishing  reproduced  Wirephotos  from 
"straight”  pictures.  In  addition,  a 
special  eight-page  supplement  was  issued 
with  the  regular  paper  of  Dec.  31  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Wirephoto  service. 

The  opening  day  saw  member  papers 
taking  full  benefit  of  the  new  service. 
The  Nezv  York  News,  only  subscriber 
in  the  metropolis,  used  three  small  pic¬ 
tures  in  addition  to  a  full  page  of  foot¬ 
ball  pictures  transmitted  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  moved  the  front  news  page  to 
page  three  in  both  morning  and  eve- 
iiing  editions  and  devoted  all  of  the 
cover  page  to  pictures,  below  the  logo¬ 
type.  Extensive  promotion  was  used  in 
the  papers  for  two  days  in  advance  of 
the  service,  and  the  first  edition  car¬ 
ried  four  full  pages  of  Wirephoto  shots. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
Daily  Times  carried  photos  of  the 
Hauptmann  trial.  Rose  Bowl  and  other 
inter-section  football  games.  The  Daily 
News  devoted  a  full  page  to  Haupt¬ 
mann  trial  pictures  on  Jan.  2,  and  a 
large  picture  in  the  Jan.  3  edition  show¬ 
ing  Hauptmann  entering  the  courtroom. 

It  is  expected  that  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  to  be  received  by  mem¬ 
bers  daily  will  run  around  45.  The  ser¬ 
vice  is,  of  course,  not  limited  to  news 
photos,  but  will  include  charts  with 
scientific  stories,  finger-prints  and  dia¬ 
grams  with  criminal  stories,  maps,  etc., 
with  e.xploratory  stories,  and  the  daily 


national  weather  map  prepared  by  gov¬ 
ernment  experts  in  Waslungton,  D.  C. 
In  many  of  these  features  the  new  ser¬ 
vice  will  merely  expedite  delivery  of 
much  material  included  in  the  present 
A.P.  news  photo  service.  As  with  the 
present  news  service,  the  Wirephoto 
circuit  can  be  split  up  to  permit  trans¬ 
mission  by  photos  of  regional  interest. 

The  following  39  members  of  the 
Wirephoto  service  took  part  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  New  Year’s  Eve:  The  Balti¬ 
more  Morning  Sun,  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  the  Detroit  News,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
the  Cleveland  News,  the  Buffalo  Nezvs, 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman,  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  the  Mhmeapolis  Morning 
Tribune,  the  Minneapolis  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Denver  Post,  the  Dallas  News, 
the  Dallas  Daily  Times-Herald,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Omaha  Morning 
World-Herald,  the”  Omaha  Evening 
World-Herald,  the  Chicago  Daily  Illus¬ 
trated  Times,  the  Dayton  Daily  News, 
the  .Uianii  Daily  News,  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  the  Syracuse  Herald,  the  Des 
.Moines  Register,  the  Des  Moines  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

The  following  eight  papers  receive 
what  is  termed  the  “expedited  delivery 
service,”  receiving  Wirephotos  by  pl^e 
from  the  nearest  paper  with  receiving 
and  transmitting  equipment: 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Ciourant,  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express,  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
the  Springfield  (Ohio)  News,  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun. 


This  picture  made  history.  It  was  the 
first  Wirephoto  received  in  New  York 
City  after  service  began  at  3  a.  m. 
Jan.  1.  It  shows  young  China  celebrat¬ 
ing.  Students  of  the  Nom  Kue  Chinese 
private  school  in  San  Francisco’s  China¬ 
town  hilariously  observing  the  Occi¬ 
dental  New  Year. 


EDITOR  HELD  FOR  TRIAL 

Defeated  in  two  legal  maneuvers  in 
the  Kings  County  superior  court,  Mal- 
com  F.  Calkins,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Corcoran  (Cal.)  News,  was  held 
for  trial  Dec.  26  on  a  charge  of  crim¬ 
inal  libel  brought  by  Sheriff  W.  V. 
Buckner. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  5,  1935 


A.  B.  C.  OFFERS  FLAT  $40  ANNUAL  RATE 
TO  ADVERTISERS  TO  ADD  MEMBERS 

Service  to  Them  Placed  On  “Support”  Rather  Than  “Service” 
Basis  Since  Most  Data  Is  Supplied  by  Agencies  and  Publishers 
— A.  N.  A.  Calls  for  Audited  Figures 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  roBLisiiER; 

Chicago,  jaii.  3. — The  Audit  Bureau 
ol  Lircuiatiuns  board  of  directors 
has  decided  upon  a  flat  rate  of  $4U  an¬ 
nually,  enective  Jan.  1,  tor  advertiser 
members  of  the  bureau,  U.  C.  Harn, 
A.  ts.  managing  director,  aimounceU 
here  today,  ihe  new  rate  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  witli  the  board  s  recent  deci¬ 
sion  to  reduce  tne  Cues  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  order  to  attract  additional 
memoers. 

In  announcing  the  reduction  in  adver¬ 
tisers'  ones,  -ur.  Jiarn  issued  a  state¬ 
ment,  explaining  that  under  the  new 
arrangement  such  dues  are  placed  on  a 
"support  basis,"  ratlier  than  upon  a 
"service  basis.’’ 

"For  a  long  time  it  has  been  realized 
that  the  number  of  advertisers  holding 
membership  m  the  bureau  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  real  interest  of  adv:ertisers  as  a 
l^y  m  the  principle  of  audited  circula¬ 
tions  or  in  the  service  rendered,"  said 
Mr.  Uarn.  "It  has  been  well  under¬ 
stood  that  so  long  as  the  membership 
requirements,  including  dues,  were  on  a 
service  basis,  advertisers  could  not  be 
attracted  because  they  were  already 
getting  the  service  and  data  either 
through  their  advertising  agencies  oi 
from  the  publishers  direct. 

"The  move  was  immediately  respond¬ 
ed  to  in  a  generous  manner,  and  as 
soon  as  the  change  becomes  more  gener¬ 
ally  known  a  proportionate  increase  in 
response  is  contidently  expected  from  a 
still  wider  circle. 

_  "Under  the  new  plan  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  has  tieen  made  tor  fitting  the 
bureau  service  to  every  advertiser  mem¬ 
ber’s  needs  without  the  waste  of  dupli¬ 
cating  service  to  those  members  who 
prefer  to  receive  their  data  through 
their  agencies.  Thus,  any  advertiser 
member  may  receive  reports  on  any 
hundred  publications  he  may  wish  to 
have  at  his  instant  command,  regardless 
of  the  completer  service  he  obtains 
through  his  agency,  and,  if  he  wants 
more,  he  may  obtain  them  from  the 
bureau  at  a  nominal  cost. 

"'This  arrangement  makes  the  service 
flexible  and  adequate  without  waste,  and 
it  removes  the  old  objection  so  many 
advertisers  have  offered  of  ikying  twice 
for  the  same  service,  that  is,  direct  in 
dues  and  again  to  their  agencies.’’ 

In  connection  with  this  drive  for  ad¬ 
ditional  advertiser  members.  President 
P.  L.  Thomson  spoke  before  one  of  the 
closed  sessions  at  the  A.  N.  A.  conven- 
^n  at  Atlantic  City  on  Nov.  19  on  the 
importance  of  a  larger  advertiser  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  bureau.  In  anticipation 
of  a  proposed  reduction  in  dues  to 
per  year  he  obtained  applications  from 
42  national  advertisers  for  membership 
to  become  effective  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  dues,  Jan.  1,  1935. 

At  the  same  convention  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  board  issued  a  statement  that 
"verified  circulation  figures  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  in  every  publication  to 
enable  buyers  to  appraise  its  value  as 
an  advertising  medium.”  Continuing, 
the  resolution  says,  “with  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  as  the  accepted 
means  of  auditing  all  paid  circulation 
publications  and  with  the  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  audit  as  the  accepted  means  of 
auditing  all  publications  of  that  type, 
we  recognize  no  valid  reason  why  any 
publisher  should  be  unwilling  to  submit 
his  circulation  claims  to  the  unpreju¬ 
diced  examination  of  these  auditing  or¬ 
ganizations  which  are  maintained  by 
advertisers,  agencies  and  publishers  in 
the  interest  of  accurate  and  honest 
measurement  of  circulation. 

"This  principle  has  been  accepted  by 
the  daily  newspapers  supplying  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  circulation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  by  maga¬ 
zines  supplying  more  than  76  per  cent 
of  the  magazine  circulation,  but  by  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  business  pai^rs 
in  which  more  than  1,100  unaudited 
publications  are  being  supported  by  ad¬ 


vertisers.  We  believe  the  correction  ot 
this  situation  and  the  elimination  of  the 
resulting  uncertainty  and  waste  in  ad¬ 
vertising  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
buyers. 

"The  board  of  directors  rec¬ 

ommends  that  each  individual  member 
study  this  question  seriously  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  such  study  will  lead  each  .ad¬ 
vertiser  to  adopt  for  himself  the  policy 
of  requiring  on  all  publications  used 
uniform  and  comparable  audits  of  their 
circulations.” 


ALLEN  CITES  MIXUP  IN 
CODE  AUTHORITY 

Missouri  Press  Association  Request 
for  Relief  From  Administration 
Duties  Shows  Up  Deficiency 
in  System 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Jan.  2 — The  dual  position 
of  state  press  associations  as  Graphic 
.•\rts  regional  code  enforcing  agencies  as 
well  as  trade  groups  functioning  in  be¬ 
half  of  newspaper  publishers,  is  proving 
"cumbersome  and  embarrassing”  to 
some  press  associations  in  their  trade 
group  activities,  according  to  Walter 
I),  .\llen,  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  National  Code 
.\uthority  for  Industries  .\-2  and  A-5. 

Mr.  .\llen  cited  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  here  today  the  instance  of  Miss¬ 
ouri  Press  .Association  requesting  it  be 
relieved  of  code  administration  duties 
for  that  region.  .\  new  Missouri  re¬ 
gional  code  authority  will  be  set  up  at 
the  third  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Joint 
National  Code  .Authority  here,  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  4,  Mr.  .^llen  stated.  This  plan 
has  been  adopted  in  several  instances 
where  state  press  associations  have 
found  it  embarrassing  to  continue  func¬ 
tioning  as  code  authorities. 

Mr.  .\llcn  pointed  out  that-  the  joint 
national  code  authority  has  complete 
jurisdiction  over  every  establishment 
under  the  code,  with  regional  agencies 
only  having  delegated  power  to  act. 
Consequently,  Missouri  graphic  arts 
code  assenters  will  continue  under  that 
code  during  the  process  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  a  regional  enforcement  agency 
without  loss  of  their  Blue  Eagles,  he 
said. 

Development  of  a  complete  program 
for  further  administration  of  the  code, 
together  with  drafting  of  a  new  budget 
and  assessments,  will  occupy  the  joint 
national  code  authority  during  their 
executive  sessions  here  Jan.  4  and  5. 

NEW  EXAMINER  EXECUTIVE 


R.  L.  Shies*  Promoted;  Wm.  McFar¬ 

land  I*  Moved  Up 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — Robert  L.  Shless, 
formerly  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Omaha  Bee-News,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  telephone  supervisor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  classified 
department,  has  been  promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  classified  advertising  manager,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Murphy,  Herald  and  Examiner 
advertising  director,  announced  today. 

William  McFarland,  who  has  been 
serving  as  division  manager  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff,  has  been  promoted  to  super¬ 
visor  of  the  telephone  division.  Carlin 

S.  French  continues  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

MARINE  REPORTERS  ELECT 

At  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ship  News  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York  held  Dec.  28,  officers  who 
had  served  in  1934  were  re-elected  for 
1935  as  follows:  James  Lanehart,  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  president;  T. 
Walter  Williams,  The  Nerv  York 
Times,  vice-president;  John  Sampson, 
New  York  American,  treasurer,  and 
James  McOosky,  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  secretary. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  8 — .4ssociated  Press  Di¬ 
rectors'  meeting,  .4ssociated  Press 
office,  New  York. 

Jan.  8-9 — Virginia  Press  .4ssn., 
mid-winter  meeting,  Virginian 
Hotel,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Michigan  Press  Assn.,  meeting, 
Lansing. 

Jan.  11-12 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .48sn.,  annual 
meeting,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Jan.  12-13 — Utah  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Jan.  13 — West  Virginia  News¬ 
paper  Circulators,  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  meeting.  Chancellor 
Hotel,  Parkersburg. 

Jan.  14-18 — National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assn.,  24th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York. 

Jan.  16 — New  Y’ork  Associated 
Dailies,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Sagamore,  Rochester. 

Jan.  16^ — New  England  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers*  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Statler  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  16-18 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Assn.,  Buckeye  Press  Assn.,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Editors  of  Ohio, 
Ohio  Select  List,  meetings,  Desh- 
ler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Jan.  17-18 — New  York  State 
Publishers'  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-19 — Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Assn.,  winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Penn  Lee,  Sha- 
mokin.  Pa. 

Jan.  21 — Pacific  Advertising 
Clubs  Assn.,  annual  winter  con¬ 
ference,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco, 

Jan.  24-26 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  mid-winter  meeting,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  24-27 — Oregon  Press  Con¬ 
ference,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 


KELLY  URGES  SPEED  IN 
TONIETTI  CASE 


Lawyers  for  both  Sides  Have  Asked 
for  Extension  of  Time  in  Dispute 
Between  New  York  Guild 
and  Publisher 


NEW  A.P.  MARKET  GUIDE 


Chic.vgo,  Jan.  3 — Mutual  request  by 
attorneys  lor  an  extension  of  time  to 
file  the  report  of  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant  alter  examination  of  the  books 
of  Jl  Froyresso,  New  York  Italian  daily 
newspaper,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Alphonse  Toiiietti,  former  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  was  discharged  for  reasons  of  econ¬ 
omy  as  alleged  by  the  publisher,  or  for 
guild  activities  as  charged  by  New 
York  Newspajicr  Guild,  has  resulted  in 
Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  News- 
pajier  Industrial  Board,  requesting  there 
be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  supplying  the 
reixirt  as  supplemental  evidence  in  the 
case  recently  heard  by  the  board. 

At  the  Dec.  18  meeting,  an  attorney 
fur  ll  Prugresso  voluntarily  offered  the 
reiKirt,  and  his  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  guild  attorney.  The  board  granted 
10  days  for  filing  the  report.  Jacob  1. 
Goodstein,  counsel  for  the  newspaper, 
filed  Dec.  28  a  request  for  an  extension 
of  time  stating  it  was  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  consent  of  .Alexander  Lindey, 
guild  counsel.  Mr.  Kelly’s  reply  stated 
in  part : 

"I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  News- 
liaper  Industrial  Board  will  endorse  my 
statement  that  the  board  will  grant  ail 
necessary  time  for  supplemental  evidence 
when  the  attorney  for  the  publishers 
and  the  attorney  for  the  guild  join  in 
requesting  such  extension  of  time. 

"However,  the  writer  urges  that  this 
information  be  furnished  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  The  transcript  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  has  been  in  the  hands  of  board 
members  since  Dec.  19,  awaiting  only 
this  supplementary  evidence  to  enable  it 
to  make  a  decision. 

"Mr.  Tonietti,  the  complainant  in  this 
case,  is  meanwhile  unemployed  and 
without  earnings.  No  blame  attaches  to 
the  publication  or  to  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  for  delays  up  to  Dec. 
19  because  the  guild  passed  opportunity 
to  present  its  case  at  two  previous  ses¬ 
sions. 

"Now,  however,  that  the  case  is  in 


Statistical  Average  Listing  I*  Inaugu¬ 
rated  Jan.  2;  Categories  Added 

The  .Associated  Press  began  Jan.  2, 
a  new  statistical  guide  to  the  move-  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  j 

ment  cf  security  prices,  _presenting  an  .  -  ®  ...n. 


1929  boom. 

An  average  of  bond  prices  is  also 
presented.  In  addition,  two  separate 
categories  were  added,  a  group  of  10 
foreign  government  bonds,  and  a  group 


•nCHTING  EDITOR”  FOILED 


accurate  measuring  rod  for  the  day  to 

day  fluctuations  of  the  stock  and  tend  P‘enientary  evidence  be  filed  at  the  earli¬ 


est  possible  date,  so  that  the  complainant 


Thf  *stock  average  based  on  30  in-  definitely  that  his 

duItVialHs  rails  and  15^^  Newspaper  Industrial 

ing  the  series  back  to  1927  for  purposes  .  ..  ...  ,  . 

of  comparison,  adjustments  have  ^n  qu«t.on,  the  guild  h« 

made  to  prevent  distortion  through  alleged  there  have  been  wage  increase 
stock  dividends  or  splitups,  but  as  it  the  editorial  de^rtment  of  B 

now  stonds,  it  is  a  simple  average.  That  f 

is.  the  average  of  the  te  total  is  obtained  Publisher  s  claim  that  Tonietti  was  dis- 

by  adding  the  price  of  the  60  together.  primarily  for  reason  of  econ- 

and  dividing  by  60.  *^**Yi*  u  •  -i  *  *• 

Twice  as  manv  industrials  as  either  ^  ^fter  hearing  the  testimony  the 

of  the  other  two  main  classifications  f 

have  been  used,  because  there  are  more  to  Tonietti  s  reinsUtement,  Pendmg  «- 
than  twice  as  many  industrial  issues  ceipt  of  the  certified  public  accountant  s 
listed  in  the  stock  exchange.  Compara-  P^P^'* 

tive  figures  for  recent  years  were  taken  _ 

back  to  the  1927  low  to  straddle  the 


W.  Bangs  Restrained  by  Court 
from  Selling  City  Power 

C.  W.  Bangs,  Huntington  (Ind.) 
of  10  low-yield  domestic  corporation  N'ezrs  editor  and  newly  elected  mayor 
tends.  The  foreign  group  will  reflect  of  Huntington,  encountered  court  ac- 
the  movement  in  prices  of  this  large  tion  restraining  him  from  extending  the 
classification  of  listed  tends,  while  the  city’s  street  light  plant  to  sale  of  elec- 
low-yields  will  present  a  guide  to  the  tricity  for  domestic  lighting  this  week, 
daily  movements  of  the  tends  affected  injunction  was  obtained  by  the 

largely  by  credit  and  money  market  Northern  Indiana  Power  Companv. 
conditions.  gangs  had  promised  lower  electric 

light  rates  as  a  part  of  his  campaign 
AUSTRIA  GAGS  ITS  PRESS  platform. 

Dispatches  from  Vienna  say  that  Mr.  Bangs  gained  the  name  of 


what  little  vestige  of  press  freedom  "Fighting  Hoosier  Editor”  during  a 
which  remained  in  Austria  has  been  dispute  over  a  year  ago  with  the  power 
swept  away  through  operation  of  the  company.  At  that  time  he  operated  his 
Nov.  7  licensing  act.  Of  1,500  publica-  newspaper  press  with  his  own  private 
tions,  200  were  found  to  require  no  generating  plant,  powered  with  an  auto- 
licenses.  Of  the  remaining  1,300  only  mobile  motor.  He  is  now  building  an 
1,2W  have  received  licenses.  The  re-  addition  to  his  newspaper  plant  to  house 
maining  1(X)  various  publications  will  an  engine  which  will  drive  a  larger 
have  to  cease.  generator. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  5,  1935 


NEW  DEAL  BENEFITS  SEEN  BY  EDITORS 

36  of  50  Replying  to  Questionnaire  Say  Program  Has  Aided  Recovery — Roosevelt’s  Re-election 
Predicted,  Also  Further  Devaluation,  Bonus  Payment,  Retention  of  7- A  and  Social  Laws 


tMFORTAXT  and  far-reachins  na- 
1  tional  developments,  including  re- 
election  of  President  Roosevelt,  further 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  payment  of 
the  soldiers’  hoiius,  retention  and  clari¬ 
fication  of  C  lause  7  (a)  of  the  Xational 
industrial  Recovery  Act.  enactment  of 
laws  providing  for  unemployment  in¬ 
surance.  old-age  pensions,  and  in  some 
measure  taking  the  profits  out  of  war, 
will  be  witnessed  by  the  country  within 
the  next  two  years  if  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  50  leading  editors  of  the 
country,  polled  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
can  be  made  a  basis  for  prophecy. 

Seeking  to  obtain  a  cross-section  of 
editorial  opinion  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  on  important  controversial 
questions,  some  of  them  facing  the 
new  Congress,  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  editors  of  all  daily  newspapers 
in  mitre  than  80  larger  cities,  closely 
paralleling  the  list  of  papers  whose  lin¬ 
age  is  printed  monthly  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  The  votes  of  those  an¬ 
swering  are  tabulated  in  the  box  on  this 

In  addition  to  voting  “\es"  on  the 
above  questions,  the  majority  of  editors 
replying  voted  that,  broadly  speaking, 
the  Xew  Deal  as  a  whole  has  benefited 
the  country.  Opinions  on  the  single 
most  benelicial  feature  varied,  of  course, 
because  of  the  many  projects  launched 
by  the  swift-moving  administration,  hut 
through  the  answers  ran  the  recurring 
statement  that  restoration  of  public  con¬ 
fidence  and  releasing  the  public  mind 
ironi  the  paralyzing  fear  induced  by 
the  national  bank  holiday  was  by  far 
the  most  important  achievement  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  administra- 
tion. 

As  one  editor  put  it,  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  feature  of  the  Xew  Deal  has 
been  “the  revival  of  faith  in  our  future 
by  bold  policies.”  Another  cited  “so¬ 
cial  reconstruction” ;  another,  “renewcfl 
or  revised  confidence  in  our  government 
by  the  people  governed”:  while  still 
another  said,  “convincing  the  masses 
that  the  administration  is  trying  to  help 
them,  lessening  the  possibility  of  revolt.’’ 

Otliers  listed  the  CCC ;  the  A.\.\ : 
monetarx  reform:  the  XR.\:  T\'A: 
direct  relief :  restoration  of  confidence 
in  banks :  “attitude  toward  capitalistic 
greed " :  P\V.\. 

In  citing  the  least  benelicial  Xew 
Deal  features  the  answers  were  just  as 
diverse,  many  editors  citing  the  self¬ 
same  efforts  which  others  cited  as  most 
lieneficial.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  XR.A,  which  appeared  on  both 
sides  of  the  listing,  hut  with  most  em¬ 
phasis  on  it  as  a  negative  factor.  Heavy 
spending  was  criticized  by  some,  while 
other  least  beneficial  features  were  listed 
as  follows:  “the  psychological  effect 
of  going  off  the  gold  .standard” :  “price 
fixing  in  codes” ;  “destruction  of  food” : 
"debts  piled  up  for  the  future”; 
"HOLC” :  “Prof.  Warren’s  commodity 
dollar”:  “planning  so  much  and  doing 
so  little” ;  “direct  relief” ;  “I'arley’s 
politics.” 

majority  of  those  answering  the 
questions  do  not  believe  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  wide  public  interest  in  government 
and  economic  iiroblems  will  continue 
when  more  widespread  recovery  is  at¬ 
tained.  The  editors  were  undoubtedly 
thinking  back  to  past  eras  of  prosperity 
when  public  interest  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
permitting  entrenched  liKal  and  state 
"gangs”  to  bring  cities  and  states  to 
hankruptcy,  or  the  edge  of  it.  through 
excessive  spending  or  downright  loot¬ 
ing.  The  depression  has  seen  a  number 
pt  these  groups  cast  out  of  power  in 
^  larger  cities,  including  Xew  York. 
However,  a  number  of  those  whose 
Votes  were  recorded  as  “Xo”  on  this 
question,  indicated  bv  a  qualifying 
phrase  that  they  expect  a  strong  carry¬ 
over  of  citizen  interest  in  public  affairs 
which  may  prove  beneficial  for  a  long 
period,  though  not  lasting. 

The  vote  on  dollar  devaluation  was 
soniewhat  surprising,  considering  the 


fact  that  this  question  has  not  been 
particularly  in  the  forefront  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  recent  months.  Undoubtedly  the 
majority  belief  that  further  devaluation 
will  occur,  or  that  some  form  of  infla¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary,  is  linked  with 
the  question  of  the  soldiers’  bonus, 
which  a  majority  of  editors  answering 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

“It  will  be  retained,  but  not  clarified.” 
“It  will  be  modified.” 

“Xothing  in  the  XRA  will  be  re¬ 
tained.” 

"Will  certainly  have  to  be  clarified  if 
retained.” 

“My  guess  is  XRA  w  ill  eventually  be 
junked  99  per  cent.” 


HOW  EDITORS  VOTED 

(Niimlier  answering,  .50) 

^  ES 

No  ! 

Undecided 
or  Not 
Voting 

1.  Broadly  speaking,  do  you  believe  the 
New  Deal  has  benefited  the  country? 

.36 

11 

2.  Do  you  think  the  wide  and  active  public 
interest  in  government  and  economic 
problems  resulting  from  the  depression 
will  continue  when  and  if  retxivery  be¬ 
comes  more  general? 

17 

;u 

3.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  further  devalu¬ 
ation  of  the  dollar? 

12 

1 1 

i.  Do  you  think  the  soldiers’  Ixinus  will  lie 
paid? 

12 

1 

1 

.5.  Do  you  think  Clausi'  7  (a)  of  NIRA  will 
Ik*  retained  and  clarified  when  NR.A  is  re¬ 
organized  ? 

38 

7 

.> 

6.  Which  of  the  following  propo.sals  do  you 
expect  to  see  1k“coiiu‘  national  law? 

-A.  I’nemploNinent  insurance. 

37 

7 

6 

H.  Old  age  |M‘nsions. 

31 

12 

1 

\  law  ill  some  measure  taking  the 
profits  out  of  war. 

13 

.3 

1 

7.  Do  you  think  President  Roosevelt  will  Ik* 
re-el«*<*ted? 

12 

•> 

6 

out  that  a  “Yes”  vote  on  any  question 
does  not  in  many  cases  mean  that  the 
editor  is  advocating  such  a  policy  in 
his  paper,  but  that  he  bows  to  the  in¬ 
evitability  of  the  popular  mood  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  last  election. 

However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
answers  are  highly  significant,  coming 
as  they  do  from  experts  in  gauging  and 
molding  public  opinion.  The  broad  de¬ 
duction  is  that  the  country  has  benefited 
from  the  Xew  Deal  nolicies,  that  fur¬ 
ther  moves  tending  to  increase  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  average  man  will  be  made, 
and  that  the  present  administration  will 
be  continued  in  the  national  election  of 
1936. 


Iielieve  will  be  paid,  and  with  the  fact 
that  continuing  huge  public  expendi¬ 
tures  for  relief  and  public  works  will 
be  necessary.  Most  of  those  replying 
were  content  to  express  a  "Yes”  or 
"Xo”  on  this  question,  without  further 
comment.  The  large  number  of  those 
listed  as  undecided  on  this  question  held 
that  future  events  will  determine  the 
administration's  action,  chief  among 
them  the  action  of  foreign  nations  in 
further  depreciating  their  currencies. 

Opinion  on  payment  of  the  bonus  was 
almost  unanimous,  and  many  expressed 
themselves  emphaticallv  that  it  not  only 
would  but  “certainly  should”  be  paid. 
Others  said  it  would,  "unfortunately.” 
In  stating  this  question  the  phrase  “in 
the  near  future”  should  have  been 
added,  since  it  is  known  that  the  bonus 
will  be  paid  in  1945.  However,  the  re¬ 
plies  indicated  that  those  answering  un- 
derstooil  the  question  concerned  the 
drive  for  immediate  payment  which 
will  undoubtedly  come  before  the  new 
Congress. 

.Another  rather  surprising  indication 
of  editorial  opinion  was  revealed  in 
answers  to  the  question  of  whether 
Clause  7  (a)  would  be  retained  and 
clarified  when  the  XRA  is  reorganized. 
Df  50  editors  answering.  38  .said  it 
would.  7  said  it  would  not,  and  5  were 
undecided.  Although  most  voted  a 
straight  “A’es”  or  “Xo”  on  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  without  comment,  a  number  of 
comments  were  made,  some  of  which 
follow : 

“I  think  some  such  measure  will  lie 
a  part  of  national  law,  but  I  expect  to 
see  it  a  cause  of  bitter  debate  and  class 
warfare  for  many  years,  whatever  the 
revision  or  clarification  may  be." 

“Retained,  not  clarified.” 

“Yes,  but  not  so  as  to  give  sanction 
to  a  labor  monopolv.” 


“XIRA  should  be  abolished.” 

“It  ought  to  be  retained  and  clarified 
so  that  it  means  majority  rule  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.” 

The  unanimity  of  belief  that  two  rev¬ 
olutionary  measures,  revolutionary  for 
this  country  at  least,  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  old-age  pensions,  will  be 
enacted  into  law  is  interpreted  by  this 
writer  as  concrete  evidence  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  insuring  bank  deposits  and  at¬ 
tempting  through  the  Securities  Act  to 
protect  investors  from  fraud,  further 
security  for  the  average  citizen  is 
widely  recognized  as  a  necessary  basic 
factor  in  our  national  economy.  The 
vote  of  71  for  these  two  proposals  to 
19  against,  with  10  undecided,  tells  the 
story. 

On  the  question  of  a  law  in  some 
measure  taking  the  profits  out  of  war. 
again  there  was  almost  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  such  a  law,  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  reflection  of  the  popular 
feeling  aroused  by  the  Senate  muni¬ 
tions  investigation,  which  will  continue 
its  hearings  in  the  near  future. 

Only  two  of  the  50  editors  were  in¬ 
trepid  enough  to  vote  a  decisive  “Xo”  on 
the  question  of  the  re-election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  Without  breaking  any 
confidences  it  might  be  said  that  one  vote 
came  from  a  normally  Democratic  state, 
still  Democratic,  the  other  from  a  nor¬ 
mally  Republican  state,  now  Democratic. 
Six  editors  .sat  on  the  fence,  saying  it 
is  still  tix)  early  to  make  a  prediction, 
while  42  of  all  political  persuasions. 
Republican,  Democratic  and  Indepen¬ 
dent,  said  they  felt  that  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent  of  the  White  House  will  be 
returned  there  in  1936. 

•As  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  it  is  a  study  in  prophecy  as 
much  as  it  is  a  report  on  the  policies  of 
influential  editors.  It  must  he  pointed 


PRO-NEW  DEAL  EDITORS 
DISSATISFIED  WITH  NRA 

T70LLOWIXG  are  answers  of  many 

^  editors  who  voted 

“Yes”  on  the  ques- 

tion 

as  to  whether. 

broadlv  speaking. 

the 

Xew  Deal  has 

been  beneficial  to 

the  1 

countrv,  showing  (M)  what  they 

view 

as  the  most  helpful  features,  and 

(L) 

the  least : 

(M) 

Relief 

(L)  NRA 

(M) 

CVVA 

(L)  NRA 

(-M) 

Bank  credit  re- 

(L)  NRA 

stores 

— 

(M) 

PWA 

(L)  Direct  relief 

(.M) 

TVA 

(L)  NRA 

(-M) 

Guaranteeing 

(L)  NRA 

bank  deposits 

(.\I) 

Psychological 

(L)  Brain-trust  plan- 

encouragement 

ning 

(M) 

Wages,  prices, 

(L)  Billions  for  re- 

heads  up 

lief 

(.M) 

AAA 

(I.)  Air  mail  policy 

(M) 

Restored  hope 

(L)  Going  off  gold 

(M) 

TVA 

(I.)  World  trade  pol- 

icy 

(M) 

Restored  con- 

(I.)  Prof.  Warren’s 

fitlence 

commodity  dol- 

lar 

(.M) 

CCC 

(L)  HOLC 

(.M) 

-NRA 

(L)  AAA 

(.\t) 

Psychological  • 

(L)  Debts  piled  up 

effect 

(M) 

The  effort 

(L)  Price  fixing 

(.\1) 

Psychological 

(L)  Going  off  gold 

effect 

(M) 

CCC 

(1,)  NRA 

(M) 

Moiietarv  policy 

(I.)  -NRA 

—AAA 

(.M) 

TVA 

tia)  Politics  in  gov« 

ernment 

(M) 

AAA 

(I.)  NRA 

(.M) 

Contidence 

(1.)  NRA 

(.M) 

President’s 

(I.)  NRA 

leadership 

(M) 

Spiking  capital- 

(L)  Farley’s  politics 

istic  greed 

(M) 

Social  reorienta- 

(L)  Monetary  manip- 

tion 

ulation 

(M) 

Renewed  con- 

(1.)  Tendency  to  in- 

titlence 

terpret  b  r  o  a 

d 

general  approval 

of  administra- 

tion  as  approval 

of  all  specific 

phases 

ANTI-NEW  DEAL  EDITORS 

1 

UST  BEST 

FEATURES 

J 

Many  of  the  editors  who  voted  that, 
broadly  speaking,  the  XR.A  has  not 
benefited  the  country,  indicated  the  most 
lieneficial  features  of  the  Xew’  Deal  and 
least  beneficial  features  as  follows  (M 
indicates  “most”;  L.  “least”): 

(M)  Psychological  (L)  Spending  procliv- 
rcaction  ities  and  dis¬ 

trust  of  busi¬ 
ness 

(M)  .  (1.)  NRA  and  price 

fixing 

(I.)  Scrambled  brains 
(1.)  NR.A 


(M)  . 

(M)  Housing  rehabil¬ 
itation 

(M)  Conhdence  in 
banks 

(M)  Bank  moratorium 
(M)  Bank  recovery 
(M)  ecu 

(M)  Child  labor  elim¬ 
inated 

( M )  Economy  .\ct 
(M)  Unemployment 
relief 


(L)  Destruction  of 
food 
(L)  TVA 
(I.)  NRA 

(1.)  Extravagance  and 
corruption 

(I.)  NRA  and  AAA 

(L)  NRA  and  PWA 
(L)  Dole- mindedness 
of  large  share 
of  population 
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SCHOOLS,  GUILD  MAKE  TENTATIVE  PACT 

Eight  Point  Program  Sets  Up  Professional  Classifications  of  Membership  in  Guild  With  Journalism 
Grads  Given  Preferred  Rating  As  Beginners — Educational  Standards  Emphasized 


FOL’XUATIOX  for  what  may 
eventually  be  a  truly  professional 
guild  of  newspaper  editorial  workers 
in  this  country. 


similar  to  that  in 
Great  Britain, 
was  outlined  in  a 
tentative  program 
of  cooperation 
between  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and 
the  American  As¬ 
soc  i  a  t  i  o  n  of 
Schools  and  De- 
pa  r  t  ni  e  n  t  s  of 
Journalism  a  n  d 
the  American 


Frank  L.  Martin  Association  of 


Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  presented  at  the  joint  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  two  groups  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Dec.  27  to  29. 

The  tentative  agreement,  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  guild’s  committee  on 
cooneration  with  schools  of  journalism 
and  the  A.  A.  S.  D.  J.  committee,  was 
read  by  Ray  Gilfillan,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  guild’s  com¬ 
mittee.  In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
Gilhilan  took  cognizance  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  need  for  professionally  trained 
journalistic  workers  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  schools  of  journalism  are 
no  longer  flooding  editorial  departments 
with  youngsters  willing  to  work  “for 
little  or  nothing.’’  thus  crowding  out 
older  and  experienced  men  and  women, 
or  at  least  holding  the  salaries  of  these 


By  GEORGE  A. 

not  completed  a  course  of  study  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  required  for  membership 
in  the  A.  A.  S.  D.  J.  shall  be  eligible 
for  senior  memlx>rship,  provided  they 
are  certilied  to  this  status  by  the  train¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  local  guild.  In 
exceptional  cases  a  member  in  this  class 
may  apply  for  senior  rating  to  the 
Guild  training  committee  after  15 
months  of  satisfactory  experience. 


BRANDENBURG 

versity  of  Southern  California,  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  H.  H.  Her¬ 
bert,  University  of  Oklahoma,  was  re¬ 
named  secretary-treasurer. 

Frank  L.  Martin,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  was  elected  president  of  the  A. 
A.  S.  D.  J.  Harry  F.  Harrington. 
Northwestern  University,  was  named 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  Herbert  was 
again  chosen  secretary -treasurer.  Ralph 


Newly  elected  officers  of  American  .4ssociation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  at 
Chicago  convention.  Dec.  27  to  29.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  Ralph  Casey.  University 
of  Minnesota,  newly  appointed  editor  of  Journalism  Quarterly;  H.  H.  Herbert. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  secretary-treasurer;  Kenneth  E.  Olson.  University  of 
Minnesota,  president,  aiul  Roy  L.  French.  I’niversity  of  Southern  California. 

vice-president 


experienced  people  to  a  low  level. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  report, 
other  than  to  appoint  representatives 
from  .A.  A.  T.  J.  to  the  joint  journal¬ 
ism  school  committee  on  cooperation 


“5.  In  the  employment  of  junior 
journalists  all  other  classes  of  appli¬ 
cants  shall  be  given  third  preference. 

“6.  Junior  journalists  of  the  status 
mentioned  under  Point  5  shall  not 


D.  Casey,  L'ni versity  of  Minnesota,  was 
named  editor  of  the  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly,  succeeding  Frank  L.  Mott,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  who  has  resigned.  Mr. 
Mott  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 


indirectly  the  Hcarst  newspapers’  re¬ 
cent  campaign  against  teaching  so-called 
“radical”  or  “red”  doctrines  in  schools 
and  colleges.  On  this  point,  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  journalism  asserted : 

“We  believe  that  teachers  in  schools  and 
colleges  should  lie  responsible  for  their  teach¬ 
ing  only  to  their  immediate  superiors  in  the 
educational  system,  and  that  neither  they  nor 
their  superiors  should  be  subject  to  inter¬ 
ference  by  political,  economic,  or  other 
groups  outside  that  system.  We  believe  that 
academic  freedom  includes  the  right  of  col¬ 
lege  instructors  and  students  to  analyze  criti¬ 
cally  present  social,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  and  to  study  all  proposed  solu- 
tions  for  the  problems  that  those  conditions 
present.  We  agree  with  Horace  Greeley  when 
he  wrote.  ‘Full  of  error  and  suffering  as  the 
world  yet  is.  we  cannot  afford  to  reject  un¬ 
examined  any  idea  which  proposes  to  im¬ 
prove  the  moral,  intellectual,  or  social  con¬ 
dition  of  mankind.  Better  incur  the  trouble 
of  testing  and  exploding  a  thousand  fallacies 
than  by  rejecting  stifle  a  single  beneficient 
truth.’  ” 

On  the  (luestion  of  standards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  members  reaffirmed  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  statement  adopted  10  years 
ago  as  follows ; 

“Because  of  the  importance  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  to  society  and  government, 
adequate  preparation  is  as  necessary  for  all 
iwrsons  who  desire  to  engage  in  journalism 
as  it  is  for  those  who  intend  to  practice 
law  or  medicine.  \o  other  profession  has  a 
more  vital  relation  to  the  welfare  of  society 
or  to  the  success  of  democratic  government 
than  has  journalism.  No  other  profession 
requires  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  or  greater 
ability  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  current 
events  and  proltlems  than  does  journalism. 
.^dequate  preparation  for  journalism,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to 
familiarize  the  future  journalist  with  the 
important  fields  of  knowledge,  and  sufficiently 
practical  to  show  the  application  of  the 
itnowledge  to  the  practice  of  journalism.” 


with  the  guild.  In  submitting  the  re¬ 
port.  Mr.  Gilfillan  emphasized  that  the 
plan  is  merely  tentative,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  guild’s  executive  council 
and  subsequently  for  ratification  by 
guild  rnembership  at  the  next  annual 
convention. 

The  eight-point  program  tentatively 
sets  up  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun¬ 
try  professional  classifications  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  guild,  including  senior 
journali.sts  (those  of  recognized  pro¬ 
fessional  standing  and  experience)  and 
junior  journalists  (those  undergoing 
preparation  for  full  senior  professional 
membership).  The  report  follows: 

“1.  In  the  employment  of  junior 
Guild  members,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  graduates  of  the  31  schools 
holding  membership  in  the  A.  A.  S. 
p.  J.  and  their  term  of  service  as  jun¬ 
ior  members  of  the  Guild  shall  be  less 
than  that  of  any  other  classification. 
Such  graduates  to  obtain  this  preferen¬ 
tial  status  must  have  the  written  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the 
school  or  department  from  which  they 
have  been  graduated,  as  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  necessary  academic  prepara¬ 
tion  for  daily  newspaper  work. 

“2.  That  after  one  year  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  experience  in  the  news  department 
of  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  these 
approved  graduates  shall  be  eligible  W 
senior  classification  in  the  .American 
Newspaper  Guild,  provided  they  are 
certified  to  this  status  by  the  training 
committee  of  the  local  guild.  In  excep¬ 
tional  cases  a  member  in  this  class  may 
apply  for  senior  rating  to  the  Guild 
training  committee  after  three  months 
of  satisfactory  experience. 

“3.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  recognized  standing  who 
have  not  completed  a  course  of  study 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  .A.  A.  S.  D.  J.  shall  be 
given  employment  preference  second  to 
that  of  those  graduates  named  in  Sec¬ 
tion  1  of  this  agreement. 

“4.  That  after  two  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  experience  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper, 
the  graduates  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  of  recognized  standing  who  have 


achieve  senior  standing  until  they  have 
completed  not  less  than  three  years  or 
more  of  full-time  work  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment  of  a  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  then  not  until  they  are  certi¬ 
fied  to  senior  status  by  the  training 
committee  of  the  local  guild.  In  no 
case  shall  any  one  he  eligible  tor  senior 
rating  before  he  or  she  has  reached  the 
age  of  21  years. 

“7.  During  the  period  when  the 
junior  member  is  serving  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  a  training  committee  appointed 
by  the  local  guild  shall  make  an  effort 
to  acquaint  the  junior  member  with  as 
many  branches  of  editorial  work  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  exact  amount  and  type  of 
training  in  each  instance  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  local  conditions. 

“8.  Local  guilds  shall  cooperate  with 
the  schools  of  journalism  in  their  area 
or  region  as  part  of  the  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  educational  qualifications  of 
intending  newspaper  men  and  women 
and  in  the  junior  and  post-junior  train¬ 
ing  of  journalists.  The  recognized 
agency  for  the  training  of  such  intend¬ 
ing  practitioners  is  in  the  school  of 
journalism  of  recognized  standing.  The 
training  period  in  the  newspaper  office 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  junior  member  with  the 
stereotype  of  news  and  editorial  task 
on  the  particular  newspaper  he  is  serv- 
ing.” 

The  Guild  and  its  relations  with 
schools  of  journalism  was  only  one  of 
many  problems  of  contemporary  jour¬ 
nalism  which  the  delegates  explored 
during  the  three-day  “clinic”  at  the 
Medinah  Club.  As  reported  last  week, 
“The  Press  and  the  New  Deal”  came 
in  for  a  thorough  review  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session.  Another  symposium  was 
devoted  to  the  foreign  press  under  dic¬ 
tators  and  its  relation  to  the  kind  of 
foreign  news  sent  to  American  news¬ 
papers.  Other  sessions  included  a  se¬ 
ries  of  round-table  discussions  on  the 
influence  of  the  press  on  public  opin¬ 
ion,  trends  in  journalistic  curricula  and 
research  in  journalism. 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  University  of 
Minnesota,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  A.  A.  T.  J.  Roy  L.  French,  Uni- 


.A.  A.  T.  J.  committee  on  research  in 
journalism. 

The  place  of  the  1935  convention  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee. 
Social  invitations  were  extended  by 
Washington  and  Lee  University  for  the 
teachers  to  convene  at  W’ashington, 
D.  C.,  next  December,  and  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  for  the  two  associ¬ 
ations  to  come  to  Champaign,  Ill. 

In  addition  to  preparing  young  men 
and  women  for  reportorial  and  edito¬ 
rial  duties,  the  teachers  recognize  the 
need  for  more  and  better  courses  in 
management,  because  newspapers  have, 
as  Col.  F'rank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  phrased  it  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  questionnaire,  “become  more 
commercial  than  literary.”  As  a  re- 
s^t,  James  E.  Pollard,  Ohio  State 
University,  recommended  schools  of 
journalism  pay  more  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  aspects  of  publishing  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  college-trained  men  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Pollard’s  report  was  based  on  a 
survey'  made  recently  among  leading 
publishers  and  editors.  The  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  main  emphasis  in  the 
sehwls  is  on  the  editorial  side,  that  the 
business  side  is  either  ignored  or  neg¬ 
lected.  that  most  journalism  students 
do  not  take  advantage  of  the  newspaper 
business  courses  that  are  now  given, 
and  that  there  is  a  marked  oversupply 
under  present  conditions,  of  journalisre 
graduates  with  editorial  training. 

“It  is  both  unwise  and  wasteful  to 
continue  to  turn  out  graduates  by  the 
w'holesale  whose  interest  and  training 
are  wholly  on  the  editorial  side  when 
under  present  circumstances  there  are 
relatively  few  places  open  to  them.”  he 
concluded.  “Fairness  to  them  alone 
would  indicate  a  diversion  of  at  least 
part  of  the  stream  into  some  related 
channel  such  as  this  affords.” 

The  convention  was  unconventional 
in  that  it  did  not  produce  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  important  resolutions.  Instead, 
however,  the  two  groups  approved  a 
declaration  if  principles,  covering  a 
number  of  iriportant  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  matters  closely  related  to  journal¬ 
ism.  Among  these  was  one  answering 


In  this  connection,  another  principle 
deplored  “up- from-the-off ice-boy”  meth¬ 
ods  of  journalistic  preparation  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“We  believe  that  newspaper  readers,  as 
citizens  and  voters,  are  entitled  to  have  the 
day’s  news  ijathered.  written,  and  edited  by 
mature,  competent,  well-educated  reporters, 
correspondents,  copy  readers,  and  editors,  who 
have  a  sufficiently  hroad  backKround  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  sufficient  ability  and  training  to 
enable  them  to  deal  intelligently  with  com¬ 
plex  social,  ixslitical.  and  economic  events 
and  utterances.  The  minimum  preparation 
for  newspaper  and  press  association  workers 
should  he  a  four-year  college  course  that  in¬ 
cludes  instruction  in  economics,  government 
and  politics,  sociology,  psychology,  history, 
natural  science,  and  literature;  as  well  as 
courses  in  the  function  of  the  press,  the 
history  of  the  newspaper,  the  ethics  of 
journalism,  the  technique  of  newspaper  work, 
and  the  application  of  the  knowledge  gained 
in  all  fields  to  newspaper  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing.  The  up-from-the-office-boy  method  of 
preparation  should  be  discouraged  as  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  demand  of  present-day  journal¬ 
ism. 

’’We  believe  that,  in  order  to  obtain  and  re¬ 
tain  the  services  of  mature,  well-educated 
men  and  women,  newspapers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  must  pay  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  educ.ation  and  the  ability  that  intelligent 
newspaper  work  requires.” 

The  journalism  professors  went  on 
record  as  advocating  “freedom  of  the 
press”  for  student  publications,  de¬ 
claring  : 

“We  believe  in  freedom  of  the  press  for 
student  publications,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  permitting  student  editors  to  present  and 
discuss  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  living  and  are  being 
educated,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  law  and  of  the  generally  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  of  decency  and  good  taste.  On  their 
publications,  students  should  learn  by  doing, 
under  faculty  guidance  when  necessary,  but 
without  faculty  censorship. 

“Finally,  we  agree  with  the  Commission  on 
Social  Studies  of  the  American  Historical  As¬ 
sociation  when,  in  its  recent  report,  it  do 
dared : 

“  ‘Especially  significant,  as  a  conditioning 
factor  in  American  life,  is  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  national  tradition  of  government  and 
society  based  on  the  ideals  of  popular  democ¬ 
racy  and  of  personal  liberty  and  dignity — the 
tradition  that  government  is  organized  solely 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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BIGGER  AUTO  SCHEDULES  FOR  1935 


Opening  of  New  York  Automobile  Show  Finds  Chevrolet  and  Ford  Ready  for  Battle-Chrysler 

and  De  Soto  Increase  Space — 1934  Output  Gains  45% 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  Jan.  2. — The  automotive 
center  of  the  United  States  this 
week  moved  from  Detroit  to  New  York 
City.  The  leading  space  buyers  of  the 
Detroit  agencies,  the  publicity  experts 
and  the  advertising  and  sales  managers 
of  the  industry  celebrated  the  end  of 
1934  and  the  beginning  of  1935  in  the 
coniines  of  Manhattan,  preparing  for 
the  bigger  and  better  New  York  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show. 

The  New  York  .\utomobile  Show, 
although  sponsored  by  the  dealers  this 
year,  will  not  be  different  from  past 
shows  which  were  sponsored  by  the 
automobile  manufacturers.  Most  of  the 
companies  will  hold  dealer  meetings 
during  the  show  the  same  as  in  past 
years,  and  in  addition  retail  salesmen 
will  have  a  number  of  events  sponsored 
by  their  dealers.  In  Detroit  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  New  York  show 
continues  as  the  beginning  of  the  new 
automotive  season,  with  most  of  the 
cars  making  their  1935  presentations  on 
Jan.  5.  It  is  true  that  Ford  broke  the 
tape  on  Dec.  29;  Buick,  Pontiac,  Hud- 
son-Terraplane  and  Studebaker  also 
have  disclosed  their  hands. 

There  will  be  25  American  manu¬ 
facturers’  cars  displayed  at  the  New 
York  show  and  3  foreign  makes. 
There  will  be  6  commercial  exhibits  and 
approximately  two  score  accessory  ex¬ 
hibits. 

During  1934  the  automotive  industry 
has  witnessed  an  exceptional  year.  It 
built  2,800,000  units,  passenger  cars  and 
trucks.  During  1935  it  is  our  estimate 
that  the  automotive  industry  will  build 
3,200,000  passenger  cars  and  trucks. 

Sales  mean  advertising  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
automotive  industry  will  increase  its 
1935  appropriations  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  approximately  15  per 
cent,  which  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  sales  estimated  above. 
The  big  advertising  drive  of  1935 
should  come  early  in  the  spring. 

The  announcement  lists  showing  the 
advertising  space  being  used  by  various 
n^utacturers  to  aimouncc  the  1935 
lines  are  disappointing.  Outside  ol 
Chevrolet,  Ford  and  Plymouth,  the 
others  are  operating  with  smaller  lists 
than  last  year. 

Buick  has  already  run  its  announce¬ 
ment  copy.  For  the  New  York  show 
Buick  is  using  practically  the  same  list 
as  last  year,  copy  being  placed  by 
Campbell-Ewald  of  Detroit. 

Cadillac  will  be  announced  m  a  limit¬ 
ed  list  of  newspapers  m  twenty-one 
cities,  with  the  New  York  show  sched¬ 
ule  breaking  Jan.  b. 

The  1935  Chevrolet  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  5  in  the  usual  widespread 
Chevrolet  list  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  dealer  portifs  throughout 
the  country.  The  CTievrolet  list  ap¬ 
proximates  the  list  of  last  year.  It  is 
e^cted  that  the  real  battle  for  adver¬ 
tising  honors  in  the  automotive  field 
will  be  between  Chevrolet  and  Ford. 
During  1934  Chevrolet  was  outsold  in 
the  passenger  car  field  by  Ford.  Camp¬ 
bell-Ewald  Company  will  direct  the  ad¬ 
vertising  forces  of  Chevrolet  and  is  rc- 
le^ing  announcement  copy  to  all  dealer 
points  for  insertion  upon  dates  from 
dealers.  This  is  done  the  same  as  last 
year  to  allow  the  dealer  to  make  his 
tnnouncement  when  he  gets  cars  on  the 
salesroom  floor.  The  pre-announcement 
of  Chevrolet  ran  in  the  kev  cities  last 
week. 

Chrysler,  through  Lee  Anderson  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  has  expanded  its 
o^spapcr  list  considerably  in  points 
wre  sales  have  improved.  The  Chrys- 
w  orders  call  for  insertions  the  week 
of  Jan.  6  with  three  sizes  of  copy, 
oamely,  336  lines,  672  lines  and  9^ 
taes.  Based  on  last  year’s  list,  Chrys¬ 
ler  advertising  featuring  two  body 
®fyles — the  Airflow  and  the  Airstream 
~will  undoubtedly  show  the  largest  per- 
eentage  of  increase 


DeSoto  advertising,  placed  by  J.  Stir¬ 
ling  Getchell,  Inc.,  will  also  run  the 
week  of  Jan.  6  in  most  points.  DeSoto, 
also  featuring  the  Airflow  ^d  Air- 
stream  models,  has  expanded  its  news¬ 
paper  list.  One  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  with  a  state  list  remarked  that  in 
1934  he  received  DeSoto  announcements 
in  eight  points,  while  in  1935  his  check¬ 
ing  revealed  fourteen  points.  These  were 
identical  lists  with  last  year  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  addition  of  six  new  towns 
for  the  DeSoto  announcement.  The 
Getchell  agency  has  issued  orders  for 
space  of  616  lines  and  1,000  lines  for 
DeSoto  advertisements. 

The  only  Chrysler  unit  to  show  a  de¬ 
crease  in  announcement  space  at  the 
present  time  is  Dodge.  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan  have  released  Dodge  announce¬ 
ment  advertisements  to  a  limited  direct 
dealer  list.  Compared  with  the  1934  list, 
the  1935  announcement  set-up  is  run¬ 
ning  in  about  75  per  cent  of  the  1934 
points.  The  Dodge  announcement  ap¬ 
pears  in  two  sizes — approximately  620 
lines  and  approximately  825  lines.  In 
points  where  an'  automobile  show  is 
scheduled,  there  is  nothing  being  set  up 
on  Dodge  until  show  time.  In  other 
points  it  runs  the  week  of  Jan.  6.  The 
New  York  show  schedule  on  Dodge  this 
year  follows  closely  the  1934  schedule. 

In  this  paper  last  week  we  reported 
the  Ford  announcement  release  which 
broke  Saturday,  Dec.  29,  in  a  typical 
full-coverage  Ford  list  placed  by  N.  AV. 
Ayer  &  Son.  In  the  automobile  capitol 
the  beauty  and  sound  advertising  appeal 
of  the  Ford  announcement  copy  has 
caused  considerable  comment. 

During  1935  Ford  is  expected  to  ma¬ 
terially  increase  its  newspaper  list. 
Ford  sales  plans  for  1935  call  for  one 
million  units.  Compared  with  1933, 
Ford  made  the  greatest  percentage  of 
sales  gains  in  1934.  With  the  Ford 


AMERICA’S  automotive  industrj 

will  sell  more  vehicles  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  1935  than  it  did  in  1934.  That 
means  there  will  be  more  advertising  for 
newspapers  and  other  mediums.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  increase  will  be  greater 
proportionately  than  last  year  when  one 
includes  oils,  tires,  equipment,  etc. 

An  industry  that  in  1934  showed  a 
liroduction  valuation  of  $2,730,000,000 
after  hurdling  obstacles,  that  cut  the 
early  selling  season  by  two  months,  is 
so  firmly  rooted  that  its  momentum  can¬ 
not  fail  to  show  better  results  in  1935. 
With  labor  troubles  ironed  out,  no  dis¬ 
tracting  politics,  greater  confidence, 
especially  noted  among  the  motor  group, 
there  is  brightness  in  the  industrial  sky. 
Millions  would  not  have  been  spent 
these  times  for  increasing  production 
facilities  by  vehicle,  tire,  oil,  parts  and 
other  units,  if  the  executives  had  not 
sensed  a  broadening  market.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  orders  at  factories  now,  where 
they  had  hundreds  this  time  a  year  ago, 
indicate  the  trend  of  those  who  sense 
the  thoughts  of  the  public — the  dealers. 
Courage,  optimism,  determination  caused 
the  motor  industry  to  turn  the  corner 
in  1934. 

Some  factory  executives  believe  that 
the  1935  increase  will  be  as  high  as 
40  per  cent.  More  conservative  ones 
state  that  30  per  cent  will  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reach.  Many  executives  are 
more  convinced  now  that  the  way  to 
keep  climbing  the  grade  is  to  use  more 
newspaper  advertising.  At  several 
meetings  announcements  stated  that  60 
per  cent  or  more  of  appropriations 
would  go  to  such  mediums. 

Generally  speaking,  the  appropria¬ 
tions  being  approved  now  are  greater 
than  for  1934.  ,\s  orders  increase,  the 


Motor  Company  1934  saw  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  recovery  in  the  cycles  that  have 
marked  this  company. 

Definite  announcement  of  the  Gra- 
ham-Paige  Six,  which  will  make  it  a 
contender  in  the  low-price  range,  will 
be  made  at  the  New  Y'ork  Show  Jan¬ 
uary  5.  The  full  advertising  list  be¬ 
ing  worked  up  this  week  cannot  be 
given  at  this  writing,  but  with  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  a  new  model,  it  is  believed 
that  the  advertising  appropriation  in 
newspapers  will  be  stepped  up  consid¬ 
erably  over  1934.  , 

Hudson-Terraplane  is  well  along  in 
its  1935  sales  drive,  having  made  its 
announcement  and  run  considerable 
follow-up  copy  throughout  the  country. 
The  1935  advertising  so  far  is  about  the 
same  as  the  1934  releases  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  this  average. 

The  Oldsmobile  pre-announcement 
campaign  ran  last  week  in  the  Olds  key- 
city  list.  Olds  will  be  announced  at  the 
New  York  show  with  approximately 
the  same  sized  schedule  as  last  year. 
Other  key  city  points  throughout  the 
country  will  carry  the  announcement 
the  week  of  Jan.  13.  The  smaller 
dealer  points  will  receive  their  advertis¬ 
ing  releases  through  the  zone  offices 
under  which  they  operate.  Insertion 
order  and  mats  will  be  sent  to  the  zone 
offices  and  released  when  car  deliveries 
are  made.  Olds  will  feature  the  steel 
turret  top  roof  as  standard  on  both  the 
six  and  eight-cylinder  models,  and  an¬ 
nouncement  copy  is  being  placed  by 
D.  P.  Brother  &  Co.,  Detroit. 

Packard  will  have  its  small  car  on 
display  at  the  New  York  Show  and 
while  considerable  advertising  over  the 
radio  is  being  used,  a  small  newspaper 
list  is  expected  to  follow  in  January. 
Details  of  the  new  Packard  will  be 
given  over  the  radio  network  Jan.  8. 

In  its  regular  newspaper  list  follow- 


proportion  given  to  advertising  gains. 
There  will  be  need  of  more  advertising 
in  1935.  All  the  new  cars  have  selling 
features  that  must  be  stressed,  and  the 
most  effective  places  to  put  messages 
across  are  in  the  daily  papers. 

There  is  going  to  be  much  greater 
competition  this  year,  especially  in  the 
low-priced  field  where  the  bulk  of  the 
cars  are  sold.  That  is  evident  from 
the  way  some  companies  are  adding 
models  which  drop  down  close  to  the 
big  three — Chevrolet,  Ford  and  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Companies  that  formerly  had 
their  lowest-priced  cars  close  to  the 
four-figure  bracket,  are  now  out  with 
others  lowered  somewhat  on  the  theory 
that,  as  prosperity  returns,  there  will  be 
a  trend  again  toward  the  upper  classes. 

Which  means,  naturally,  increased 
advertising  to  keep  pace  with  competi¬ 
tion.  And  there  will  be  more  money- 
available  this  year.  Last  year  buyers 
got  wonderful  value  for  their  money. 
Many  cars  were  sold  close  to  cost. 
When  trial  balloons  were  sent  up  to 
advance  prices,  there  was  a  tendency 
by  motorists  to  lose  interest — and  in¬ 
creases  did  not  hold. 

However,  the  money  that  went  into 
the  1934  features,  still  retained  for 
1935.  means  that  there  will  be  less  ex¬ 
pense  to  turn  out  the  new  cars.  New 
features  add  to  cost,  but  the  industrial¬ 
ists  have  learned  thoroughly  how  to 
control  overhead  so  that  there  will  be 
some  return  to  the  stockholders. 

The  background  of  confidence  in  the 
industry  now  is  a  reminder  of  earlier 
years.  This  has  spread  to  the  dealer 
orp-anizations.  This  spirit  was  evident 
at  meetings  where  new  cars  were  being 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  prelimi- 
narv  orders  were  booked. 


ing  closely  the  1934  list,  Plymouth  will 
announce  its  1935  line  throughout  the 
country  on  Jan.  4.  Two  sizes  of  copy, 
975  lines  and  1,750  lines,  have  been  sent 
to  newspapers  for  insertion  on  that  date 
by  J.  Stirling  Getchell.  Judging  from 
the  announcement  list  as  a  basis,  the 
newspaper  advertising  for  1935  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  greatly  changed  over 
the  1934  expenditure. 

The  Pontiac  announcement  of  1935 
models  ran  last  week  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  section  of  the  country  immediately 
following  Christmas.  In  the  remaining 
sections,  Pontiac  is  being  announced 
this  week.  The  New  York  show  list 
is  smaller  than  last  year’s  list  and  the 
increased  advertising  appropriation  ex¬ 
pected  of  Pontiac  has  not  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  generally. 

Fisher  Body  is  using  full-page  black 
and  white  copy  in  a  limited  list  of  large 
cities  throughout  the  country  through 
Erwin,  VVasey  &  Co.  This  copy  will 
break  Sunday,  Jan.  6,  in  most  points, 
timed  with  the  New  York  show. 

The  1935  plans  of  Nash,  Auburn, 
Willy s.  Pierce- Arrow  and  Reo  will  be 
given  in  later  issues.  No  large  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  are  anticipated  on 
these  lines  for  the  near  future  and  the 
1935  models  will  be  shown  for  the  first 
time  at  the  New  York  show. 

Automobile  shows  throughout  the 
country  will  call  for  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  by  most  manufacturers  and 
it  is  suggested  that  newspapers  keep 
their  Detroit  representatives  informed 
regarding  show  dates. 


Optimistic  forecasts  of  1935  advertis¬ 
ing  activity  were  given  in  statements 
obtained  by  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  from  manufacturing  firms. 

“Oldsmobile  is  planning  the  biggest 
advertising  campaign  in  the  history  ot 
the  company,”  wired  V.  C.  Havens,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor 
Works.  “Will  concentrate  for  1935  in 
newspapers,  national  magazines,  and 
outdoor  postings.  Oldsmobile  will  spend 
approximately  40  per  cent  more  on 
newspaper  space  than  in  1934.  About 
60  per  cent  of  Oldsmobile’s  total  ex¬ 
penditures  will  be  for  newspaper 
space.” 

W.  A.  James,  of  the  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Company,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  “In  anticipation  of  consider¬ 
ably  increased  automobile  buying  activ¬ 
ity,  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 
has  authorized  a  sizable  expansion  of 
the  advertising  budget  for  1935.  Major 
portion  of  this  enlarged  program  will 
consist  of  newspaper  advertising,  both 
in  major  markets  and  in  hundreds  of 
smaller  cities  where  Hudson  and  Terra- 
plane  dealers  are  located.  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  Hudsons  and  Terraplanes 
in  December  was  done  entirely  through 
newspapers  with  no  support  from  any 
other  form  of  general  advertising.  The 
campaign  built  around  exclusive  fea¬ 
ture  ‘The  Electric  Hand’  and  involving 
‘Teaser’  build-up  and  announcement  copy, 
was  strikingly  successful.  Showroom 
crowds  were  the  best  in  years  and 
highly  favorable  public  reception  of 
cars,  dealer  enthusiasm,  and  early  sales 
volume  indicate  that  Hudson  and  Ter- 
raplane  sales  will  continue  to  increase 
even  more  rapidly  than  last  year,  when 
they  scored  the  fastest  sales  gain  of  any 
combination  of  cars  in  the  popular  price 
field.” 

Thomas  H.  Corpe.  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Buick  Motor  Company,  said 
that  newspapers  will  continue  to  carry 
the  bulk  of  Buick  advertising  in  the 
early  part  of  1935,  supplemented  by 
magazines,  business  papers,  and  out¬ 
door  boards. 

“Newspapers  are  the  ideal  medium 
because  of  the  speed  with  which  an 
advertisement  can  be  handled  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  wide  coverage  of  the 
automobile  market,”  he  said.  “There 
are  no  ‘closing  dates’  to  contend  with 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


Increased  Advertising  In  ’35  Will  Sell 
More  Cars^  Automobile  Editor  Says 

By  JAMES  T.  SULLIVAN 
Automobile  Editor,  Boston  Globe 


WAGES  INCREASED  BY 
ROCKFORD  DAILIES 

Employe*  In  All  Departments  Get  12 

Per  Cent  Rise,  Second  Increase 

In  1934 - 18  Per  Cent  Gain 

In  Linage 

Aniionnccnient  iias  l)ecii  made  of  a 
general  wage  increase  for  all  employes 
in  every  department  of  the  Rockford 
(111.)  Moniiiij;  Star  and  Rockford 
Rcyistcr-Rcpuhlic  hy  Mrs.  Kuth  Hanna 
Simms,  publisher,  effective  Dec.  25. 
This  is  the  second  increase  made  dur¬ 
ing  1934,  the  first  having  been  effec¬ 
tive  last  .April  and  amounting  to  10 
Iter  cent.  '1  he  new  wage  increase  rep¬ 
resents  an  average  of  appro.ximately  12 
per  cent  and  brings  the  wages  gen¬ 
erally  back  to  1929  levels. 

Mechanical  departments,  including 
composing,  press  and  stereotyping,  were 
Voluntarily  increased  from  88  cents  iter 
hour  to  98  cents  per  hour.  Substantial 
increase  were  made  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  as  well  as  in  the  advertising 
and  circulation  departments,  according 
to  E.  K.  Todd,  business  manager. 

Decision  to  make  the  wage  increases 
for  employes  of  both  newspapers  was 
reached  at  a  recent  conference  held 
with  Mrs.  Simms  at  her  Los  Poblanos 
ranch  near  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  The 
increases  were  based  on  improved  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions,  although  Rock¬ 
ford  Consolidated  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 
unable  to  give  stockholders  a  Christmas 
present  of  a  dividend,  Mrs.  Simms 
pointed  out  in  her  announcement. 

Advertising  linage  increases  in  the 
two  Rockford  paivers  during  1934  were 
much  above  the  average  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  Todd  told  Eihior  &  Publisher. 
Classified  has  shown  a  gain  of  25  per 
cent ;  local  display  an  increase  of  22 
per  cent.  Certain  losses  in  legal  ad¬ 
vertising,  however,  brought  the  total 
increase  down  to  18  iier  cent. 

"Nevertheless,  this  doubtless  is  al»ovc 
the  average,  indicating  the  unusual  re¬ 
covery  in  business  conditions  in  the 
.RiK-kiord  area,”  stated  Mr.  Todd. 

Mrs.  Simms’  announcement  said  in 
part : 

"Vou  and  every  one  serving  the 
newspapers  will  receive  an  increase. 
L’nder  present  circumstances  and  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  no  one  can  forecast  the 
future.  We  cannot  in  fairness  to  you 
or  to  our  stockholders,  say  how  long 
the  business  of  the  newspapers  will 
continue  to  ’stand  the  strain  of  this 
increase  and  we  make  no  promise  to 
maintain  the  increase  except  as  our 
business  justifies  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  better  conditions,  when  the  stock¬ 
holders  receive  their  share  in  dividends, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  fulfill  our  ambi¬ 
tions  of  giving  you  a  bonus  for  next 
Christmas.” 


SUN  MEN  CELEBRATE  GAIN 


Definitely  Turned  Corner  in  1934, 
Say*  W.  T.  Dewart 

William  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the 
Xno  York  Sm.  sent  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  which  was  read  at  the  an¬ 
nual  New  Year’s  luncheon  of  the  Sun’- 
advertising  staff,  held  Dec.  31  at  the 
Franklin  Inn,  New  A’ork. 

.M  r.  Dewart  said  in  part : 

"We  have  come  through  five  depress¬ 
ing  years,  four  of  which  witnessed  a 
continuous  decline  in  linage,  reaching 
the  bottom  in  1933.  This  year  a  most 
important  thing  hapi>ened — that  decline 
was  stopped !  And  that  was  a  victory  in 
itself.  For  to  stop  a  loss  is  much 
harder  than  to  show  a  gain,  and  the 
big  thing  that  happenc-d  tliis  year  was 
that  we  definitely  turned  the  corner 
and  came  through  with  a  substantia', 
increase.’’ 

Kdwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager, 
sent  a  letter  of  similar  tone.  Herbert 
R.  Fairchild,  advertising  manager,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  staff  on  the  activities  of 
1934  and  a  working  program  for  1935 

Other  Sun  executives  who  spoke 
briefly  were  Gilbert  T.  Hodges.  FMwin 
A.  Sutphin,  William  T.  Dewart.  Jr., 
Thomas  \V'.  Dewart,  Harold  I-.  Gold¬ 
man  and  George  Benneyan.  Kinar  O. 
Petersen,  hxal  manager,  was  toastmaster. 


CHICAGO  STAFF  DINNER 

American  Worker*  Optimistic  for 
Coming  Year — M.  C.  Meigs  Presides 

The  Cliicotjo  .liiicrican’s  annual  holi- 
<la>  dinner  lor  all  men  members  of  the 
paiK-r  was  held  Dec.  28  at  the  Hotel 
.Morrison.  The  entertainment  leatured 
the  cream  of  talent  i  rom  the  city’s 
night  clubs,  hotels  and  radio  studios. 

I'he  dinner  celebrated  a  year  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  achievement  in  the  new.-paper 
field  and  sounded  the  kevnote  of  greater 
heights  in  1935. 

Alerrill  C.  -Meigs,  general  manager, 
presided.  He  introuuced  Herman  Black, 
publisher  emeritus  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  Earl  D.  Fulton, 
business  manager.  Mr.  Meigs  also 
read  a  message  trom  \\  illiam  Randolph 
Hearst  in  which  the  publisher  pre¬ 
dicted  a  further  advance  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  in  the  year  to  come.  There  were 
other  telegrams  and  personal  messages 
from  the  various  department  heads. 
Great  optimism  was  voiced  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  Aleigs  referred  to  the  American’s 
1.30(),tX)0-line  gain  in  total  paid  adver¬ 
tising  for  1934  and  announced  as  a  slo¬ 
gan  for  the  coming  year :  "It  Can  Be 
Done  in  1935.” 


REFUSES  ARBITER  JOB 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Clevel.axu,  Dec.  31 — Daniel  E.  Mor¬ 
gan,  prominent  attorney  and  former  city 
manager,  has  declined  to  act  as  arbi¬ 
trator  in  adjusting  wage  and  working 
conditions  for  printers  on  Qeveland 
newspapers.  Mr.  Morgan,  when  arbi¬ 
trating  similar  issues  several  months 
ago,  granted  an  advance  to  printers.  The 
lost  has  been  offered  to  William  -A. 
.Stinchcomb. 


TWO  PAPERS  APPOINT  HAGG 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Casper  (Wyo.) 
TrUmnc-Hcrald  and  the  /•'/.  Scott 
(Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor  have  appoint¬ 
ed  .Arthur  Hagg  &  .Associates,  Chicago, 
as  their  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 


COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMlCK, 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  warned  memliers  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  advertising  staff  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  not  over,  notwithstanding  the 
upturn  of  recent  months,  and  urged  the 
need  of  intensive  sales  efforts  for  1935. 
in  his  annual  address  at  the  concluding 
session  of  the  29th  semi-annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  advertising  men  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Dec.  28. 

"Cheered  as  I  am  by  this  spurt  of 
business  during  this  early  winter,”  said 
Col.  McCormick,  “I  cannot  foresee  any 
general  boom.  .A  tyranny  has  never 
brought  prosperity  to  the  iieople  it  ruled 
and  it  will  not  now. 

“Sympathetic  as  I  am  for  those  in¬ 
stitutions  that  cannot  sur-  ive  the  storm 
and  anxious  as  I  am  to  temper  their 


NEW  CHICAGO  M.  E. 


Louis  Ruppel,  deputy  eommissioiier 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  who 
left  Washington  Jan.  1  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times. 
Ruppel  formerly  worked  on  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  He  supersised  the 
nation-wide  roundup  of  dope  peddlers 
which  broke  two  days  before  At¬ 
torney  General  (Timmings'  Crime  Con¬ 
ference 

AWARDED  CITIZEN  MEDAL 

Winder  R.  Harris,  managing  editor 
of  the  Norfolk  fVa.)  I'irgininn-Pilot, 
has  been  selected  unanimously  hy  an 
award  committee  of  three  to  be  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  first  citizen  meal  to  be 
awarded  hy  the  Cosmopolitan  Cluli  tor 
the  most  outstanding  public  service  hy 
a  private  citizen  during  1934. 


fate,  1  cannot  hide  from  myself  the 
fact  that  the  more  difficult  the  going 
the  less  competition  for  those  that  ex- 
tel.”  he  declared.  "The  I'ribune,  hy 
developing  a  Itetter  newspaper  during 
this  depression,  will  continue  to  excel.” 

Col.  .McCormick  iwinted  to  the  en¬ 
larged  tear  sheets  illustrating  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  paper  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  its  product.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  run-of-paper  color  advertise¬ 
ments.  cover  pages  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  Tribune,  color 
comics,  rotogravure  and  the  pictorially 
illustrated  classified  section.  He  com¬ 
plimented  his  department  heads,  guests 
at  the  banquet,  ink  plant  superinten¬ 
dent,  shipping  receiver,  editorial  execu¬ 
tives  and  others  for  their  work  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  better  “during  this 
era  of  difficult  selling.” 


PRESS  SLOW  TO  FIGHT 
FOR  OTHERS— ICKES 

Quick  .to  Defend  Its  Own  Freedom, 

But  Often  Condones  Abuses  of 
Free  Speech  Privilege,  Secre¬ 
tary  Tells  College  Men 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W.vsm.xoTox,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31 — Ihe 
press  of  the  United  States,  which  arises 
to  the  defense  of  its  own  freedom  at 
every  opportunity,  is  not  so  vociferous  ! 
in  its  demands  for  the  guarantee  of 
other  Constitutional  rights. 

That  was  the  view  expressed  to  37 
editors  of  college  dailies  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes  last  Satur¬ 
day.  I 

Between  raps  at  the  .American  Lib¬ 
erty  League  and  defense  of  his  "a  little 
off  center”  philosophy,  Secretary  Ickes 
said : 

“That  part  of  the  Constitution  which 
means  the  most  to  me  is  that  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  free  speech,  a 
free  press  and  peaceful  assembly.  I 
think  that  is  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  but 
1  haven’t  looked  at  the  Constitution  for 
a  long  time.  Lilierty  I.eague  or  no  Lib¬ 
erty  League,  these  rights  have  not  been 
transplanted.” 

At  this  point  the  secretary  contended 
that  although  all  these  rights  are  equal 
some  are  defended  and  others  neglected 
or  ignored.  He  continued: 

"Some  newspapers  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  express  worry  over  the  right 
of  a  free  press,  although  the  press  here 
is  freer  than  anywhere  in  the  world. 
These  other  rights  are  just  as  precious 
and  ju't  as  essential,  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  democratic  institutions  and  the 
right  of  a  free  press. 

"1  notice  that  newsiiapers  often  con¬ 
done  and  even  advocate  a  disregard  for 
these  other  equal  rights.  Upon  occa¬ 
sions  of  industrial  unrest,  the  people 
are  often  denied  the  right  lawfully  to 
hire  a  hall,  even  to  meet  on  a  vacant 
lot.  Their  meetings  are  broken  up  by 
the  nightsticks  of  the  jiolice  and  deputy  . 
sheriffs.  .And  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  j 
many  newspapers  which  worry  much 
about  that,  if  those  who  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  their  rights  differ  in  their  beliefs 
from  them. 

"If  others  differ  from  us  in  politics, 
religion,  or  the  color  of  the  skin,  then 
their  rights  don’t  seem  so  important. 

It  is  dangerous  to  suhscrilK-  to  the  the¬ 
ory  that  rights  can  lie  turned  on  or 
off  to  suit  one’s  own  convenience.  _We 
want  no  tyranny,  either,  of  the  right 
or  left,  neither  t'ommunist  or  Facist, 
but  we  must  have  a  keen  and  tender 
regard  for  these  three  fundamental 
rights." 

.Mr.  Ickes  told  the  group  that  it  was 
his  view  the  majority  needs  no  writing 
to  protect  it.  it  is  the  minority  that 
needs  protection. 

Urging  the  group  to  abide  religiously 
by  the  law  of  truth,  the  Secretary  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  he  indeiiendent  in  their 
opinions  without  regard  for  the  atti- 
ttule  of  supression  favored  by  “super¬ 
annuated  professors  and  boards  of  husi- 
business  men  trustees.”  He  continued: 

"It  is  lietter  to  think  a  little  off  cen¬ 
ter  than  not  to  think  at  all.” 

Prior  to  meeting  the  Interior  Depart-  ^ 
nient  head,  the  group  called  on  Presi-  | 
dent  RiKisevelt  at  the  White  House. 
Tliey  told  him  it  was  their  plan  to 
organize  a  movement  for  an  iincensored 
college  press. 

After  hearing  Jesse  H.  Cutrer.  editor 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Reveille,  descrilie  why  he  was  expelled 
from  the  college,  the  editors  made  plans 
to  form  an  organization  to  fight  polit¬ 
ical  censorship  of  the  college  press. 


20,100  CHILDREN  GET  TOYS 

More  dolls  and  toys  were  distributed 
by  the  .Veil'  Orleans  Times-Tica\une  at 
Christmas  this  year  than  ever  before  in 
the  .38  years  the  daily  has  lieen  raising 
its  fund.  On  Dec.  24,  20,000  white 
children  gathered  at  Heinemann  Park, 
and  were  provided  with  toys,  candy  and 
fruit,  an  .American  flag,  and  a  street 
car  ticket.  On  Christmas  day  distribu¬ 
tion  of  gifts  to  negro  children  was  made 
in  the  uark. 


Slump  Not  Ended^  McCormick; 

Urges  Intensive  Selling  Efforts 


View  of  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  department  convention  banquet  at  Stevens 
Hotel  at  which  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  was 
principal  speaker,  Dec.  28 
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Whence  come  these  shoppers,  the  people  who 
throng  the  downtown  streets  and  stores?  They’re 
Detroiters  and  people  living  in  the  six  major  coun¬ 
ties  adjoining  the  city — the  Detroit  trading  area. 
They’re  the  people  comprising  48%  of  Michigan’s 
entire  population,  who  account  for  65%  of  the 
state’s  income  tax  returns  and  55%  of  its  total 
retail  sales  volume.  True,  there  is  business  beyond 
these  limits,  but  it  is  costly  to  get  and  most  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  other  home  town  media. 


In  the  Detroit  trading  area,  The  News  has  over 
20,000  more  daily  and  24,000  more  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  than  any  other  paper.  But  when  you  con¬ 
sider  where  this  circulation  goes,  News  coverage 
takes  on  added  significance.  A  recent  survey  of 
25,000  Detroit  homes  proved  that  the  higher  the 
family  income,  the  higher  is  News’  coverage  as 
shown  by  the  above  chart.  This  is  something  for 
advertisers  in  the  Detroit  market  to  remember 
in  1935! 


The  Detroit  News 


New  York 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc.,  50  £.  42nd  St. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 

J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  No.  Michiga: 
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50-50  ADVERTISING  SYSTEM  HURTS 
MANUFACTURER,  ANALYSIS  SHOWS 

National  Advertber,  Placing  Copy  Through  Dealers  to  Save  on 
Rate,  Loses  Control  of  Campaign,  May  Defeat  Own 
Aims,  Says  Major  Market  Newspapers,  ilnc. 

A  TIMELY  discussion  of  coopera-  that  will  be  produced  by  the  advertise- 
tive  advertisine  and  its  effect  on  nient  that  the  dealer  himself  writes  and 


tive  advertising  and  its  effect  on 
newspaper  revenue  appeared  recently  in 
the  confidential  bulletins  of  Major 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
showing  abuses'  that  have  resulted  from 
manufacturers’  crediting  their  dealers 
with  advertising  money  to  be  used  in 
local  newspaper  advertising. 

In  the  first  article  on  this  subject, 
C.  H.  Sundberg  of  Major  Market 
Newspapers  pointed  out  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  this  system  and  showed  the  need 
of  absolute  control  of  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  manufacturer. 

John  T.  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Association 
of  Chicago,  in  a  later  article,  related 
the  question  of  cooperative  advertising 
to  the  general-retail-rate  controversy  at 
present  being  agitated.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
declared  that  newspapers  are  being  used 
as  “footballs”  by  “super-teams  of 
business.”  i 

In  the  first  article  Mr.  Sundberg 
analyzed  cooperative  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  in  part  as  follows: 

“While  some  manufacturers  may  feel 
that  they  are  beating  the  ‘national’  rate 
and  securing  the  ‘local’  rate,  they  are 
in  reality  defeating  their  own  ends. 

“Some  markets  need  more  intensive 
advertising  cultivation  than  other  mar¬ 
kets.  With  a  cooperative  advertising 
plan  based  on  so  many  dollars  allowed 
the  dealer  for  advertising  for  each  unit 
iie  purchases,  the  comparatively  inactive 
dealer  making  but  few  sales  will  of 
necessity  have  but  a  small  advertising 
appropriation.  If  the  manufacturer  has 
the  best  dealer  he  can  secure  in  that 
fiiarket,  that  dealer  needs  more  adver¬ 
tising  to  get  his  sales  up  to  the  national 
par. 

“To  illustrate :  Let  us  say  that  the 
dealer  can  sell  100  units  per  year.  The 
manufacturer  allows  the  dealer  $2  per 
unit  to  which  the  dealer  adds  another 
$2.  Thus  $4  per  unit  is  being  spent 
to  produce  100  sales.  It  may  be  that 
this  market  should  produce  at  least  200 
sales  for  the  manufacturer.  How  is 
he  going  to  produce  this  200  sales  if 
he  has  an  advertising  appropriation  that 
will  only  produce  100  sales? 

“Another  disadvantage  of  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  plan  is  that  there 
can  be  no  planned  continuity  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  dealer  is  essentially  a 
salesman  and  not  an  advertising  expert. 
He  advertises  as  the  spirit  moves  him, 
or  when  the  manufacturer,  or  the  local 
newspaper,  puts  the  pressure  on  him. 
If  there  is  any  advantage  to  continu¬ 
ity  in  advertising,  it  is  usually  lost 
when  the  dealer  is  the  one  who  makes 
the  decision. 

“If  the  dealer  is  a  large  outlet  like 
a  department  store,  we  will  say,  or  a 
public  utility,  they  make  up  their  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  plans  far  in 
advance.  These  plans  may  or  may  not 
coincide  with  the  manufacturer’s  pro¬ 
duction  plans,  and  there  is  lost  motion 
and  lost  effort. 

“Much  merchandise  is  seasonable. 
Some  merchandise  can  be  sold  the  year 
round.  Some  manufacturers,  by  con¬ 
tinuous  advertising,  have  taken  their 
products  out  of  the  seasonable  class  and 
put  them  on  a  year  round  basis.  Un¬ 
less  the  manufacturer  has  a  continuous 
advertising  campaign,  he  has  no  chance 
to  iron  out  the  peaks  and  the  valleys 
in  the  sales  curve. 

“One  of  the  bad  features  of  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  plan  is  the  kind 
of  advertising  that  is  produced.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  manufacturer  pro¬ 
vides  the  dealer  with  mats  and  sug¬ 
gested  advertisements,  and  sometimes 
these  are  used,  but  not  often.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  dealer,  being  pressed  for 
time,  and  not  being  an  advertising  ex¬ 
pert,  usually  ‘runs  an  ad.’  If  the  manu¬ 
facturer  ran  the  advertisement  himself 
he  would  make  that  advertisement  pro¬ 
duce  many  times  the  amount  of  sales 


that  will  be  produced  by  the  advertise¬ 
ment  that  the  dealer  himself  writes  and 
tries  to  illustrate  from  a  stock  of  cuts 
or  mats.” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  discussed  the  effect  of 
this  type  of  advertising  on  newspaper 
revenue  as  follows : 

“The  theory  of  the  preferential  rate 
to  retail  advertisers  was  based  largely 
on  the  thought  that  newspapers  were 
developed  to  serve  given  communities, 
and  were  the  medium  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  trade  and  social  existence 
in  these  communities.  In  turn,  trades¬ 
men,  recognizing  the  benefits  accruing, 
supported  the  publications  by  consistent 
advertising  patronage.  The  expansion 
of  retail  establishments  was  phenome¬ 
nal,  and  the  results  created  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  manufacturers,  who  like¬ 
wise  were  induced  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  great  force  for  the  development 
of  business. 

“Then  the  chain  store  era  was  born. 
A  new  era  of  merchandising  was  con¬ 
ceived.  Greater  profits  than  had  ever 
been  apparent  had  to  be  developed,  and 
certain  antagonisms  by  the  public  to¬ 
ward  this  new  form  of  retail  endeavor 
had  to  be  overcome.  A  new  sales  bait 
was  discovered  in  the  form  of  propaga¬ 
tion  of  ‘loss  leader’  merchandise,  and 
this  is  really  the  parentage  of  'coopera¬ 
tive  advertising’  practice.  It  represented 
the  struggle  of  two  gigantic  forces  to 
obtain  results  with  the  retail  structure, 
possessing  the  advantage  of  being  both 
purchaser  and  distributor.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  the  retail  structure  and  the 
desire  for  advantage  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  structure  has  produced 
this  form  of  diversion  from  previously 
acknowledged  and  .successful  channels 
of  sales  promotion. 

“Newspapers,  in  the  meantime,  have 
not  changed  their  sentiment  or  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  the  retail  advertiser,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  stationary  atti¬ 
tude  of  local  rate  structures  covering 
the  period  of  this  transition.  A  further 
transgression  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
papers  has  been  to  permit  the  invasion 
of  the  existing  retail  rate  structure  by 
general  advertisers. 

“Cooperative  advertising  probably 
causes  the  greatest  confusion  and  prob¬ 
ably  represents  the  most  flagrant  diver¬ 
sion  feature.” 

FUND  MARKS  47TH  YEAR 

The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  Fresh  Air 
Fund  recently  celebrated  its  47th  year. 

camp  located  in  the  Grafton  Moun¬ 
tains  near  Troy  is  utilized  annually  to 
provide  two-week  vacations  for  ap¬ 
proximately  500  children  from  July  1 
to  Sept.  1  It  is  sustained  by  contribu¬ 
tions  solicited  through  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper.  The  Troy  Times  has 
been  published  for  84  years. 


271,831 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  oF  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues)  i 
for  the  month  of  ! 

DECEMBER,  1934  ! 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
_of_THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of 
December,  1934,  was  191,848 

Eomrything  in  BatUmorm 
Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evoning  Sunday  ' 


SALES  TAX  INTERPRETED 

A  decree  construing  the  Missouri 
sales  ta.x  law,  as  appli^  to  newspaper 
revenues,  was  filed  Dec.  26  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  at  Kansas  City  by  Judge 
Brown  Harris.  The  decision  was  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  to 
test  a  ruling  announced  by  the  state 
auditor.  Judge  Harris  held  that  the 
sales  tax  could  not  be  collected  by  the 
state  upon  revenues  of  a  newspaper 
where  contracts  were  made  with  agen¬ 
cies  or  individuals  operating  outside  of 
Missouri.  It  also  was  decided  that  col¬ 
lections  from  Missouri  advertising  cir¬ 
culated  in  other  states  were  exempt 
from  the  sales  tax. 

SWEETLAND  TO  VISIT  U.  S. 

Reginald  Sweetland,  Chicago  Daily 
Xezt'S  Tokio  correspondent,  left  recently 
for  the  United  States.  He  is  returning 
to  this  country  for  a  furlough  after  si.x 
years  in  the  Orient.  .\ccompanying 
him  is  his  wife,  a  Russian  girl,  whom  he 
recently  married.  John  Gunther,  Daily 
News  V’ienna  correspondent  who  has 
been  visiting  in  .America,  left  recently 
for  his  post  in  Vienna.  During  his 
absence  his  wnfe  covered  for  him. 

NEW  WEEKLY  IN  NEWARK 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Weekly  Post, 
an  eight-page  newspaper,  made  its  first 
appearance,  Dec.  28.  A.  L.  Bender  is 
editor  and  Victor  Hamerslag,  managing 
editgr.  James  W.  Kelly,  Jr.,  is  business 
manager.  It  is  published  by  The  New¬ 
ark  Post  Publishing  Co.,  of  which  Ben¬ 
der  is  president,  Hamerslag  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Kelly,  secretary-treasurer. 


FOUNDATION  INCORPORATED 

A  decree  of  incorporation  has  been 
granted  the  Missouri- Yenching  Jour¬ 
nalism  Foundation,  an  organization  to 
promote  journalistic  education  at  Yench¬ 
ing  University,  Peiping,  C^inx  The 
decree  was  granted  by  the  circuit  court 
at  Columbia,  Mo.  The  corporation  » 
empowered  to  receive  gifts  and  borrow 
money  for  the  furtherance  of  its  pur¬ 
pose,  but  no  member  may  use  any  of 
the  net  income  for  a  private  purpose 
and  none  will  receive  pay.  Directors 
of  the  corporation  include:  Dr.  Walter 
Williams,  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri;  James  Wright  Brown, 
president  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Dr. 
N.  Gist  Gee,  vice-president,  Yenching 
University;  W.  F.  Prisk,  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Press-Telegram;  Marcellus  Fos¬ 
ter,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press;  and  R.  G. 
Callvert,  Portland  Oregonian. 

WILSON  JOINS  TRANSCRIPT 

William  F.  Rogers,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  'has 
announced  the  addition  of  Donald  B. 
Wilson  to  the  national  advertising 
staff.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  and  recently  New  England 
manager  for  the  Evans  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration. 

GEORGIA  PAPER  APPOINTS 

.\fter  a  period  of  several  years  in 
which  it  has  had  no  foreign  advertising 
representation,  the  Waycross  (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald  has  announced  that  it 
will  be  represented  during  the  coming 
year  by  the  Devine-Tenney  Corpora¬ 
tion. 


UDDIIEBT  suBSTRNCE  m 

HHKIItal  BY  m\ 


WORCESTER  inventive  ingenuity  Hm  created  the  hardest  substance 
ever  made  by  man — an  abraisive  so  keen  that  it  will  cut  the  name  of 
Worcester  into  the  toughest  markets  on  earth.  So  another  product  is 
added  to  the  long  list  of  manufactures  which  keep  Worcester  workers  busy 
and  Worcester  buying  power  stable. 

City  of  skilled  workers — 

Worcester  is  a  city  where  skill  of  hand  and  keenness  of  mind  are 
cashed  in  at  the  paymMter’s  window.  Of  the  3,000  products  turned 
out  by  Worcester’s  450  factories,  most  are  of  the  type  requiring 
skilled  labor.  The  result  is  a  high  average  wage  and  a  per  capita 
savings  THREE  times  the  U.  S.  avereige. 

And  diversified  industries — 

In  steel,  textiles,  leather,  paper  and  other  materials.  ^  Worcester 
manufactures  products  so  varied  that  many  are  always  in  demand. 
Besides  the  great  factories  with  which  the  name  of  Worcester  is 
instantly  identified,  the  city  has  hundreds  of  smaller  shops.  Fully 
75  per  cent  of  Worcester  factories  employ  50  persons  or  less.  Similar 
conditions  prevail  throughout  the  county — no  one  industry  con¬ 
tributes  so  much  as  6  per  cent  of  Worcester  county  s  total  wealth 
of  manufactures. 

Covered  by  One  medium — 

This  rich  and  stable  industrial  market,  concentrating  a  population 
of  433,287  within  an  average  18-mile  radius,  is  effectively  cultivated 
through  these  newspapers  ALONE. 


AVBttAGE  NET  PAID  DAILY  CHWCLAITON 

MORE  l  An  AACI  FOR  OVER 
than  IWlyyHV  7  YEARE 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Mass.  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 
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Gosh! 


...Here  it  is  1935!” 


^ ^  Did  It  give  you  a  bit  of  a  shock 
^  to  see  that  date  on  the  calendar 

and  start  counting  back?  Six- 
^  teen  years  this  winter  since  the 
great  minds  gathered  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  to  redraw  the  maps.  Twenty-three  years 
since  the  Titanic  went  down.  Gosh!  It  doesn’t 
seem  that  long.  You  can  still  remember  the  ex¬ 
citement  when  the  flash  came  In  the  office  and  how 
the  headline  started  shaping  itself  in  your  mind. 

A  lot  of  news  has  flowed  through  the  Lino¬ 
types  since  then.  A  lot  of  things  have  changed 
. . .  and  yet  other  things  have  stood  strangely  still, 
like  the  little  white  house  down  ' 

the  street  that’s  all  walled  in  by  ^ 

apartment  buildings  now.  That  B  ^ 
little  wffilte  house  looks  oddly  B- 
out  of  place  to  the  casual  passer-by,  but  it’s  the 
same  house  it  alw'ays  was  to  the  people  who  have 
been  living  in  it  all  these  years. 

When  we  live  very  close  to  a  thing,  day  after 
day,  we  don’t  always  notice  that  the  world  has 
moved  clear  past  it.  There  are  lots  of  people  with 
—  their  boots  contentedly  parked 
stoves,  who  never  heard 

Take  the  dress  of  a  news- 
\  paper,  for  instance.  It  can  get  to 


look  old-fashioned  before  you  know  it.  To  those 
who  publish  it,  it  has  the  comfortable  familiarity 
of  long  association.  Readers  are  used  to  it,  too  . . . 
they  see  nothing  strange  about  it  till  they  have 
occasion  to  compare  it  with  a  paper  of  more  up- 
^  to-date  appearance,  or  an  out- 

of-town  visitor  says,  “What  a 
quaint  looking  paper  you  have 
here !  So  old-fashioned !  ” 
Fashions  change  in  news¬ 
paper  dress,  you  know.  And  not  only  fashions,  but 
conditions.  Papers  are  printed  faster  today . . .  read 
more  hurriedly.  The  newer  type  faces  are  easier 
to  read,  as  well  as  better-looking.  The  faces  that 
headlined  the  Titanic  disaster  don’t  seem  to  fit  the 
tempo  of  the  New  Deal.  Retail  advertisers  have 
seen  the  attractive  typography  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers,  and  rebel  at  a  steady  diet  of  Chelten¬ 
ham  and  Century. 

Maybe  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  take  a  long, 
critical  look  at  your  own  paper.  Try  to  imagine 
you  are  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time.  Does  it  look  alert?  Up  to  ^ 

the  minute?  Is  it  easy  to  read? 

If  you  decide  the  dress  is  a 
trifle  out-moded,  we’ll  be  glad  Hll  /  i 
to  help  you  rejuvenate.  We’ve  had  a  hand  in 
sprucing-up  a  good  many  of  the  best  newspapers. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Linotype  Coslon  Old  Face 
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CLASSIFIED  AD  PROSPECTS  FOR  1935 
ARE  GOOD,  MANAGERS  BELIEVE 


Say  the  Stage  Is  Set  for  a  Steady  Climb  During  New  Year — 
Added  Volume  Is  Expected  from  Government’s 
Building  Program — Rentals  Off 

ridiculously 


An  upward  trend  in  newspaper  classi- 
•  tied  advertising  in  1935  is  predicted 
by  classified  managers  in  a  survey 
printed  this  week  by  the  Classified 
Journal. 

W.  O.  Sessions,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  Telegram,  representing  the  Rocky 
Mountain  section,  said  that  rental  copy 
may  show  a  loss,  but  automobile  adver¬ 
tisements  should  balance  this  loss.  He 
said  further: 

“The  governmental  program  of  cheap 
money  for  building  should  show  its 
effect  on  the  housing  shortage  during 
the  latter  half  of  1935.  With  the 
Home  Ownehs  Loan  Corporation  mak¬ 
ing  no  more  commitments,  there  is  as¬ 
surance  from  banks  and  individual  in¬ 
vestors  that  money  will  be  available  for 
home  building  next  spring.  This  should 
be  good  for  some  classified  gains  in  real 
estate,  rentals  and  money  to  loan. 

"There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
wanted  real  estate,  furniture,  old  gold 
and  miscellaneous  wanted  columns.  This 
is  practically  all  every-day  copy,  and 
that’s  what  builds  a  good  monthly  vol¬ 
ume. 

“All  in  all,  for  1935  we  are  setting 
quotas  to  exceed  the  first  half  of  1932.” 

Representing  the  Southw’est,  A.  H. 
Van  Duyn,  Oklahonui  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  said  that  real  estate  is  in 
a  more  healthy  condition,  and  that  by 
spring  the  building  industry  should  yield 
linage.  Rentals  have  been  showing  a 
loss,  he  said,  but  business  opportunity 
copy  is  increasing.  Mr.  V’an  Duyn  ex¬ 
pressed  confidene  in  used  car  copy  for 
1935.  Classified  managers  in  the  South¬ 
west,  he  added,  are  catering  more  to  the 
individual  advertiser  than  the  profes¬ 
sional  advertiser. 

George  T.  Bertsch,  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  said.  “The  outlook  in  the  East 
for  classified  advertising  is  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  it  has  been  for  five 
years.  Our  big  job  is  to  ‘build  back’ 
classified  advertising  in  the  minds  of 
the  general  public.  The  percentage  of 
persons  in  any  city  who  actually  use 


N.  Y.  CLASSIFIED  MEETING 


State  Group  Will  Convene  in  Roches¬ 
ter  January  21-22 

The  New  York  State  winter  meeting 
of  classified  managers  will  take  place 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Jan.  21  and  22 
under  the  direction  of  Philip  D.  Craw¬ 
ford  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

The  local  arrangpr>’ents  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Seneca  are  in  the  hands  of  .\nthonv  T. 
Powderly  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
at\d  Chronicle,  national  secretary  of  the 
A.N.C.A.M. 

A  general  invitation  is  offered  to 
classified  managers  outside  the  state  to 
attend.  Thomas  F.  Quinn  of  the  Troy 
Record  is  chairman  of  attendance. 


EDITORIAL  PAY  RAISED 

Owen  Moon,  publisher,  IVinston- 
Salem  (X.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
announced  salary  increases  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  Jan.  1. 


SEEKING  “NEWS  WRITERS” 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
recently  announced  a  new  contest  in 
which  readers  who  are  interested  in 
developing  their  talents  as  newspaper 
writers  are  invited  to  enter.  Tlie  con¬ 
test  calls  for  a  reader  to  select  a  fur¬ 
nished  or  unfurnished  apartment  or  ho¬ 
tel  from  the  paper’s  “for  rent”  want 
ads  and  visit  the  place,  describe  its 
rooms,  conveniences,  etc.,  similar  to  the 
way  Irene  King  has  conducted  a  daily 
column  in  the  classified  section  on 
“apartment  hunting.”  The  Herald  and 
Examiner  will  pay  $5,  $3,  $2  and  $1 
apiece  for  the  best  stories  to  be  printed 
daily  in  the  want  ad  section. 


16  ADVERTISERS  USE 
DAILY’S  ‘RADIO  LOG’ 


classified  advertising 
small.  Here  in  Baltimore  all  news¬ 
papers  are  devoting  more  space  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  promotion  than  has  been 
the  case  for  a  long  time.” 

W.  R.  Blend,  Chicago  7Vif>i<«f,  pointed 
to  new  fields  in  classified  developed 
during  the  depression,  specifically  direct 
sales  propositions,  as  a  good  sign  for 
the  future. 

“Advertisers,”  he  said,  “found  _  that 
added  space  brought  additional  business, 
with  a  result  that  manv  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  15  and  25  line  buyers  be¬ 
came  not  only  column  buyers,  but  in 
some  cases  2-column  buyers.  They 
found  out  what  we  had  always  l)een 
sure  of — that  classified  is  more  widely 
read  than  advertisers  generally  imagine 
and  that  direct  sales  of  either  new  or 
used  items  can  be  made  through  classi¬ 
fied  columns  the  same  as  they  can  l)e 
made  through  display  columns. 

“.\gain.  let  the  figures  talk :  .\utomo- 
tive  will  end  1934  with  a  larger  percent 
of  total  than  at  any  time  since  1920 : 
business  directory  will  be  all  gain,  since 
the  classification  was  established  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression ;  personal  loans,  which 
ran  2.7  per  cent  of  total  in  1930,  was 
pushed  up  to  3.99  per  cent  in  1932  and 
will  probably  go  over  6  per  cent  for 
1934;  jewelry  and  watches,  next  to 
nothing  in  1926,  was  raised  to  0.26  per 
cent  of  total  in  1930,  and  will  end  1934 
about  3  per  cent  of  total.  These  are 
typical  examples. 

“With  this  situation  as  a  background 
I  believe  we  are  in  a  more  healthy  p<i- 
sition  today  than  we  have  ever  been 
before.” 

For  making  classified  gains  in  the 
new  year  M.  \V.  Burgess,  president  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  urged  man¬ 
agers  to  study  current  business  condi¬ 
tions.  and  map  their  course  from  that 
angle. 

E.  F.  Emmel,  Atlanta  Georgian- 
American,  said  that  a  steady  climb  in 
classified  during  1935  is  likely. 


Small  Stations  and  Advertiser*  List 
Their  Programs  Under  Plan 
Promoted  by  L.  A.  Times 
Classified  Department 


.•\  means  of  developing  revenue  from 
the  smaller  radio  users  is  being  tried 
out  by  the  Los  .Angeles  Times,  the  first 
appearance  of  the  feature  in  a  recent 
Sunday  issue  bringing  copy  from  16  ad¬ 
vertisers.  This  is  through  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  supplementary  radio  log  on  the 
radio  page  each  day.  space  in  which 
is  open  to  any  station  or  advertiser  at 
line  rates. 

The  plan  is  similar  to  one  developed 
by  an  eastern  advertising  agency,  ex¬ 
cept  that  this  is  handled  directly  by 
the  newspaper,  and  instead  of  catering 
to  programs  on  the  national  hook-ups, 
provides  a  means  by  which  the  quarter 
hour  and  half  hour  programs  on  small 
stations  may  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  listener. 

The  listings  are  classified  as  to  hour, 
and  list  tlie  station,  the  kilocycle,  the 
name  of  the  program  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  alvont  it  which  the  advertiser 
desires.  A  minimum  of  three  lines  is  re- 
ouired.  It  does  not  conflict  with  the 
Times’  regular  “Dial.”  in  which  arc 
listed,  hour  by  hour,  the  programs  of 
all  local  stations.  The  “Dial,”  however. 


does  not  name  sponsors,  nor  give  any 
information  on  recorded  programs  ex¬ 
cept  to  indicate  their  type.  The  new 
“Log,”  therefore,  is  being  well-received 
by  small  advertisers  and  the  small  sta¬ 
tion  operators,  many  of  whom  turn  leads 
over  to  the  newspaper. 

Advertising  appearing  in  the  log  is 
handled  by  the  classified  department, 
where  the  idea  originated.  Guy  Daniel, 
classified  manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  although  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  brought  only  half  as  many  adver¬ 
tisers  as  the  paper  had  expected,  all 
were  pleased  with  the  feature,  and  in¬ 
dications  pointed  to  a  steadily  growing 
list. 

The  rate  charged  is  based  upon  the 
legular  display  inch  rate.  Some  figur¬ 
ing  was  done  to  determine  how  much 
waste  there  would  be  from  the  headings, 
etc.,  and  the  rate  was  then  increased 
by  the  same  amount  to  bring  the  same 
revenue  from  the  space  occupied  by  the 
log  as  would  be  received  from  the  same 
amount  of  display  space.  The  “waste” 
was  found  to  average  around  20  per 
cent.  The  Times  also  allows  agency 
commission  on  this  classification. 


PRESENT  AT  FATAL  HRE 

D.  Kelly  Scruton,  a  reporter  for  the 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat,  was  attend¬ 
ing  a  Christmas  eve  party  at  the  home 
of  a  friend  when  the  house  caught  fire, 
fatally  burning  the  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  host  and  sending  three 
other  guests  to  the  hospital  with  se¬ 
rious  injuries.  The  fire  started  when  a 
guest  attempted  to  light  a  cigaret.  The 
head  flew  off  the  match  and  struck  a 
Christmas  tree.  Flames  shot  up,  and 
within  a  few  seconds  the  living  room 
of  the  home  was  enveloped  in  flames. 
.After  calling  the  fire  departments. 
Scruton  did  what  he  could  to  get  the 
guests  out  of  the  home.  He  then  called 
ambulances  to  take  the  injured  to  the 
hospital. 


SEEKING  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT 

The  family  of  the  late  Donald  H. 
Wilson,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  has  applied 
to  the  Ontario  government  for  favor¬ 
able  consideration  in  disposal  of  his 
estate,  which  includes  the  business  and 
plant  of  the  Port  Hofie  Guide,  daily 
newspaper  of  which  he  was  editor  and 
publisher.  Wilson  died  in  October  of 
arsenic  poisoning,  and  last  month  the 
bodies  of  his  wife  and  child  were  found 
in  Lake  Ontario.  Disposal  of  the  es¬ 
tate  has  been  held  up  through  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  child  or  mother  died 
first.  _  Possibility  of  the  province  es¬ 
cheating  the  estate  has  also  entered  into 
the  situation. 


ADOPTS  LARGER  TYPE 

Acting  on  an  overwhelming  demand 
in  letters  from  its  readers  whom  it 
queried  on  their  type  preference,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  on  Dec.  10  adopted 
a  jarger  size  type.  It  is  now  using  7 
point  on  a  7-point  slug  instead  of  6}4 
point  on  a  7-point. 


UTAH  PRESS  TO  MEET 

.Annual  convention  of  Utah  State 
Press  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
X’ewhouse  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan. 
12  and  13.  The  chief  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  the  XRA.  Other  business 
includes  election  of  officers  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution. 


Years  affo  William  Berri.  owner  of  The  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  refused  to  believe  that  advertisiiifi 
to  advertisers  was  worth  while. 


The  undersigned  sold  him  six  jiieces  of  copy  at 
a  cost  for  publication  in  trade  publications  of  $360. 


After  the  fourth  “advertisement”  appeared,  an 
advertiser  gave  us  an  order  for  $1200  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  We  never  had  solicited  the  account.  He  wrote: 
“  Answering  vour  advertisement.  T  enclose  our  order 
for  $1200.”  ‘ 


Publishers,  if  alert,  will  recognize  the  necessity 
of  Advertising  as  well  as  direct  Salesmanship. 


For  over  twenty  years  I  ])ersonally  wrote  every 
advertisement  of  “The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union” 
for  “The  Editor  &  Publisher”  and  “Printers’  Ink.” 
Until  this  advertising  appeared  that  Brooklyn  news¬ 
paper  never  made  a  dollar. 


In  1925,  as  Executor  of  Mr.  Berri’s  Estate,  I 
agreed  to  sell  the  “Standard  Union”  for  $901,000 
cash. 


Advertising  and  Salesmanship  can  double  the 
earnings  of  many  newspapers  today. 


I  should  like  to  give  to  Publishers  the  same 
service  I  gave  to  “The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union.” 
This  will  be  profitable  to  both. 


Plainfield 


New  Jersey 
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DUNDEE  EDITOR  HONORED 

On  the  occasion  of  his  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  English  journalism.  D.  C.  : 
Thomson,  directing  head  of  the  Dundee  \ 
Courier  and  .Advertiser  and  allied  pub¬ 
lications.  was  presented  with  a  Count  i 
Mario  Grixoni  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  | 
Thomson.  Officials  of  the  D.  C.  Thom-  i 
son  &  Co..  Ltd.,  and  John  Leng  &  Co.,  < 
Ltd.,  made  the  presentation  Dec.  17. 
With  his  father.  Mr.  Thomson  be¬ 
came  sole  proprietor  of  the  Courier  in 
1884. 
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Why  buy  TWO  machines  when 
ONE  INTERTTPE  will  do? 


Frequently  all  that  is  needed  to  land  that 
big  order  ...  or  to  make  it  show  a  profit 
after  it  is  landed  ...  is  some  change  in  the 
methods  of  operation  that  will  hold  costs 
to  a  minimum. 

And  in  these  post-depression  days,  when 
ethics  of  fair  competition  require  more 
uniformity  in  prices,  your  compositors  and 
machine  operators  must  be  supplied  with 
every  possible  modern  improvement. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  the  printer  or 
publisher  to  buy  a  special  machine  to  set 
big  type  beyond  the  range  of  the  key¬ 
board.  The  New  Intertype  Composing 
Stick  Attachment  provides  for  economical 
slug  composition  up  to  and  including  60 
point  — on  any  Intertype. 


This  new  attachment  also  provides  .  . . 

★  An  economical  method  of  setting  cor¬ 
rections  and  miscellaneous  lines  without 
interrupting  regular  machine  production. 

★  A  new  time-saving  feature— automatic 
spaceband  justification  of  hand-set  lines. 

★  A  simple  all-slug  system  which  is  prac¬ 
tical  for  small  composing  rooms  as  well  as 
for  large  ones. 

★  An  economical  method  of  setting  a 
wide  range  of  type,  with  a  minimum  in¬ 
vestment  and  low  cost  of  operation.  Why 
not  investigate  this  new  Intertype  feature 
today?  Our  folder  entitled  "A  New  and 
Unique  Composing  System"  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  *  360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Text  set  In  14  Point  Intertype  Beton 


ted  competition  with  publication  houses  the  world 


lele  letters  of  Napoleon  to  Marie  Louise — with  text  to 
id  their  drama.  This  commentary  and  narrative  is  the 
ated  especially  for  the  work  by  the  French  Government. 
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)i  Ace  of  19351 

Eiclusive  to  Newspapers 


)LEON 


to  his  Empress^  Marie  Louise. 
Now  Disclosed  After  120  Years 


;  NAME  IN  HISTORY 


Written  during  a  period  of  four  years,  from  just  before 
Napoleon’s  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
A-Ustria,  to  his  exile  to  Elba,  these  letters  are  human 
documents  of  supreme  historical  and  romantic  value. 

QOME  letters  Napoleon  set  down  in  the  midst  of  battle — 
^  while  he  watched  Moscow  burn— during  the  tragic  retreat 
that  ensued — in  the  course  of  his  final  campaigns  against  the 
English  and  the  Germans.  Many  of  them  are  love  letters — 
love  letters  that  belie  history  as  it  has  b(‘en  written,  for 
they  evince  for  Marie  Louise  an  overwhelming  devotion. 

Only  one  of  th(*se  letters  ever  before  came  to  light  in  history 
—the  missive  intercepted  by  Bluecher  that  enabled  him  to 
defeat  Napoleon.  And  this  one  is  included — for  Bluecher, 
after  his  victory,  forwarded  the  letter  to  Marie  Louise  in 
mock  courtesy.  Fragments  from  some  of  these  letters  were 
revealed  to  prospective  buyers  at  the  London  auction  and 
widely  quoted.  No  one  COMPLETE  letter  ever  has  been 
published.  All  of  the  318  letters  will  be  presented  COM¬ 
PLETE  for  the  first  time. 


I 

)  As  the  appearance  of  these  letters  and  the  new  light  they  cast  upon  modern  history's 

e  most  spectacular  figure  will  sel  the  entire  world  talking,  so  will  their  publication  send 

skyrocketing  the  circulation  of  every  newspaper  to  publish  them. 

SE  ill  be  made  early  in  February.  Wire  today  your  reservation  find  for  terms  to 

I'RE  SYNDICATE 


Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Manager 
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P.  L.  SCHAUBLE 


BELL  TELEPHONE  USING 
DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 

Philadelphia  Utility  Executives  Be¬ 
lieve  in  Newspapers  “Almost  Ex¬ 
clusively” — Maintain  Policy 
Through  Hard  Times 

(.Special  to  Kditoe  &  Publisher) 

PuiLADEi.PHiA,  Dec.  31 — “The  time 
to  use  advertising  is  when  business  is 
needed,”  believe  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of 
Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  they 
followed  this  con¬ 
cept  during  1934, 
as  they  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  other  de¬ 
pression  years,  by 
advertising  in  369 
newspapers  in  the 
state,  including 
1 16  dailies  and 
253  weeklies. 

W'hile  the  com¬ 
pany's  annual 
newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  appropria¬ 
tions  are  substantial,  they  are  almost 
microscopic  in  comparison  with  the 
overall  cost  of  tiding  busines,  it  was 
IKjinted  out  by  P.  L.  Schauble,  who 
directs  the  company's  advertising  as 
general  information  manager  of  the 
system  in  the  State. 

In  addition,  not  even  Roger  Babson 
could  specify  what  part  of  the  annual 
revenues  could  properly  be  attributed 
to  the  business-getting  pull  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  any  form,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  business.  The  company's 
faith  in  the  pulling  power  of  news- 
jiapers  is  demonstrated,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  using  this  form  of 
advertising  since  1904. 

“The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  has  a  sales  message  for 
practically  every  person  in  the  territory 
served,”  said  Mr.  Schauble.  “There  is 
a  message  for  the  non-user  of  telephone 
service  to  persuade  him  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  telephone  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  There  also  is  a  message  for  the 
telephone  subscribe  to  persuade  him  to 
increase  his  telephone  usage. 

“The  telephone  business  is  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  the  growth  of  the  service 
increases  its  usefulness,  not  only  to  the 
new  customer  but  to  all  of  the  old  cus¬ 
tomers  as  well.  A  new  telephone  cus¬ 
tomer  finds  the  service  a  convenience  to 
himself,  hut  the  service  also  becomes 
more  useful  to  other  subscribers  who 
may  want  to  reach  that  new  customer. 

“For  30  years  the  Bell  company  has 
used  the  regular  newspaper  press  of 
Pennsylvania  almost  exclusively  in 
spreading  its  message.  The  circulation 
reaches  the  prospects  for  what  we 
have  to  sell. 

“.Advertising  like  ours  is  essentially 
a  long  run  proposition.  We  cannot  run 
special  sales  and  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments  at  any  specific  time  and  at  speci¬ 
fic  prices. 

“In  our  opinion,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  effectiveness,  the  regular  press  is  the 
obvious  medium  for  such  a  message  as 
ours. 

“We  have  continued  to  advertise  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  with  practically  no 
reduction  in  the  space  used.  In  our 
judgment  this  is  good  business,  for  if 
advertising  is  effective,  and  we  believe 
that  it  is,  the  time  to  use  it  is  when 
business  is  needed.” 

The  same  policy  will  be  carried  out 
during  1935  with  regard  to  newspaper 
advertising,  Mr.  Schauble  said. 


MAR'HNDALE  IN  ARCADIA 

P.  M.  Martindale,  of  Compton,  Cal., 
took  over  the  Arcadia  (Cal.)  Tribune 
Jan.  1  from  Albert  and  Frances  Eis- 
feller,  and  plans  to  turn  it  into  a  daily. 
The  weekly  was  started  five  years  ago 
by  Frank  Roush,  who  continues  as 
foreman  of  the  print  shop.  Staff 
changes  announced  by  Martindale  will 
make  D.  Monroe  Green  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Art  Gierlich  city  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Frances  Eisfeller  in  that  post. 


BLOCK  GREETS  EMPLOYES 

Full-Page  Editorial  in  Toledo  Blade 
ExtolU  Loyalty 

1‘aul  Block,  publisher  of  the  Toledo 
biade,  published  a  full  page  New  Year’s 
greeting  in  tne  Jan.  1  edition  carrying 
Uie  name  of  every  employe  of  the  Blade, 
the  department  in  which  he  is  employed, 
and  the  number  of  years’  service  he  has 
given  the  Blade. 

.\lr.  Block’s  editorial  greeting  con¬ 
cluded  :  “There  is  no  substitute  for 
loyalty  and  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  hard-worn  experience  that  goes  hack 
into  the  years. 


DRIVERS  GIVEN  BONUS 

Continuing  a  practice  begun  seven 
years  ago  the  South  End  Express  Co., 
of  Montclair,  X.  j.,  distributors  of  the 
Xczuark  livening  Sews,  presented  all 
employes  with  extra  wages  and  bonuses 
for  careful  driving  during  the  year. 
The  presentations  took  place  at  a  party- 
in  the  company’s  garage.  There  was  a 
buffet  supper  and  entertainment.  W  hile 
each  employe  was  the  recipient  of  an 
extra  week’s  Wages,  20  drivers  having 
lierfect  records  were  given  $100  each. 
Five  having  only  minor  accidents  re¬ 
ceived  $50  each.  Distribution  of  the 
gifts  was  by  Michael  M.  .\lullin,  deliv¬ 
ery  superintendent.  Hgrry  G.  Kallop, 
circulation  manager,  Newark  Evening 
.News  was  toastmaster  and  introduced 
Eugene  W  .  Farrell,  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Patrick  M.  Feeney, 
assistant  advertising  manager;  Benja¬ 
min  M.  j.  Foley,  classified  manager 
and  (jeorge  Bonnett. 


GYMNASIUM  FOR  STAFF 

.A  Completely  appointed  gymnasium, 
eijuipped  for  basketball,  volleyball,  in¬ 
door  baseball,  badminton  and  ping  pong 
has  l)een  put  into  service  by  the  Tlint 
( Mich. )  Journal  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  its  employes  in  all  departments. 

The  gymnasium  occupies  the  third 
floor  of  the  Journal  building,  which 
also  is  used  as  an  auditorium  for  pub¬ 
lic  meetings,  etc.  It  is  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  annual  Christmas  party  given  by 
the  journal  for  all  children  of  employes, 
when  Santa  Claus  i)resents  each  child 
with  a  gift  provided  by  the  Journal. 


FARM  PAPER  EDITOR  HONORED 

Dr.  Tait  Butler,  editor  of  Progressive 
Parmer  and  Southern  RuralisI,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  has  been  awarded  the 
•American  Farm  Bureau  Federation’s 
annual  distinguished  service  gold  medal 
in  recognition  of  his  “unselfish,  success¬ 
ful  service  in  the  interests  of  organized 
agriculture”  for  1934.  Dr.  Butler  was 
particularly  cited  for  his  work  during 
the  past  40  years  in  raising  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  agriculture  in  the  South. 


JOINS  TERRE  HAUTE  AGENCY 

S.  H.  Pittman,  formerly  of  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  is  now  operating  manager 
and  co-partner  with  H.  -A.  Collins, 
operating  the  Waldron  Advertising 
Agency,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Mr.  Pitt¬ 
man  was  formerly  in  merchandising 
and  promotion  for  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 


193,001 

Every  EVEIVIJWG 

...  a  gain  of  39,439  is  the 
remarkable  News-Post 
circulation  for  the  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30, 
1934  ...  in  addition,  the 
linage  gain  of  2,224,194 
is  equally  significant. 

Baltimore 

NEWS-POST 

Ballimore's  Oaiatanding  Newspaper 


GERMAN  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Unable  to  Survive  Nazi  Regimenta¬ 
tion,  Oldest  Paper  Closet  Doors 

The  -Munich,  Germany,  daily  news¬ 
paper,  Augsbiirgcr  .Ihendcetlung,  a 
conservative  publication  which  for  325 
years  has  catered  to  cultural  circles 
and  survived  the  ravages  of  many  cata'- 
trojilics,  economic  and  political,  ceajed 
publication  Dec.  31.  It  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  effects  of  the  Nazi  program. 

Continued  publication  of  its  literary- 
supplement  is  expected  to  perpetuate 
the  spirit  of  what  was  Germany’s  old¬ 
est  newspaper. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  HELPED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.Atlantic  City,  Jan.  2 — Much  larger 
use  of  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers,  for 
local  and  national  advertising,  is  the 
1935  prediction  of  Col.  William  H. 
kankin,  president  of  the  William  H. 
kankin  .Advertising  .Agency  of  New 
\<irk,  who  spent  the  Christmas-New 
^'car  holidays  here.  Colonel  Rankin 
described  1934  as  “the  most  eventful 
year  in  the  last  ten;  for  many  the  best, 
and  for  others  the  worst.”  He  asserted 
that  “much  of  the  business  advance 
resulted  from  the  Federal  Housing  .Ad¬ 
ministration  program,  which  already 
has  created  19,()0(j.000  lines  of  new  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspapers  alone.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  also  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  1934  improvement 
in  railroad,  oil  company,  housefurnish¬ 
ing,  heating  and  accessory-  businesses." 

PEN  CO.  RESUMES  DRIVE 

The  l-Nterbrook  Steel  Pen  Manufac¬ 
turing  Comiiany  of  (.'amden.  N.  J.,  has 
re-umed  newspaper  advertising,  using 
space  in  Camden  and  Philadelphia. 


NAMED  TEMPORARY  TRUSTEES 

1-ederal  Judge  Fake  has  appointed 
Uioinas  R.  Jones,  F'rank  C.  Ferguson 
and  Charles  L.  Carrick  as  temporary- 
reorganization  trustees  for  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Type  Founders’  Company,  Jersey- 
City,  N.  J.  and  its  subsidiary,  Barn¬ 
hart  Bros.  &  Spindler.  These  men  liave 
been  in  charge  of  tlie  affairs  of  the 
parent  company  since  Oct.  4,  1933  at 
which  time  the  comnany  filed  voluntary 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  Under  the 
order  appointing  temporary-  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  Judge  F'ake  directed  all  interested 
parties  to  show  cause  as  to  why  the 
appointments  should  not  be  made  per¬ 
manent. 


WAKEFIELD  OPENS  AGENCY 

Carl  C.  AV’akefield.  formerly  financial 
editor  of  the  San  Traneisco  Examiner 
and  previously-  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  ojiened  an  advertising 
agency  at  405  Pacific  Mutual  Building, 
()()0  Market  street,  San  F'rancisco.  Re¬ 
ciprocal  arrangements  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  Elw-ood  J.  Robinson 
.Advertising  .Agency,  Los  .Angeles,  for 
service  to  their  respective  clients. 

19TH  DIVIDEND  PAID 

l-'or  the  19th  consecutive  year,  the 
Daily  Tribune,  published  at  Terrell, 
Tex.,  has  passed  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent  to  its  stockholders.  Fred  I  Mas- 
sengill  is  president  of  the  company. 


ADDS  NEW  TYPE 

The  Burlingame  (Cal.)  Advance-Star, 
daily,  has  installed  a  font  of  7  point 
Linotype  Fxcelsior  No.  1  with  Bold 
l-'ace  No.  2.  .A.  B.  Cargill  is  publisher. 


Journal-Courier  Xmas  Parade 
Brings  Biggest  Shopping 
Day  in  4  Years! 


ONE  newspaper  was  used  for  this  Christmas  promotion,  on 
Dec.  8th — the  Journal-Courier!  The  largest  turnout  of  people 
in  New  Haven,  since  Armistice,  resulted!  A  tremendous  buying 
movement  was  started,  that  has  not  ceased! 

National  advertisers  will  profit  by  following  the  lead 
of  New  Haven  merchants! 

New  Haven  Journal -Courier 

Connecticut’s  Oldest  Daily  Newspaper 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January 


THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  1935 


We  do  no  work  but  good  work. 


We  charge  no  price  but  the  published 
price.  We  have  no  other. 


We  cut  no  corners — on  materials,  labor, 
quantity,  quality,  or  cost. 


We  are  progressive.  We  lead  all  in  all 
branches  of  our  art  because,  year  after  year, 
patiently  and  persistently,  we  have  spent 
our  earnings  liberally  in  New  Inventions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Newspaper  Industry. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


AND  THIS  IS  OUR  POLICY 
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REPORT  ON  OBSOLESCEN(}E 

Made  to  the  Directors  of  the  Wood^e 

by  its  rigj 


Gentlemen : 

I  beg  to  submit  below  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  the  obsolescence 
existing  in  the  plants  of  the  Metropolitan  Newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  state  of  obsolescence  which  this  survey  shows; 
(1)  the  revolutionary  changes  in  time-and-money -saving  mechanisms  which 
have  occurred  since  1928,  the  threshold  of  the  depression,  and  (2)  the  fact  that 
but  little  equipment  of  any  kind  has  since  been  purchased  except  by  a  few  enter¬ 
prising  publishers. 

The  m  echanical  departments  of  the  newspaper  which  have  most  fallen  into 
arrears  since  1928  are  the  STEREOTYPE  FOUNDRY,  where  printing  plates  are  made; 
the  PRESSROOM,  where  the  printing  is  done;  and  the  REELROOM,  beneath  the  press¬ 
room,  from  which  newsprint  is  fed  to  the  presses. 

In  1928  there  was  introduced  the  AUTOMATIC  autoplate  machine  which 
doubled  the  speed  and  reduced  the  cost  of  platemaking;  in  the  same  year  the 
WOOD  STEEL  PRESS  was  introduced,  which  raised  the  speed  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  from  24,000-30,000  an  hour  to  45,000-50,000  an  hour;  and  in  1934  the 
AUTOPASTER  which  replenishes  presses  automatically  with  paper  while  running 
at  full  speed. 

The  AUTOPASTER  enables  newspaper  presses  for  the  first  time  to  be  run  con¬ 
tinuously  at  full  speed  during  the  printing  of  entire  editions,  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  slowing  down  for  paper  replenishment.  It  increases  press  produc¬ 
tion,  reduces  operating  costs,  speeds  the  work  of  publication,  and  lessens  waste 
of  newsprint.  By  shortening  the  duration  of  every  press-run  it  makes  more 
runs  possible  in  the  pressroom  day. 

All  three  of  these  innovations  were  developed  by  your  Corporation. 


Now  THAT  PROSPERITY  IS  RETURNING  the  newspaper  industry  finds  itself  |th( 
more  than  half  a  decade  in  arrears,  mechanically  speaking.  It  is  operating  at  a 
disadvantage  particularly  in  the  respects  of  high  operating  cost,  waste  of  news- 
print,  slowness  of  issue,  and  waste  of  space. 


The  Following  Newspapers  Use  1‘43 

Boston  Globe 

Cincinnati  Post 

Automatic  Autoplate  Machines 

Boston,  Christian  Science  .Monitor 

Cincinnati  Times-Star 

iVetc  York  Times 

Boston  Herald 

Cleveland  Press 

iVetr  York  Sun 

Boston  Post 

Detroit  News 

Netc  York  Herald  Tribune 

Boston  Record 

Detroit  Times 

New  York  Evening  Journal 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 

New  York  Daily  News 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

New  York  Daily  Mirror 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

St.  Louis  Star 

New  York  World-Telegram 

Chicago  Daily  News 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

Atlanta  Journal 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner 

Syracuse  Herald 

Baltimore  Sun 

Chicago  Times 

Toronto  Star 

Boston  American 

Chicago  Tribune 

Toronto  Telegram 
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IN  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

d\^ewspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
Resident 


These  handicaps  will  impel  the  Metropolitan  Newspaper,  once  its  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  restoration  of  prosperity  is  confirmed,  to  bring  its  mechanical 
departments — in  which  it  customarily  takes  great  pride — up  to  date.  Only  finan¬ 
cial  considerations  will  then  hinder  its  prompt  and  thorough-going  purchase  of 
the  new  equipment  it  so  urgently  needs. 

A  careful  study  of  the  plants  of  one  hundred  and  five  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  having  circulations  of  approximately  100,000  or  more, 
now  using  obsolescent  machinery  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  departments  men¬ 
tioned,  indicates  that  the  need  for  replacement,  calculated  in  sales  price  of  new 
equipment,  amounts  approximately  to  $44,000,000. 

If  broken  down  into  the  requirements  of  the  respective  departments  the 
figures  are: 

$  6,568,000  in  the  Stereotype  Foundry 
26,045,000  in  the  Pressroom 
11,354,000  in  the  Reelroom 


This  survey  is  based  upon  the  cost  at  existing  prices  of  the  amount  of 
modern  machinery  which  would  do  the  work  of  these  plants  at  less  operating 
cost,  with  less  newsprint,  in  less  time,  and  in  smaller  space.  It  does  not  allow  for 
growth.  Nor  does  it  include — except  in  the  Stereotype  Foundry — the  plants  of 

I  the  smaller  newspapers  which  likewise  need  re-equipment, 
te  I 

In  determining  what  constitutes  modern  normality  in  up-to-date  newspaper 
equipment,  the  characteristics  of  the  plant  of  The  New  York  Times  have  been 
accepted  as  standard. 

Appended  are  the  names  of  the  newspapers,  some  of  them  foreign,  which  use 
the  machines  referred  to. 

HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 

anuary  3rd,  1935.  President 


re 


elf 
t  a 

iS- 


Foreign  Users  uf 
Automatic  Autoplate  Machines 

■imaterdam  Telgraaf 
Buenos  Aires  Mundo 
Buenos  Aires  Prensa 
london  Daily  Mail 
London  News  of  the  World 
london,  Odhams  Press  Limited 
Manchester  Allied  Newspapers 
Glasgow,  G.  Outram  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Paris  L’/ntransigeant 
Botterdamsche  Nieusblad 
Oaska  Asahi 
Tokio  Asahi 


The  Following  Newspapers  Use  193 
Wood  Steel  Printing  and 
Folding  Units 


New  York  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Cincinrusti  Times-Star 
Boston  Record 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
London  Daily  Mail 
London  Daily  Mirror 
Paris,  U Intransigeant 


The  Following  Newspapers  Have 
Purchased  54  Autopasters 
New  York  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Toronto  Star 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
London  Daily  Mail 
Jersey  City  Printing  Company 
{on  N.  Y.  Telephone  Directory) 


The  Following  Newspapers  Use  41 
Autoreels 
New  York  Times 
Toronto  Star 

Jersey  City  Printing  Company 


i 
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E  D  I 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  NEW  DEAL 

X  ail  emotional  outburst  Heywood  Broun,  bolting 
the  XKA  code  hearing  on  newspaper  pay,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  publishers’  proposals  meant  “no 
contribution  to  re-employment  or  additional  purchas¬ 
ing  power;’’  at  the  same  time  he  reiK-ated  the  now 
familiar  charge  that  “the  average  newspaperman 
must  continue  to  work  20  years  before  he  achieves  a 
salary  of  $4<1  a  week." 

It  is  rather  a  breathless  undertaking  to  keep  up 
with  the  bahl  assertions  of  radical  guild  leaders  (we 
submit  the  liiiild  Reporter  file  as  the  most  irresixin- 
sible  publication  on  record)  hut  Mr.  Bmun’s  state¬ 
ment  deserves  notice. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  simplest  and  most  ob¬ 
vious  facts  about  the  newspaper  business  in  this 
country  must  realize  that  practically  every  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  during  1934  raised  wages,  or  de¬ 
creased  hours,  or  fnith,  and  that  nearly  every  news- 
paiier  has  enlarged  its  staff  of  employes,  particularly 
editorial  workers. 

This  ill  many  cases  has  been  in  flirect  response  to 
the  recovery  crusade,  called  the  X'ew  Deal.  If  all 
returns  were  in,  publishers  instead  of  being  the 
scoundrel  labor  sweaters  that  Broun  and  his  radical 
associates  depict,  might  lie  found  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  who  have  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  pro¬ 
gram  in  ways  which  cost  money.  Because  of  in¬ 
creased  payroll  and  general  publishing  expense 
scores  of  imiiortant  newspaper',  well-known  to 
Kditor  &  Pi  Bi.iSHKR,  came  down  to  the  January  1 
line  in  their  financial  statements  showing  retluced 
net  profits,  despite  excellent  gains  in  advertising  and 
some  phenomenal  circulation  successes.  Most  of 
the  profit  on  increased  advertising  has  been  ploughed 
I'.ack  into  payroll  increases.  This  was  the  common 
experience  of  the  year  1934. 

To  test  this  matter  Editor  &  Pi  bi.isher  this 
week  surveyed  tlie  condition  among  newspapers  of 
first  rank.  Increased  expenses  for  75  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  the  period  of  eleven  months  of  1934, 


as  compared  with  first  eleven  months  of  1933,  were 
found  to  be  as  follows : 

Increased  editorial  expense  (salary  in¬ 
creases  and  employment) .  $2,375,171 

Increased  business  expense  (including 

mechanical )  .  6,855,557 

Increased  newsprint  purchases .  4,965,663 

Total  increase  in  ojierating  e.xpcnse .  $14,196,391 

Total  increase  in  revenue .  13,462,849 


Decrease  net  income .  $733,542 


So  it  is  untrue  that  newspajK-rs  have  made  "no 
contribution  to  re-employment  or  additional  pur¬ 
chasing  power.”  Equally  untrustworthy  is  Mr. 
Broun’s  charge  that  the  average  newspaperman  must 
work  20  years  to  achieve  $40  a  week  pay.  That 
charge  is  based  on  an  incomplete  (juild  survey  which 
included  copy-boys,  morgue  clerks,  messengers,  tele¬ 
phone  girls  and  other  low  pay  workers. 

In  full  fairness  it  should  be  acknowledged  at 
Washington  that  newspaper  publishers  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  principle  of  the  X’ew  Deal,  by  increasing 
payroll  expense,  irrespective  of  profit  margins.  Our 
survey  of  75  typical  daily  newspapers  tells  the  story. 
What  other  industry  can  show  a  comparable  record? 

Copy  and  subscription  copy  rales  go  up  a  cent 
in  St.  Louis,  Jefferson  City  and  East  St.  Louis. 
Jl'Iiat  of  your  prices  for  the  year  1935? 

AMERICA  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

ETURXING  from  Europe,  where  he  had 
spent  weeks  studying  conditions,  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  publisher  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
said;  “There  is  nothing  in  Europe  like  America. 
We  have  the  most  precious  things  in  the  world.  I 
come  back  a  better  American,  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  Main  Street  go-getter,  but  in  the  broader,  more 
important  interpretation  of  the  phrase.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  my  own  native  land  and  its  institutions,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  all  I  have  seen.  I  appreciate  the  liber¬ 
ties  we  enjoy —freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  speech,  freedom  to  exercise  individual 
rights.  Until  you  have  encountered  it,  you  cannot 
possibly  understand  how  frightening  conditions  in 
Europe  are,  and  how  mentality  is  imprisoned  over 
there.  We  Americans  have  much  for  which  to  be 
devoutly  thankful  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Year.” 


1935  RATE  CARDS 

I.\'  most  of  the  newsprint  price  announcements  for 
1935  there  is  a  clause  which  permits  a  change 
of  price  in  the  event  of  a  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  .-\merican  gold  dollar.  The  contingency 
may  be  remote  but  publishers  should  understand  this 
provision,  and  prepare  to  defend  tlieir  interests. 

Typical  ncw'print  contracts  for  1935  call  for  an 
increase  of  $2.50  per  ton  for  the  first  six  months 
and  "no  more”  than  a  $2.50  increase  for  the  second 
six  months,  except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  offset 
any  decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the  .American  dollar 
ill  a  free  market  between  Nov.  10.  1934,  and  the  date 
of  notification  of  a  change  in  puce. 

.So.  if  President  Roosevelt  cuts  the  gold  content  of 
the  dollar  from  59  cents  to  50  cents,  which  present 
law  authorizes  him  to  do.  it  would  amount  to  a 
charge  of  17  per  cent,  .\dding  17  per  cent  to  two 
possible  $2.50  increases  in  the  year  1935  might  bring 
newsprint  cost  to  $53.40,  over  the  1934  general  price 
of  $41.(M). 

The  effect  would  be  disastrous,  if  publishers  were 
not  prepareil  to  offset  the  change  in  their  own  rate 
cards.  There  is  no  standardized  rate  card  system 
permitting  publishers  to  cancel,  in  the  event  of  sud¬ 
denly  altered  economy,  although  many  newspaper 
cards  provide  for  a  90-day  notice  of  cancellation 
without  respect  to  cause.  Publishers  should  con¬ 
sider  1935  rate  cards  giving  notice  of  cancel¬ 
lation  in  the  event  of  a  decline  in  the  gold  value 
of  the  dollar.  If  newsprint  contracts  containing  a 
similar  clause  are  signed  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
should  be  rate  equalization. 


Ca//  a  staff  meeting,  Mr.  Rul'lislier,  and  talk 
oier  the  new  year  prospects  zvith  your  men! 
What  docs  1935  spell  in  adz'aneement  of  the 
cause  of  your  nezespaper ^  il'hat  deadzvood  can 
be  cleared  aziHiyJ  What  nezi'  sprouts  can  be 
planted?  In  unity  is  strength.  Xo  man  ran 
zeork  to  advantage  unless  his  obfectiz-es  are 
clear.  Meet,  talk,  act! 

A  RULE— WITH  “TEETH” 

URIX’G  our  long  crusade  against  free  com¬ 
mercial  publicity  we  have  speculated  on  many 
devices  through  which  publishers  might  curb 
the  abuse — some  method  which  would  give  “teeth”  to 
the  rule  that  such  matter  is  not  to  be  published.  This 
week  we  located  in  New  Jersey  a  plan  which  ought 
to  work.  We  commend  it  heartily. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Hackensack  (N. 
J.)  Bergen  Ez’cning  Record  has  cdopted  strict  rules 
to  liar  use  of  commercial  names  in  the  news  columns 
except  in  spot  news  or  except  in  specified  contin¬ 
gencies. 

.\nnouncing  the  ban.  John  Borg,  publisher,  added: 
“.Xiiy  employee  responsible  for  permitting  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  article  contrary  to  this  policy  will  be 
billed  for  the  offending  article  in  full  at  the  regular 
reader  advertising  rates  of  50  cents  per  line.” 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  directors  said ; 
“Resolved,  that,  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1935,  except¬ 
ing  in  spot  news  items  for  which  the  editors  are 
responsible,  no  reading  notices  or  write-ups  which 
mention  a  business  enterprise  or  a  commercial  prod¬ 
uct  by  name  shall  be  permitted  in  the  news  or  edi¬ 
torial  columns  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record.  When 
the  proceeds  are  devoted  solely  for  patriotic,  civic 
or  charitable  purposes,  one  ob.scure  reference  to  the 
sponsoring  commercial  enterprise  or  product  may  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher,  or  the  assis¬ 
tant  publisher.” 


Don’t  make  a  hippodrome  of  the  Hauptmann 
trial,  giving  cause  for  censure  of  the  press  as  a 
sensational  meddler  in  the  courts  of  justice. 


I  A  L 

THE  SKY’S  THE  LIMIT 

HE  credulity  of  the  members  of  the  .\merican 
•Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  oi 
Jounialism.  meeting  in  Chicago  this  week, 
must  have  been  taxed  to  the  limit  by  the  flamboyant 
and  wildly  exaggerated  talk  delivered  by  Herbert 
MiMire,  president  of  the  Traii'radio  Press  Service. 
That  news  bureau  was  set  up  by  some  former  press 
association  men  following  the  formation  of  the 
Press- Radio  Bureau,  to  supply  lews  to  the  indepen¬ 
dent  broadcasters  who  think  they  are  in  competition 
with  the  local  press  on  new'  as  well  as  advertising.  I 
To  hear  Mr.  Moore  tell  the  story,  one  would  think 
that  the  fate  of  the  nation  deiH’iids  ui)on  the  sue-  ' 
cess  of  the  venture.  “We  have  a  sacred  function  to 
fulfill.”  he  said,  "and  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  solidly  behind  us.  They  demand  news  by 
radio  and  we  shall  not  fail  them.”  Mr.  Moore  did 
not  mention  that  radio  is  a  government-licensed 
medium  and  that  in  case  of  war,  or  any  other  vast 
crisis,  when  the  people  might  be  most  in  need  of  a 
free  press,  radio  could  be  suppressed  like  the  blow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  Christmas  tree  candle.  -Also,  he  did  not 
go  into  the  fact  that  sponsored  material,  including 
political  di'cussions.  is  naturally  edited  by  the  spon¬ 
sors.  If  the  jieople  are  solidly  behind  radio  as  a 
c.ews  medium,  it  only  means  tint  the  people  do  not 
realize  the  kind  of  Frankenstein  they  are  backing. 

But  what  astonished  us  most  was  Mr.  Moore’s 
claims  as  to  the  imixirtance  of  hi'  news  service.  He 
talked  about  having  developed  a  daily  report  of  30,- 
(K)()  word'. 

We  hear  it  once  in  a  while  on  an  eastern  station 
and  the  going  for  the  announcer  is  often  quite 
labored  to  make  interc'ting  and  important  selections 
from  "30,000  words”  in  an  hour’s  talk. 

Mr.  Moore  told  his  astonished  listeners,  according 
to  reports  from  Chicago,  that  Transradio  in  9  months 
has  developed  a  service  to  150  stations,  with  more 
than  7,500  newsmen  gathering  its  news  throughout 
five  continents.  It  maintains  ten  fully  staffed 
bureaus  in  this  country,  i'  associated  with  a  dozer.  | 
others,  has  staff  correspondents  in  all  of  the  prin-  f 
cipal  cities,  and  of  course  these  boys  are  beating  j 
the  daylights  out  of  the  daily  press.  ' 

-Another  and  slightly  more  accurate  way  of  stating 
the  facts  would  be  that  Transradio,  in  addition  to  a 
skeleton  organization,  subscribes  to  the  Havas  Ser¬ 
vice,  with  its  vast  number  of  correspondents  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  world,  and  the  New  A'ork  News 
Bureau,  with  its  Central  News  of  London  connec- 
tii'n.  and  possibly  other  agencies  that  sell  their 
prixlucts  to  all  comers. 

•  No  doubt  Havas  alone  could  claim  7,500  newsmen 
X'ew  York  is  the  chief  news  city  in  .America,  and 
to  cover  it  the  .Associated  Press  has  some  40  police 
cards.  Transradio,  according  to  a  recent  statement, 
has  three. 

If  Transradio  has  a  larger  staff  than  one  man  in 
a  bureau  in  (Jhicago,  Mr.  Moore  can  correct  our 
belief. 

-Mr.  Moore  stated  that  his  concern  upheld  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  news  is  the  property  of  the  press  and  the 
press  associations  for  24  hours.  His  outfit  need  not 
pirate  news.  But  in  such  a  city  as  Washington  it 
may  be  that  the  newspapers  would  come  in  handy  to 
the  Transradio  correspondents,  who  need  not  appro¬ 
priate  the  stuff  directly  if  they  wish  to  use  editions 
as  tips,  such  as  to  telephone  a  public  man  and  ask  ii 
he  is  correctly  quoted  in  the  newspaper  and  on  tht 
basis  of  his  affirmation  proceed  to  pick  up  the  quotes. 

Mr.  Moore  is  interesting,  a  live  wire  newsman, 
hut  his  statements  were  overdrawn. 

His  claim  that  the  press  of  the  country  is  suppres¬ 
sing  and  falsifying  news  concerning  the  press-radio 
“war,”  which  is  all  about  rich  deposits  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  was  rather  too  wild  to  permit  of  sober  comment 
We  admire  the  fiery  ambition  of  this  young  news 
service  organizer,  but  if  his  news  reports  are  as 
doubtful  as  his  oratory  heaven  forbid  that  the  .Amer 
ican  people  should  get  what  he  says  they  want. 


When  reporters  assert  the  “Guild  is  here  to 
stay,”  make  them  distinguish  betzeeen  a  pro¬ 
fessional  body  and  a  labor  union  of  nezvsmen! 
The  Broun  union  hamstrung  itself  in  1934.  A 
truly  professional  body  is  to  come,  zee  hope  in 
the  current  year. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


pKANK  J.  BURD,  publisher  and 


managing  dirwtor  of  Vancouver  (B. 

C)  I’roiniice,  sailed  from  St.  John  Dec. 

28  to  attend  the  Fifth  Imperial  Press 
Conference  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  Also  on  the  boat  was  C.  A. 
Barber,  president,  Chilliwack  (B.  C.) 
Progress,  and  Mrs.  Barber,  associate 
editor,  who  will  also  attend  the  confer* 
ence. 

George  Morris,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  will  remain  at  Washington 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress 
as  an  observer  to  interpret  its  actions, 
particularly  those  pertaining  to  the 
south.  His  “By  the  Way”  column  on 
the  editorial  page  will  be  continued 
under  a  Washington  date  line. 

Junius  B.  Fishburn,  president  and 
publisher,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
Roanoke  IVorld-Neivs,  has  retired  as  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  State  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Development  Commission. 

_C.  A.  French,  81,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  editor 
of  the  Monticello  (.Minn.)  Times  for 
49  years,  has  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  newspaper  business. 

R.  R.  Kingsley,  publisher,  Liierniore 
(Cal.)  South  Alameda  County  Netvs, 
was  injured  in  a  three-car  crash  near 
Santa  Rita,  Cal.,  Dec.  27.  In  addition 
to  serious  cuts  and  bruises  and  an  in¬ 
jured  hip,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  believed  to 
have  suffered  a  fractured  knee.  Mrs. 
Kingsley  was  badly  bruised  about  the 
face  and  suffered  slight  lacerations. 

Capus  M.  Waynick,  editor,  High 
Point  Enterprise,  on  Dec.  29  became 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  high¬ 
way  and  public  works  commission,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Edwin  B.  Jeffress,  publisher  of 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News  and  Rec¬ 
ord,  who  has  been  seriously  ill. 

Judge  Thomas  Ferguson,  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Herald,  was  honored 
recently  at  a  dinner  by  Connecticut  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  in  celebration  of  his 
45th  anniversary  as  a  publisher.  John 
F.  Rolfe,  publisher,  Hartford  Times, 
was  host. 

W.  S.  Kellogg,  publisher,  Glendale 
(Cal.)  Neivs-Fress,  his  wife  and  three 
children  sailed  Jan.  12  on  a  four-month 
cruise  around  the  world. 

Earl  Stumpf,  editor,  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Stumpf, 
spent  several  days  last  week  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  visiting  their  daughter,  Miss 
Geraldine  Stumpf. 

^Ir.  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Rountree  of 
Wrightsville,  Ga.,  spent  the  holidays  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Mr.  Rountree  is 
editor  of  the  Wrightsville  Headlight. 

p.  B.  MacRae,  editor-in-chief,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post,  was  recently  host 
to  members  of  his  staff  at  his  home 
previous  to  his  departure  for  South 
Africa  to  attend  a  British  press  meeting 
as  one  of  Canada’s  representatives. 

L.  R.  Blackman,  editor  of  the  Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch,  was  chairman  of  a  citi¬ 
zens’  committee  which  has  completed  a 
successful  campaign  for  reopening  of 
Moline’s  largest  bank,  the  Moline  State 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  The  bank, 
closed  since  January,  1933,  will  reopen 
in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Blackman  has 
been  elected  a  director. 

J.  Harvey  Backus,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Andoz'er  (N.  Y.)  News 
for  nearly  50  years,  became  election 
commissioner  of  Alleghany  county  on, 
Jan.  1.  At  that  tjme  he  gave  up  his’ 
editorial  duties  which  were  taken  over 
by  his  son,  Claire  Backus,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper  for  some  time. 

Thomas  Conlin,  editor  of  the  Crystal 
F(dls  (Mich.)  Diamond  Drill,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Michigan  state  prison 
commission  Dec.  29  by  Gov.-elect  Frank 
D.  Fitzgerald. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

J.  FOSTER,  advertising  man- 
"  •  ager,  Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening 
Chronicle,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  spent 
Christmas  at  the  home  of  the  former’s 
mother  in  ^st  Lansing,  Mich. 

Miss  Charlotte  Stuhr,  advertising 
(Continued  on  next  Page) 


J.  C.  Marlin’s  Two  Sons  and  Son-in-law 
Learning  the  Newspaper  Business 


John  C.  Martin 

Learning  the  ropes  is  a  task  dele- 
gated  by  John  C.  Martin,  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  to 
three  male  members  of  his  family.  .A 
son,  Harrison  P.  Martin,  and  a  son-in- 
law,  W.  Porter  Ogelsby,  Jr.,  are  now 
on  their  way  through  the  mill  of  news¬ 
paper  experience,  while  another  son, 
J.  Stanwood  Martin,  a  student  at  Yale, 
is  starting  to  learn  the  business  during 
his  summer  vacations. 

Mr.  Martin,  a  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  noted  Phila¬ 
delphia  publisher,  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  field  in  1913.  In  that  year  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly- 
purchased  Public  Ledger  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
whose  secretary  he  had  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

As  other  papers  were  acquired  by  the 
Curtis  interests,  Mr.  Martin  took  per¬ 
sonal  charge  of  each. 

prodigious  worker,  Mr.  Martin 
ran  four  separate  newspapers — the 
Public  Ledger,  Evening  Ledger,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post — over  a  period  of  several 
years.  For  ten  years,  until  the  Post 
was  acquired  by  J.  David  Stern,  he 
made  trips  to  New  York  twice  a  week 
to  look  after  the  management  of  the 
Post  there. 

The  Evening  Ledger’s  publisher  does 
not  believe  in  taking  long  or  fre- 
((uent  vacations,  and  expects  never  to 
retire. 

In  addition  to  his  many  business 
qualifications,  Mr.  Martin  is  known 
among  his  acquaintances  for  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  His  favorite  recrea¬ 
tion  is  to  play  golf  or  cards  with  his 
cronies  at  the  Huntingdon  Valley  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  just  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  can  be  found  every  Saturday 
or  Sunday. 


Harrison  P.  Martin 

He  is  particularly  fond  of  arranging 
and  re-arranging  the  shrubbery  about 
his  estate  at  Wyncote,  Pa.  E'very  clear 
morning  before  going  to  his  office 
overlooking  Independence  Hall  he  lays 
out  the  day’s  work  schedule  for  his 
gardener. 

One  of  the  two  members  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Mr.  Martin’s 
family  now  with  the  Ledger,  VV.  Porter 
Ogelsby,  Jr.,  is  an  advertising  solicitor 
at  present.  He  joined  the  editorial  staff 
as  a  police  reporter  in  1930,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  became  an  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite  man.  City  Hall_  reporter 
and  before  joining  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Ledger’s  Washington,  D.  C., 
bureau. 

Harrison  P.  Martin,  now  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  as  rewrite  and  assignment 
man,  was  graduated  from  Germantown 
Academy  in  1929.  Later  he  attended 
Bowdoin  College  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  While  at  the  latter  col¬ 
lege  he  worked  half  of  every  day  at 
the  Ledger. 

“Harry,”  as  he  is  known  to  the  staff, 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  branch,  and  then  was  transferred 
to  the  editorial  department.  He  broke 
in  as  all  cubs  do,  on  a  police  dis- 
trict. 

Then  he  covered  City  Hall,  police 
headquarters  and  finally  went  into  the 
office  to  do  rewrite. 

The  interests  of  Mr.  Martin’s  eldest 
son  center  largely  around  the  water, 
and  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the 
study  of  navigation  and  other  matters 
relating  to  seamanship.  He  is  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  United  States  Power  Squad¬ 
rons.  and  a  skipper  in  the  Sea  Scouts. 
During  the  spring  of  1934  he  entered 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Bungle  Family 

by  HARRY  TUTHILL 

IS  FUNNIER  TODAY  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 
- AND  THAT  MEANS  FUNNY! 

Humor?  —  The  Bungle  Family! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
President 


0  Drew  Pearson  who,  with 
Robert  S.  Allen,  is  co-author  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Rourid,”  Howard  Kahn, 
editor  of  The  St.  Paul  Daily  News, 
says: 

‘“The  Merry-Go-Round’  is  going 
very  strong  in  The  Daily  News — 
so  well,  in  fact  that  it  has  pushed 
(another  feature)  off  of  the  first 
page.” 

The  hit  “THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND”  is  mak¬ 
ing  in  St.  Paul  has  its  counterpart 
wherever  readers  demand  a  true 
press  and  a  free  press — in  nearly 
three  hundred  other  communities, 
ranging  in  size  from  town  to  me¬ 
tropolis  and  in  locality  from  sea¬ 
board  to  seaboard  and  from  border 
to  border. 

T'hE  reason  is  simple:  “THE 
WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND”  gets  and  tells  the  big 
news — goes  inside  the  news  and 
tells  what  it  means — pictures  the 
personalities  and  the  purposes 
which  make  the  news.  It  makes 
of  national  politics  an  open  book 
and  a  fascinating  one. 

For  samples  and  for  terms  for 
“THE  WASHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND,”  please  write  to 

United  Features 

MONTE  ROURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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manager,  Jersey  City  (X.  J.)  Jersey 
Jourml,  celebrating  her  35th  anniver¬ 
sary  as  a  memt)er  of  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper  was  presented  a  basket  con¬ 
taining  35  roses.  Miss  Stuhr  was  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  late  Joseph  A.  Dear, 
former  editor  and  owner  of  the  Jersey 
Journal  and  is  one  of  the  few  women 
advertising  managers  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

August  Sundine,  vice-president  of  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch,  and  his  family, 
are  spending  several  weeks  in  Vero 
Beach,  fla. 

Arthur  Parlee  has  joined  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the  Rockford 
(111.)  Morning  Star  and  Rockford  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic.  During  the  past  three 
\ears  he  has  been  in  radio  and  shop¬ 
ping  news  work.  He  will  have  charge 
of  merchandising  service. 

Edward  J.  Hughes,  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Item  and  Miss  Helen  Mitchell, 
executive  assistant  of  the  Port  Chester 
Item  advertising  department,  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement. 

Dewey  M.  Murphy,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lakeland  (Ela.)  Ledger  and 
Star-Telegram,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Lakeland  Kiwanis 
Club,  and  also  served  again  this  year 
as  general  chairman  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club’s  annual  charity  food  show. 

Harry  Hammond,  general  manager. 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Press-Enterprise,  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Florida. 

I.  H.  Macdonald,  secretary-treasurer 
and  business  manager  of  the  Hamilton 
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June  30,  1934 . 

9.359 

10.592 

1933 . 

8,796 

10.320 

1932 . 

9.920 

10.987 

1981 . 

.G.497 

11.569 

1930 . 

10.816 

12.216 

1929 . 

9.878 

11.105 

192« . 

8.982 

10.223 

1927 . 

7,955 

9.018 

(Unt.)  Herald,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  the  Spanish 
Honduras. 

McCoy  Hearn,  circulation  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Birmingham  Xczes  and 
.■Ige-Hcruld  at  Muscle  Shoals,  .\la., 
was  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  which  three  others  were  killed  near 
l.ittle  Bock,  Ark.,  last  week  while  en 
route  to  the  .Alahama-btanford  foot¬ 
ball  game  at  f’asadena.  Cal.,  Aew  Year’s 
Day. 

Miss  Margaret  Dunphy  has  joined 
the  circulation  department  office  staff, 
H’atcrbiiry  (Conn.)  .American  and  Re¬ 
publican,  succeeding  Miss  Matilda  Capo- 
bianco. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

UHX  J.  Mci.ALCHLIN  managing 

editor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
was  absent  from  his  desk  several  days 
last  week  with  a  serious  attack  of 
grippe. 

John  Canning,  Jr.,  is  acting  as  city 
editor  of  the  Centerinlle  (la.)  lowegian 
and  Citizen  during  the  illness  of  Charles 
B.  DePuy. 

Lloyd  Lewis,  Chicago  Daily  News 
drama  critic,  is  author  of  the  new 
Montgomery  Ward  Company  series 
which  started  over  an  NBC  network 
Dec.  30,  featuring  humanized  Old 
Testament  stories  in  dramatic  form. 

William  P.  Gallagher  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  for  years  a  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Wilkes-Barre  newspapers 
at  Harrisburg,  this  week  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bert  Masterson,  sjKjrts  editor.  Cape 
Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian, 
and  Mrs.  Masterson,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  recently. 

Richard  Frankhauser,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Marshall  (.Mich.)  Ez’ening  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Editc«  &  Publisher  corre¬ 
spondent,  spent  Christmas  in  Lansing 
with  his  mother  and  sister. 

Paul  J.  Frank,  of  the  Torrington 
(Conn.)  news  bureau  of  the  IVaterbury 
(Conn.)  American  and  Republican,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  to  Democratic 
Congressman-Elect  J.  Joseph  Smith  of 
Waterbury. 

Jack  Taylor,  editor,  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Capital,  is  spending  a  month”s  leave 
in  Texas  and  California. 

l^wrence  Chapin  has  resigned  as 
night  reiKjrter  for  the  .Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  return 
to  his  home  at  Syracuse. 

Glenn  K.  Stimson,  editorial  writer, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  spent 
Christmas  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Ben  Cohn,  formerly  on  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  joined  the  New  York 
Journal  staff. 

AI.  H.  Roberts,  assistant  city  editor, 
Cle^vland  Neivs,  became  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Philadelt>hia  Record 
Jan.  1.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Elliot  Norton,  drama  critic,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  was  tendered  a  dinner  in 
Boston  Dec.  20  by  drama  critics  of 
other  Boston  newspapers  and  managers 
of  Boston  theaters. 

Ray  Borst.  for  several  years  chief 
of  the  International  News  Service 
bureau  in  Albany  and  its  chief  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent,  has  resigned  to 
become  legislative  correspondent  and 
political  writer  for  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  Nezi's. 

W.  H.  Berry,  day  news  editor,  Flor¬ 
ida  Tinics-Union,  Jacksonville,  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  Montgomery', 
-Ala.,  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  visiting  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends. 

Ernest  L.  Mayer,  who  before  leaving 
for  New  York  several  weeks  ago  had 
been  associated  with  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times  for  several  years 
as  telegraph  editor  and  conductor  of  a 
column,  has  become  a  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Post. 

Stain  Baumgartner,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  dinner  committee  for  the  annual 
affair  of  the  Philadelphia  Sporting 
Writers’  Association  to  be  held  late 
this  month. 

Helen  Murphy  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
society  department  has  returned  to  work 
after  a  week’s  illness. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


T  NTRODUCTION  of  the  comic  strip 
A  ".Apple  Mary,’’  drawn  by  Martha  L. 
Orr,  Chicago  fashion  artist  and  niece 


Martha  L.  Orr 


of  Carey  Orr,  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
toonist,  in  40  metropolitan  newspapers 
by  Publishers’  Syndicate,  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently,  brings  to  mind  the  original 
■‘.Apple  Mary’’  known  to  Chicago  news¬ 
papermen  of  a  generation  ago.  The 
strip  is  Miss  Orr’s  first  effort  in  the 
newspaper  cartoon  field. 

“Apple  Mary’’  was  a  well-known  Chi¬ 
cago  character  and  sold  apples  to  the  late 
Victor  Lawson,  former  Chicago  Daily 
News  publisher,  the  late  Eugene  Field, 
George  Ade,  Carter  Harrison,  former 
mayor  of  Chicago,  and  scores  of  news¬ 
papermen  and  women.  Her  name  was 
Mrs.  Mary  Cuneo,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  83  in  March,  1930.  Miss  Orr’s 
“Apple  Mary”  is  not  an  exact  proto¬ 
type  of  Mrs.  Cuneo,  but  the  idea  for  the 
creation  of  a  lovable  old  woman,  who 
once  was  wealthy,  had  its  genesis  in  the 
“Apple  Mary”  of  Chicago  fame. 

Miss  Orr,  a  native  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  26  years  old  and  has  been 
doing  fashion  art  in  Chicago  prior  to 
creating  the  “Apple  Mary”  strip. 

Hubert  D.  Bliss  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Hornell  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Tribune.  He  formerly  was 
assistant  state  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 

P.  C.  Galbraith,  managing  editor. 
The  Pas  (Man.)  Northern  Mail,  was 
a  visitor  in  Regina.  Sask.,  recently,  at 
the  home  of  his  parents. 

Bert  Taylor,  court  reporter,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Daily  Star,  went  to  Moose 
Jaw,  and  Terry  Rowe,  assistant  pro¬ 
vincial  editor,  to  Prince  .Albert,  for  the 
holiday  season. 

John  Forbes,  formerly  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  rewrite  staff, 
is  now  with  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post  as  a  rewrite  man. 

Oscar  Otis,  for  five  years  previously 
turf  expert  on  the  San  Francisco  Chr an¬ 
cle’s  Sporting  Green,  has  joined  the. 
J.os  Angeles  Times  to  cover  horse  rac¬ 
ing  at  the  new  Santa  .Anita  track  and 
other  California  plants. 

Doc.  Cochrane,  formerly  on  the  staffs 
of  Toledo  News-Bee,  Toledo  Blade  and 
Toledo  Times,  and  a  son  of  Negley 
D.  Cochrane,  former  editor  of  the 
News-Bee,  last  week  was  appointed  a 
deputy  sheriff  of  Lucas  County  (To¬ 
ledo). 

Paul  A.  Holmes,  formerly  day  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  editor. 

Joseph  Kelly,  head  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin 
bureau  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  is  on  a 
six-month  leave  of  absence,  making  a 


trip  around  the  world.  His  place  has 
been  taken  by  R.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Fall  River,  Mass., 
bureau. 

John  Sullivan,  until  recently  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  and  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  has  joined  the  secretariat 
of  Governor-elect  Earle,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

Harry  Spurrier,  for  several  years  a 
reporter  for  the  Rockford  (111.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  has  joined  the  Joliet  (111.) 
I  lerald-N  ezos.  Paul  Wallstadt,  who 
has  been  Rockford  bureau  manager  of 
the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  has 
taken  Mr.  Spurrier’s  place  on  the  Reg- 
i-ter-Republic. 

(Jeorge  F.  Givens  has  resigned  from 
the  editorial  department,  Elmira  (N, 
A.)  Stinday  Telegram  to  join  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  Radio  Station 
WESG  in  Elmira. 
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Joseph  Miller,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  staff,  has  joined  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  as  political  reporter,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Cummings,  promoted  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recem 
death  of  the  political  editor,  George 
Brennan, 

John  D.  Stengel,  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  reportorial  staff,  sus¬ 
tained  a  skull  fracture,  two  broken  ribs, 
a  fractured  vertebra  and  a  broken  finger 
Dec.  28  when  he  fell  while  jumping 
from  a  table  in  the  reporters’  room  at 
the  City  Hall.  He  was  rushed  to  City 
Hospital  in  a  police  ambulance. 

Glenn  C.  Rutledge,  Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald  telegraph  editor,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  after  a  month’s  absence 
attending  a  chemical  warfare  training 
school  in  Maryland,  where  he  completed 
his  course.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Mississippi  National  Guard. 

Marvin  Bowman,  head  of  the  San 
.Antonio  Light  copy  desk,  recently  drew 
the  praise  of  critics  when  he  appeared 
in  the  cast  of  “Biography,”  opening 
play  of  the  San  .Antonio  Little  Theater 
season. 


WEDDING  BELLS 
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JOSEPH  HENCH,  of  the  lYaterbury 
(Conn.)  American  and  Republican, 


o« 


to  Miss  E.  Margaret  .Atkocinas,  of 
Waterbury,  recently. 

Miss  Marjorie  Raymond,  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  staff, 
to  !•'.  W.  Coleman,  Jr.,  prominent  cot¬ 
ton  merchant  of  Memphis,  Dec.  24. 

Glenn  Pilling,  the  staff.  Glean  (X’. 
V.)  Times-IIerald,  to  Miss  Ruth  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Gere  of  Cuba,  N.  A'.,  in  the  latter 
village  recently. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Boys,  daughter  of 
Samuel  E.  Boys,  editor^  Plymouth 
(Ind.)  Pilot,  to  P'rank  Ellis  of  French 
Lick,  Ind.,  at  Plymouth  Dec.  22. 

George  M.  Kohn,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  Miss  .Amalie  Frank  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  Miami,  Fla.,  Dec.  27. 
The  bridegroom,  a  A’ale  graduate,  is 
a  member  of  the  advertising  firm  of 
Frost.  Landis  &  Kohn. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Elliot  M.ARPLE.  assistant  editor 
of  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
corder-Gazette  for  the  last  three  years, 
has  joined  the  Boston  staff  of  the  As- 
siKiated  Press.  Mr.  Marple,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard  University,  was  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican’s  copy  desk.  He  was  presented  a 
traveling  bag  by  Greenfield  newspaper¬ 
men. 


J.  C.  MAR-HN  AND  SON 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


the  ranks  of  professional  boatmen 
when  he  converted  his  35-ycar-old 
cruiser  into  a  passenger  vessel  and  op¬ 
erated  it  for  a  short  time  as  a  fishing 
party  and  private  excursion  craft. 

Mr.  Martin’s  other  son,  Stanwood, 
is  expected  to  travel  the  same  path  as 
young  Ogelsby  in  learning  the  inside 
workings  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
when  he  completes  his  studies  at  Yalt 
He  has  spent  the  past  two  summers  in 
various  departments  of  the  Le^er. 
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$2,150,000  FOR  15  M-G-M  PICTURES 


New  Type  of  Cooperative  Newspaper  Campaign  Proves  Profitable  During  1934 — Theater  Man 

Advocates  Further  Experimentation  in  Advertising 

AD\'ERTISI\G 

•  limits  of  productiveness  are  rela¬ 
tively  unknown  was  described  by  How¬ 
ard  Dietz,  who  spends  something  over 
$8,000,000  per  year  in  advertising  for  York*^CiV- 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  in  an  interview 
with  a  representative  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher. 

Director  of  advertising,  promotion  and 
publicity  for  this  $120,000,000  per  year 
company,  Dietz  is  also  co-author  of 
a  play  entitled  “Revenge  With  Music” 
which  opened  on  Broadway  in  New 
yofk  City  the  latter  part  of  November, 

“Sometimes,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “1  think  that  theater  men  do  not 
get  out  and  experiment  enough  with 
advertising.  By  that  I  mean  that  we 
have  placed  limits  on  our  appropriation. 

Fabulous  grosses  have  been  piled  up  at 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  and  the  Capitol 
Theatre  by  emphasized  promotion.  .-X 
$30,000  expenditure  has  brought  close 
to  $200,000  gross  in  a  week.  Perhaps 
doubling  the  advertising  amount  might 
continue  to  be  proportionately  protit- 
able.  Maybe  theater  walls  are  really 
made  of  rubber.” 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  over¬ 
advertising  in  some  cases  has  been  a 
hindrance  to  progress  in  our  business. 

We  don’t  know  what  an  economically 
justified  percentage  of  gross  for  ad¬ 
vertising  really  is.  Of  course,  over 
the  period  of  a  year  I  imagine  our  out¬ 
lay  for  the  production  company  as  well 
as  the  exhibiting  chain  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seven  or  eight  per  cent 
of  gross,  with  the  expenditure  in 
M-G-M  owned  theaters  being  some¬ 
what  greater  and  the  portion  of  pro¬ 
duction  income  somewhat  less  than 
seven  per  cent,”  he  said.  “The  per¬ 
centage  has  probably  been  higher  ^e 
past  few  years  because  the  expenditure 
was  not  reduced  in  proportion  to  gross.” 

Loew’s,  Inc.,  the  parent  of  M-G-M, 
own  some  200  theaters. 

Dietz,  whose  varied  career  has  won 
him  recognition  as  one  of  the  best 
minds  on  Broadway,  was  the  creator 
of  the  M-G-M  roaring  lion  which  has 
been  used  as  an  advertising  recogni¬ 
tion  feature,  a  tactic  which  has  been 
duplicated  since  by  other  leading  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  fact  that  the  lion  was 
Dietz’s  idea  gives  some  hint  to  what  below  a  sai  . 
has  been  going  on  in  his  advertising  of  the  year,  “Riptide, 
mind,  especially  during  this  recent  per-  with  sex-appeal 
iod  when  people  haven’t  been  “going 
to  any  old  show.”  It  is  exemplary  of  his 
effort  to  make  of  a  moving  picture  ”’*how,  ine 
more  of  a  standard  product  than  it  ^ 

has  heretofore  been,  one  of  the  greatest  ^  p  "w  i  j 
difficulties  encountered  in  promotion.  M-u-M  totaled 
“We  might  be  compared  with  a  cor-  results  achieyec 
ner  cigar  store  which  if  it  had  been  promotion  will 
forced  to  advertise  as  follows ;  Next  portion  of 
week  we  will  have  Camels,  and  two 
weeks  later  we  will  have  Chesterfields. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  want  Luckies,  hinits  a  budge! 
you  will  have  to  find  another  store?  ^nd  the  promc 
That  is  somewhat  the  picture  in  this  •c'V?  PP'^ 
business,  where  there  is  strong  likeli-  justified  by  boa 
hood  that  the  advertising  you  do  one  lasted  beca 
week  actually  hurts  your  next  week’s  tialities  m^  the 
business.  That  is  why  we  have  very  In  addition  ti 

little  to  go  on  in  the  way  of  past  ex-  in  which  two  colors  were  _  . 

perience.  That  is  why,  too,  I  think  it  advantage  on  four  of  the  best  pictures, 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  a  theater  the  campaigns  are  supplemented  with 
manager  to  splurge  once  in  a  while  magazines  when  Dietz  wants  to 
just  to  see  what  happens.  It’s  a  cer-  the  limit.”  This  year  “Barretts  of  Wim- 
tainty  he  never  could  tell  in  advance,  pole  Street”  and  “Treasure  Island”  were 
“I  doubt  if  it  was  wisdom  for  the  the  only  two  magazine  campaigns.  “David 
theater  man  to  cut  down  the  size  of  Copperfield”  was  released  Christmas  Day. 
his  ads  in  his  local  paper  during  this 


as  an  art  whose  lated  the  subsidy  idea,  in  which  larger  “except  in  the  most  general  sort  of  of  group  action  in  the 
producers  underwrote  part  of  the  cost  tie-ups  sponsored  by  the  commercial  where,  the  Hays  Offic 
advertise-  advertisers  who  use  Metro  stars  as  guest  an  absolute  dictatorshij 

Coe,  New  artists.”  fa 
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“shame” 

the  penciled 
suggestion,  “Why 
-  not  ‘secret’  or  ‘trag¬ 
edy’?’’  In  the  illustration.  Miss  Christians’ 
suggestively  reclining  posture  is  criti¬ 
cized  as  follows;  “If  the  title  (Wicked 
Woman)  stands,  she  must  be  shown  in 
some  other  position.”  That  is  an  irrefut¬ 
able  argument  to  those  outside  the  movie 
business  who  charge  that  the  screen  is 
making  no  effort  to  clean  up  its  own 
nest.  Motives?  That’s  another  matter. 

lie  points  out  that  newspapers  are 
“the  best  medium  for  reaching  the  public 
on  topical  matters.  .\nd  motion  pic¬ 
tures  are  topical.” 

The  primary  media  for  screen  pro¬ 
motion,  newspapers  have  the  fullest 
confidence  of  Dietz’s  whole  staff,  he 
pointed  out.  As  a  sidelight,  he  explained 
that  advertising  figures  show  at  the 
present  that  M-G-M  pays  a  premium 
for  theater  page  space  in  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  papers  in  which  its  copy 

Upper  right :  Howard  Dietz,  advertising  director  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  and  appears. 

imple  piece  of  Donahue  &  Coe  copy  on  the  M-G-M’s  higgest  box  office  All  these  facts  point,  Dietz  outlined, 
■_  ■  ’ This  sample  illustrates  the  latest  trend  in  theater  copy  to  the  truth  that  there  is  a  growing 
without  brazenness.  The  mortice  is  provided  for  localization  hy  stability  in  the  theater  advertising  field, 
individual  theater  managers.  where  for  years  chaos  has  been  the 

best  descriptive  word.  Although  little 
Painted  Veil,  Biogra-  even  more  powerful  competitor  to  the  known,  things  are  much  better, 

lelor  Girl.”  The  share  motion  picture  theater  than  ever  before.  ^-ay  of  organization  and  informa- 
which  w^  rarried  ^  “Advertising  agencies  are  ‘buying  up’  tion,  than  they  were  back  in  1917 

over  $2,000, 00{),  and  the  radio  rights  to  legitimate  dramas  and  when  Dietz  was  entering  the  movie 
1  assure  that  this  plan  of  musicals  with  the  intention  of  making  field.  At  that  time  he  had  made 
receive  a  generous  pro-  these  radio  media  popular  through  use  a  study  of  movie  advertising  prob- 
letro  s  193a  ^  budgetary  of  established  film  and  stage  stars.  lems  while  serving  in  a  minor  capacity 
“While  the  popularity  of  dramatic  and  in  fbe  advertising  d^artment  of  the 
musical  programs  on  the  air  has  been  9^d  Goldwyn  studios.  This  study  he  put 
'  ?' K  generally  waning,  the  consensus  of  radio  in  the  form  of  a  story  for  Printers 
la  basis  executive  opinion  is  that  star  names  and  Twfe  in  which  he  outlined  just  what  was 
u  Tui  more  careful  attention  to  radio  pro-  wrong  with  the  way  movie  advertising 
a  I  duction  details  will  do  much  to  increase  was  being  handled,  what  should  be  dope 

^  ^  their  popularity.  In  its  effect,  the  new  to  get  better  results  and  how  these  m- 
policy  is  at  the  expense  of  the  motion  novations  could  be  put  into  effect, 
ale  copy,  picture  theater.”  A  few  weeks  later  he  came  to  work 

used  to  The  industry  opposes  this  trend.  Dietz'  one  morning  and  “there  was  some 

company  is  on  record  as  definitely  bar-  fellow  there  _  who  looked  like  he  had 
ring  broadcasts  by  its  contract  per-  more  authority  than  the  rest  of  _us. 
*80  sonnel,  maintaining  that  such  activity  Ho  had  been  employed  as  an  advisor, 
interferes  with  production  schedules,  because  after  he  had  talked  to  the 
resulting  in  loss  of  time  and  money.  Goldwyn  executives  they  had  decided. 
Exceptions  have  been  made,  however,  “This  is  just  the  ^n  vye  need  to  help 
in  the  cases  of  many  of  its  stars — Jimmy  '^s  out  of  our  difficulties.  He  seems 

___  ...  ....  -  r-r-  - n  .  Dietz  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  Durante,  for  example.  to  know  his  ground  thoroughly.  And 

difficult  period  when  he  should  have  is  some  question  about  using  this  form  In  the  copy  phase  of  theater  adver-  tbe  newcomer  was  given  wide  leeway, 
been  trying  that  much  harder  for  busi-  of  media  because  it  is  so  likely  to  do  the  tising,  Dietz  notes  only  a  few  broad  Dietz  became  friendly  with  his  new 
ness.  Of  course,  if  the  opposition  is  very  thing  the  industry  does  its  best  trends,  the  most  specific  being  the  elimi-  superior — so  friendly,  in  fact,  that  one 

laying-low’  it  is  possible  that  he  could  to  guard  against,  killing  a  current  pic-  nation  of  a  great  deal  of  the  “sexy  day  he  asked  this  exj^rt;  “Where  did 

accomplish  the  same  result  with  smaller  ture  by  advertising  a  coming  attraction,  stuff”  which  was  common  for  certain  you  get  all  your  training  in  this  field?” 

^ce.  However,  I  found  that  when  Agency  men  pointed  out,  however,  that  types  of  pictures  in  the  ante-Decency  At  this  point  the  new  superior  as- 

mere  are  two  theaters,  when  one  begins  in  these  two  cases,  the  copy  was  timed  days.  A  self-imposed  censorship  was  sumed  a  verv  confidential  air. 

to  let  do^  on  promotion  the  other  to  app^r  in  magazines  on  newsstands  taken  on  by  the  entire  industry,  Dietz  “Perhaps  '  I  oughtn’t  to  say  much 
fellow  begins  to  go  ahead,”  Dietz  said.  in  leading  cities  within  a  few  days  of  explained,  with  the  Hays  Organization  about  it,  but  I  really  didn’t  have  mucTi 

It  was  partially  this  tendency  on  the  the  opening  of  the  picture.  ^  office  in  New  York  as  the  final  editor  training  for  this  particular  job.  You 

P*rt  of  some  smaller  independents  to  Radio  was  not  used  by  the  national  on  pending  advertising  campaigns.  In  see,  I  read  a  swell  article  in  Printer’s 
cut  down  on  promotion  which  stimu-  office,  which  places  all  copy  for  M-G-M,  the  past  six  months,  under  the  pressure  Ink  and  just  applied  that.” 
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Six  Papers  in  St,  Louis  Area  Raise 
Price  of  Street  Sales  From  2c.  to  3c. 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

ST.  LOLTS,  Jan.  1 — tnective  Uec.  31, 
St.  Louis'  three  daily  newspapers  | 
increased  the  retail  price  of  tlieir  daily  i 
issues  troiu  two  cents  to  three  cents.  i 
All  of  the  papers  save  notice  ol  the  ] 
increase  on  tlie  Saturday  preceding, 
using  boxes  on  page  one  to  make  the  ( 
announcement.  i 

The  Globe-Democrat  stated  that  “be¬ 
cause  of  constantly  mounting  costs  of  j 
production,  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
the  paper,  to  increase  the  price,”  the 
announcement  continuing ;  "The  new 
price  of  the  Daily  Globe-Democrat  is 
in  line  with  the  prices  charged  by  the 
majority  of  daily  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  In  announcing 
this  increase — the  minimum  amount 
consistent  with  conservative  business 
policy — the  Globe-Democrat  offers  its 
readers  assurance  that  the  quality  of  its 
news  and  features  will  be  maintained 
and  enhanced  to  meet  the  demand  for 
the  highest  standards  in  .American  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

The  Star-Times  stated  that  “this  in¬ 
crease  is  made  necessary  by  the  in¬ 
creases  made  in  employes’  wages  in  co¬ 
operation  with  President  Roosevelt’s 
NRA  program,  and  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  paper.  A  large  share 
of  the  additional  penny  of  retail  price 
goes  to  the  newsboy  or  carrier  as  added 
profit.  For  many  months  3  cents  has 
been  the  standard  price  of  afternoon 
newspapers  in  nearly  all  metropolitan 
cities.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  pointed  out  that 
the  3-cent  price  “is  the  result  of  in¬ 
creased  production  costs,”  adding  that 
“nearly  all  the  evening  newspapers  in 
the  major  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  selling  at  3  cents,”  and  "through¬ 
out  the  country  many  daily  newspapers 
are  sold  at  5  cents.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  followed  its  an¬ 
nouncement  with  a  page  advertisement 
in  Monday’s  issues,  in  which  were  repro¬ 
duced  the  headings  of  16  evening  news¬ 
papers  priced  at  three  cents  or  more. 

TOLEDO  BLADE  PAGEANT 

Preparations  have  been  completed  for 
a  picturesque  pageant  to  be  given  Jan. 
11  and  12  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  for  the  benefit  of  needy 
Toledo  children.  One  of  the  features 
will  be  a  Parade  of  Comics,  in  which  14 
characters  which  appear  on  the  Blade 
comic  page  will  be  impersonated  by 
winners  of  elimination  contests.  The 
pageant  w'ill  offer  a  combination  of 
music,  pantomime,  circus  and  vaudeville 
and  will  have  more  than  150  persons 
taking  part. 

JUNIOR  REMODEUNG  CONTEST 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  better  housing  bureau  in 
sponsoring  a  home  remodeling  contest 
in  which  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age  will  compete  for  more  than  100 
prizes.  Drawings  for  remodeling  the 
Student’s  own  home,  whether  owned  or 
rented,  will  be  the  basis  of  the  com¬ 
petition.  Any  high  school  pupil  in 
Milwaukee  county  is  eligible. 

ENT^TAINED  CARRIERS 

The  Chicago  American  and  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  circulation  de¬ 
partments  were  joint  hosts  to  the  2,500 
official  home  delivery  carrier  boys  for 
the  two  Hearst  papers  at  their  annual 
Christmas  party  at  the  Hotel  Sherman 
Dec.  26.  Festivities  included  the  usual 
Christmas  dinner  and  entertainment  by 
leading  stage,  radio  and  night  club  stars. 

CARRIERS  HONOR  MARTIN 

More  than  60  carriers  of  the  Redondo 
Beach  (Cal.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 
recently  held  a  picnic  at  Redondo  Beach 
City  Park,  in  a  tribute  to  Floyd  Mar¬ 
tin.  circulation  manager  of  the  daily. 
Prior  to  the  start  of  the  festivities,  the 
carriers  held  a  parade  led  by  the 
Mayor  Floyd  Roberts. 


The  two-cent  rate  has  been  in  effect  , 
for  daily  issues  of  St.  Louis  newspa¬ 
pers  tor  nearly  13  years,  and  this  is  ^ 
the  third  time  since  the  World  \\  ar 
that  the  three-cent  rate  has  been  the 
rule. 

The  price  to  newsboys  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  $1.37;^  per  hundred  cop-  > 
ies  to  $2.10,  enabling  their  profits  to 
jump  from  b2K>  cents  to  00  cents  per 
hundred  copies. 

Newsdealers  and  carriers  get  one- 
third  of  the  increase. 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  issues  re¬ 
mains  at  10  cents. 

The  East  St.  Louis  (ill.)  Journal, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  news¬ 
papers  across  the  Mississippi  in  St. 
Louis,  has  increased  the  price  of  its 
daily  issues  from  two  to  three  cents, 
which  was  in  effect  prior  to  December, 
1932. 

1  he  price  of  the  Sunday  Journal  re¬ 
mains  at  10  cents. 

The  three-cent  price  has  prevailed  in 
St.  Clair  and  Madison  Counties  (111.), 
the  Journal  states,  on  the  Alton  Tele¬ 
graph,  Edwardstille  Intelligencer,  Belle¬ 
ville  Advocate,  Belleville  News  and 
Grcmite  City  Press-Record  for  many 
years. 

The  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Daily 
Capital  News  and  tlie  Jefferson  City 
Post-Tribune  this  week  announced  a 
price  increase  from  two  to  three  cents 
for  street  and  newsstand  sales  of  the 
daily  editions  and  five  cents  per  copy  for 
the  Sunday  combination  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  newspapers  also  announced  a 
rate  of  15  cents  a  week  for  either  the 
Daily  Capital-News  or  the  Post-Tri¬ 
bune  delivered  in  Jefferson  City.  A 
combined  rate  of  25  cents  a  week  for 
lioth  papers  has  been  set. 

“The  new  rates  are  an  equalization 
rather  than  an  increase,  since  rates  for 
newspapers  here  have  long  been  much 
lower  than  those  charged  in  other  cities 
and  metropolitan  centers,”  the  publish¬ 
ers  said: 

CIRCULATION  MAN  BEATEN 

Michael  Butkus,  of  Millville,  Conn., 
was  fined  $25  and  costs  in  Naugatuck, 
Conn,  court  recently  on  a  charge  of  as¬ 
saulting  Arthur  H.  Turkington,  Nauga¬ 
tuck  circulation  manager  of  the  IPater- 
bury  (Conn.)  American  and  Republican 
while  the  newspaperman  was  calling  at 
the  Butkus  home  to  check  over  a  paper 
route  with  one  of  Butkus’  sons,  a  car¬ 
rier.  Butkus  struck  Mr.  Turkington  on 
the  head  with  a  club. 

CARRIERS  IN  AUTO  CRASH 

Theodore  Reynolds,  14,  a  carriers  s 
helper  for  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post,  has  undergone  an  amputation  of 
his  left  leg  below  the  knee  as  the  result 
of  a  recent  motor  car  accident.  The 
youth  was  riding  in  a  car  driven  by 
John  Hannahan,  Journal-Post  carrier, 
when  the  automobile  was  struck  by  an¬ 
other  car. 

80  CARRIERS  ENTERTAINED 

Eighty  carriers  and  their  managers 
were  guests  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
the  entire  day  Dec.  24.  They  viewed  a 
movie,  were  served  a  lunch  at  the  En¬ 
quirer  and  received  prizes  won  in  a  re¬ 
cent  contest.  Charles  W.  Staab  is  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  and  Leo  A.  Bennett 
in  charge  of  the  carrier  organization. 

100  BOYS  VISITED  DAM 

One  hundred  Los  Angeles  Times  car¬ 
riers  won  a  trip  to  Boulder  Canyon  Dam 
Dec.  27  and  28  in  a  circulation  contest. 
A  week  later  a  similar  trip  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  was  sponsored  by  the  Times 
^  as  a  reward  for  obtaining  new  subscrip- 
I  tions. 

HAMILTON  COOKING  SCHOOL 

;  The  Hamilton  (O. )  Journal-News 
recently  conducted  a  three-day  cooking 
school. 


GAVE  PAGE  1  TO  CHARITY 


The  J  ackson  Citizen  PATRjgr _ 


I  I  My  Brother  *  KeepeT> 


The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
a  Booth  newspaper,  contributed  its 
entire  front  page  to  an  editorial  appeal 
for  the  Community  Chest  recently, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  fund  of  the 
affiliated  local  charities  would  fall 
short.  The  regular  page  1  was  made 
up  as  page  three.  The  editorial,  *‘Am 
I  My  Brother’s  Keeper,”  played  a  big 
part  in  increasing  subscriptions  with 
the  result  that  the  next  report  follow¬ 
ing  its  appearance  was  larger  than  on 
any  previous  day.  Completion  of  the 
drive  was  celebrated  with  a  “Victory 
dinner.” 

DERNIER  TO  FORT  WAYNE 


1,100  BOYS  ENTERTAINED 

Many  Notables  Present  at  Washing, 
ton  Herald  and  Times  Dinner 

Executives  of  the  Washington  Herald 
and  the  Washington  Times,  civic  and 
business  leaders  of  the  nation’s  capital, 
the  iiersonal  re))resentative  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  outstanding  police  ana 
lire  heroes  of  the  year  were  guests  at 
the  Seventh  Annual  Christmas  banquet 
of  the  Herald-Times  Boys  Club  Dec 
27  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  Eleven 
hundred  young  men  who  deliver  the  two 
newspapers  were  also  guests.  "There 
were  no  speeches.  The  entire  evening 
was  given  over  to  entertainment  which 
was  furnished  through  the  cooperation 
of  all  Washington  theaters,  clubs  and 
amateur  entertainers.  Forty-two  acts 
were  listed. 

Eleanor  Patterson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald,  and  George  Pres¬ 
ton  Marshall,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  work  done  by  the  young¬ 
sters. 

William  C.  Shelton,  director  of  circu¬ 
lation,  received  a  desk  set  from  the  boys 
which  was  presented  by  Robert  Stokes, 
treasurer  of  the  Boys  Club,  represent¬ 
ing  a  penny  collected  from  each  young¬ 
ster. 

L.  Gordon  Leech,  director  of  the  Boys 
Club,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements 
and  presided  at  the  meeting.  Arthur  J. 
Reilly.  Herald  Globe  Trotter,  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies  for  the  program, 
which  was  arranged  by  Mabelle  Jen¬ 
nings,  drama  editor  of  the  Herald. 

TOLEDO  NEWS-BEE  EXPANDS 

East  Toledo  Section  Started — 13 
Added  to  Editorial  Staff 

With  advertising  and  circulation 


A  n  •  r  1  ;  »  substantially  on  the  upgrade,  the  To- 

Arthur  Dernier,  for  the  last  two  (q  )  News-Bee,  m  recent  weeks 

V.Yw  ‘^‘'■9“lat.on  manager  for  the  expanded  publishing  operations  and 


week  to  join  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette  as  circulation  manager. 
Before  joining  the  Times  he  was  in  the 


part  of  the  expansion,  the 


ne  ore  joining  rne  limes  ne  was  in  me  ^ews-Bee  now  is  publishing  a  special 
Toledo  Blade  circulation  department  ^  P  East  TolX  a 

fo  years prior  to  that  ys  with  the  eommunity  of  60^  persons.  Sepa  at 
l  oram  (O.)  T  imes-Herald  for  eight  circulation  staffs  handle 

_  this  edition  from  an  East  Toledo  office 


RUNNING  LOCAL  FEATURE 


at  807  Starr  avenue. 

Thirteen  staff  members  were  added  to 


The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  the  editorial  department.  Working  un- 
Press  IS  conducting  a  series  of  inter-  der  the  supervision  of  Fred  Spring, 
views  with  people  holding  unusual  jote.  East  Toledo  news  editor,  three  were 
under  the  heading:  “Yonder  Grows  employed  on  the  East  Side  staff.  They 
( ireeii  Grass  .  .  .  But  All  That  are  Frederick  Eichelbaum,  former  edi- 
Glitters  Isn’t  Gold.  Is  The  Other  Fel-  tor  of  the  German  E.vpress,  Toledo; 
low’s  Job  Better  Than  Your  Own?”  Ethel  Hall  Griswold,  a  former  News- 
Each  interview  is  accompanied  by  a  Bee  employe,  and  Emma  Johnson.  Mr. 


two  column  cut  of  the  subject.  Spring  '  formerly  was  courthouse  re- 

-  porter. 

STOCK  LISTS  RESTORED  Other  additions  to  the  editorial  de- 

The Ncron/on  (Pa.)  which  partment  include  Carl  Goelz,  formerly 

last  week  announced  suspension  of  stock  with  the  Cincinnati  Post,  makeup  edi- 
market  and  curb  quotations,  will  resume  for :  Robert  Kirkiiatrick,  formerly  with 
publication  of  Stock  Exchange  lists  be-  the  Marion  (O.)  Star,  copy  desk;  Paul 
ginning  immediately.  The  list  was  Kennedy,  formerly  with  the  Daily  Ci- 
omitted  for  several  days  and  numerous  lahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  radio  editor; 
queries  from  subscribers  forced  resump-  Virginia  Blair  and  Kattierine  Blanch- 
tion  of  the  stock  tables.  ard,  women’s  department;  Bill  Mc- 

-  Adams,  sports  department ;  Bud  Mvers. 

36  BOYS  VISITED  CAPITAL  formerly  with  the  Akron  Times- Press. 
Thirty-six  Toledo  News-Bee  carriers,  promotion;  Raleigh  Hoover,  formerly 
winners  in  a  recent  “On  to  Washington”  with  Cram’s  Reports,  Detroit,  reporter; 
subscription  contest,  were  guests  of  the  C.  H.  Anderson,  formerly  with  the 
newspajjer  on  a  two-day  tour  of  the  U.  S.  Geographical  Survc'  reporter, 
capital  last  week.  V.  B.  Kendall,  News-  and  Rudolpho  Forippe  music  reporter. 
Bee  assistant  circulation  manager,  was  Ten  additional  persons  were  employed 
in  charge  of  the  party.  in  the  circulation  department. 


ADDS  NEW  FEATURE 


Ten  additional  persons  were  employed 
in  the  circulation  department. 

F.  W.  Brooks,  formerly  with  the 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal,  has  sue- 


Johnny  Round  the  World,  weekly  ceeded  E.  A.  Sinnig  as  composing  room 
color  page,  has  been  added  to  the  Pitts-  supermtendent. 


burgh  Sunday  Sun-Telegraph.  The 

paper  also  has  launched  a  new  letter-  .  „  rniTimu  ciicprNnc 

writing  contest  with  cash  prizes.  Read-  ,  EDITION  SUSPENDS 

ers  are  to  submit  their  opinions  on  sub-  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer  an- 

sidized  football  stars  in  colleges.  nounced  Dec.  26  suspension  of  its  mom- 

-  ing  edition,  publication  of  which  was 

WON  TRIP  TO  CUBA  recently  begun.  The  Seminole  Mommu 

Six  carriers  employed  by  the  Florida  Reporter,  also  established  recently,  r^ 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  won  a  trip  mains  in  the  morning  field. 

to  Havana,  Cuba,  in  a  recent  circula-  - 

tion  contest.  GREETING  IN  COLOR 


E.  J.  McNAMARA  RESIGNS 

E.  J.  McNamara  has  resigned  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  Evening  News. 


GREETING  IN  COLOR 

A  page  one  Christmas  greeting  in 
color  was  published  by  the  Philadelphit 
Evening  Ledger  Dec.  24  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  in  red.  with  a  Christmas 
tree  as  the  centerpiece. 


suit  against  the  Bellinghain  station,  the 
Wenatchee  station  has  doubled  its  out- 
of-city  coverage,  althougli  still  re¬ 
writing  the  various  items,  a  thing  nei¬ 
ther  station  considered  until  wax  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  broadcasts  had  been  iiitro- 
Wed  as  court  evidence. 

Both  KVOS  and  KPQ  announcers 
have  openly  boasted  about  their  recent 
triumph.  The  latter  station  has  dou¬ 
bled  Its  news  broadcast  time  thrice 
daily. 

Cole  Wylie,  manager  of  the  lOO-watt 
Wenatchee  station,  revealed  that  “dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  months  news  pro¬ 
grams  have  cost  this  station  approxi¬ 
mately  $380  a  week.  We  expect  to  add 
materially  to  this  extHfiiditure  and,  quite 
naturally,  would  not  do  so  unless  it 
paid.”  W\lie  talks  matter-of-factly  of 
spending  $19,760  annually,  about  six 
times  wliat  the  average  small  ))ublisher 
spends  for  a  news  service. 

“The  press  must  conform  with  mod¬ 
ern  developments  or  be  outmoded,"  he 
said.  “There  no  longer  is  a  field  for 
extra  editions  of  newspaiXTS,  nor  a 
field  for  multiple  editions.  Newspapers 
must  accept  the  fact  that  radio  can  and 
does  scoop  them.  If  there  is  competi¬ 
tion  at  all  (and  Judge  Brown  ruled  that 
there  was  none),  it  is  newspapers  com¬ 
peting  with  radio,  not  radio  with  the 
press.  This  should  be  readily  admitted 
when  vou  recall  the  stubl)orn  opposi¬ 
tion  given  radio  news  by  news|)ai)ers 
and  press  associations — witness  the  un¬ 
successful  press-radio  proposal  which 
no  decent  radio  station  could  give  its 
listeners  as  newscasts.” 

There  are  at  present  nine  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  state  of  Washington  using 
news  programs  similar  to  those  of  KPQ 
and  KVOS.  Eight  additional  sta¬ 
tions  are  preparing  to  add  the  news 
program  feature. 


Published  in  the  interest 
of  street  and  highway  safety  by 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company 
The  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
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JUDGE  BOWEN  RULING 

Washington  State  Stations  Help  Selves 
to  Newspaper  News  Following 
Decision  Against  Associated 
Press  and  Dailies 

(Special  to  Editor  Ji  Publisher) 

Wk.n.mchee,  Wash.,  Ucc.  31. — Ecd- 
eral  judge  John  C.  Bowen’s  recent  rul¬ 
ing  that  newspaper  press  dispatches  lie- 
come  public  propert)  after  publication, 
has  resulted  in  the  wholesale  broadcast 
of  newspaper  news,  here  and  over  the 
state. 

Radio  Station  Kl’U  here,  associated 
with  KVOS  of  Bellingham,  against 
which  the  restrainer  was  sought,  had 
originally  followed  a  procedure  of  re¬ 
writing  jiress  dispatclies  and  relying 
on  short  wave  radio  Hashes  for 
all  news  of  a  world  or  national 
nature. 

The  station,  in  addition,  employed  one 
man  to  cover  the  city.  Since  Judge 
D/vtk'on  /1icnifccA/1  A  ccrkriatprl 


MORE  CHRISTMAS  FUNDS 

Additional  Paper*  Report  Successful 
Campaigns  for  Needy  Citizens 

Winding  up  a  most  successful  year, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Christmas  fund 
solicitations  for  the  poor,  conducted  by 
newspapers  in  many  sections,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  drives  have  been  reported  to 
KiiiTOR  &•  Publisher: 

The  AVrt’  York  Times  “100  Neediest 
Cases”  fund  reached  $225,916  Jan.  3, 
caring  for  more  than  365  cases. 

Moline  (111.)  Jlaily  Dispatch  collected 
a  Good  Fellow  Christmas  fund  of  $2,- 
725  and  distributed  Christmas  dinners 
and  toys  to  1,200  families. 

i'oleiio  S  e~ti‘s  Jict’-Toledo  Police 
C  hristmas  fund  boxing  and  wrestling 
show  netted  $5,000  to  the  fund. 

Community  caroling,  Dec.  24,  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  suggestion  of  Dow  H. 
Drukker,  treasurer  and  part-owner  of 
the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-Xe^vs  drew 
record  crowds.  Noted  radio  singers 
who  participated  were  paid  by  the  Her¬ 
ald-News. 


The  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  “empty 
stocking”  fund  provided  Christmas  ne¬ 
cessities  and  gifts  for  2,400  children 
at  a  cost  of  $1,200. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch, 
through  its  annual  Good  Fellows  Club, 
provided  Christmas  cheer  for  7,000 
children. 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  was 
host  at  a  Cliristmas  theater  party  tor 
children. 

Over  325  needy  children  were  aided 
by  the  $2,950  subscribed  to  the  1934 
(jhristmas  FTind  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  N e'Ji’s-Times  und  the  City  Rescue 
Alission. 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Daily  Neivs 
and  Morning  Press  raised  $1,500  for 
needy  families. 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Ei'cning  Nexvs  spon¬ 
sored  an  “adopt-a-family”  campaign 
which  provided  Christmas  meals  for  78 
families. 

In  its  sixteenth  annual  Christmas 
Stocking  Fund,  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Star  realized  nearly  $600. 


JOHNSON  SELLS  DAILY 

-Vlbert  Johnson,  for  25  years  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Hoquiam  (Wash.) 
Washingtonian,  daily,  has  sold  the  paper 
to  Russell  \'.  Mack  and  will  retire  to 
private  life.  Mack  is  former  business 
manager  of  the  Aberdeen  World  and 
is  well  known  in  the  Northwest.  For 
20  years  Mr.  Johnson  represented  the 
southwest  Washington  district  in  Cpn- 
gress  and  was  author  of  the  immigration 
act  which  was  passed  in  1924,  e.xclud- 
ing  Japanese  and  others  from  this 
country.  Jle  has  been  active  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  50  years  and 
has  no  plans  fur  the  future  except  to 
rest. 

NEW  TEXARKANA  WEEKLY 

Established  by  Jack  Senter,  R.  M. 
Sands  and  associates,  the  Texarkana 
(.\rk.)  Tzvo-States  Press,  weekly,  be¬ 
gan  publication  Dec.  7.  The  publishers 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  former  Tex¬ 
arkana  Weekly  Times.  Senter  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  Sands  is  managing 
editor  of  the  new  weekly. 


KENTUCKY  MEETING  JAN.  17-19 

Midwinter  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  will  be  held  Jan. 
17-19  at  the  Brown  Hotel,  Louis¬ 
ville. 


IN  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS,  76,000 


DEATHS  IN  MARINE  DISASTERS 


IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


IN  THREE  YEARS,  96,300  DEATHS 


IN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS 


IN  THE  U.  S.A.  ALONE! 
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1  Buenos  .4ires  Paper  Sets  Record 
BUENOS  AIRES,  Jan.  1  (UP).— The 
newspaper  “La  Prensa”  set  a  circula¬ 
tion  record  today  with  745,894  copies 
sold,  exceeding  by  20,000  the  previous 
record  established  last  July.  The 
New  Year’s  Day  Issue  was  composed 
of  sixty  pages  In  ten  sections.  Eight 
sections  were  rotogravure,  chiefly 
dedicated  to  Argentine  and  Latln- 
Amerlcan  affairs. 


swiftly  in  the  past  two  years.  Ihere  is 
a  wider  general  interest  than  ever  be- 
~  If  our  govern- 


SHORT  WAVES  TRIED 

Short  wave  distribution  of  its  report 
was  tried  experimentally  recently  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  division  of  the  Press 
Radio  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  practicability  of  such  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  give  stations  an  opportunity 
to  learn  for  themselves  how  reliable 
such  service  would  be.  If  reliable,  it 
was  felt  a  saving  in  wire  tolls  would 
be  effected.  Results  varied  from  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  northwest,  to  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  fair  in  other  sections  of  the 
Bureau’s  territory,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports  so  far  received.  Press  Wireless 
handled  the  experiment  for  the  Press 
Radio  Bureau. 

It  is  located  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chrmucle  Building.  M.  G.  Cooke  is 
manager. 


SCHOOLS,  GUILD  MAKE 
TENTATIVE  PACT 


SEEKS  TO  PRINT  EVERY 
READER’S  NAME 
IIENRY  C.  CALLOWAY,  who  con- 
ducts  the  Bluefield,  Va^  page 
of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Telegraph,  printed  the  following 
item  ill  a  recent  issue  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  : 

"If  there  is  a  reader  of  this  page 
whose  name  has  not  been  printed 
in  the  Bluefield,  Va.,  news  during 
the  present  year,  kinmy  drop  us  a 
Christmas  card.  That  was  one  New 
Year’s  resolution  we  are  anxious  to 
live  up  to,  that  is,  to  print  the  name 
of  every  one  of  our  readers  during 
the  year,  at  least  once.  We  adopt¬ 
ed  the  slogan  a  long  time  ago  to 
‘Call  us  first,’  then  the  doctor,  or 
preacher,  as  the  case  might  be.” 

Calloway  also  is  dispatcher  for  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  at 
Bluefield. 


fore  in  public  affairs, 
ment  has  become  more  conscious  of  its 
citizens,  the  people  likewise  have  be¬ 
come  more  conscious  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  a  do-nothing  govern¬ 
ment,  they  have  now  a  government  that 
has  been  swiftly  doing  things.  It  may 
not  always  have  done  the  right  things, 
but  at  least  the  people  feel  it  has  been 
trying  to  solve  their  problems.  And 
they  are  keenly  interested  in  learning 
what  it  all  means. 

"Reporting  public  affairs  can  no 
longer  be  merely  factual,  it  must  be 
more  and  more  interpretive.” 

^ _ ^  Ifr.  Casey,  University  of  Minnesota, 

opening  meeting,  the  convention  heard  openeil  the  symposium  on  the  guild 
the  current  press-radio  controversy  ar-  iiuestion  with  a  detailed  report  on  the 
gued  at  a  special  evening  session.  E.  H.  development  of  associations  of  organ- 
Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-  '^ed  newspaper  workers  throughout  the 
Item,  and  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  world  and  rise  of  the  American  News- 
national  radio  committee,  asserted  that  paper  Guild  during  the  past  year  under 
the  present  arrangement  of  furnishing  the  protecting  wing  of  the  NR  A  Blue 
press  association  news  bulletins  to  ' 
broadcasting  stations  provides  the  only 
public  safeguard  against  coloring  of  ra¬ 
dio  news  and  the  domination  of  either 
the  goveriunent  or  advertisers  in  news 
broadcasting.  Herbert  Moore,  president 
of  the  Transradio  Press  service,  New 
York,  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
achievement  thus  far  attained  in  organ¬ 
izing  what  he  termed  an  ‘‘international” 

^rvice.  He  declared  radio  is  entitled  to 
its  own  news  gathering  organization. 

He  charged  the  press-radio  service  now 
in  effect  over  the  two  major  chains 
“permits  newspaper  monopoly  and  dis- 
toration  of  the  news.” 

Mr.  Harris  argued  that  “uncensored 
news,  free  from  propaganda,  can  be 
presented  and  maintain^  only  if  the 
new’s  is  famished  by  reliable  news 
gathering  organizations  and  if  it  is  not 
resold  to  an  advertiser  for  sponsor¬ 
ship.  If  the  news  is  resold  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  news  gathering  assixriation 
forfeits  its  right  to  prevent  censorship.” 

Radio  by  its  very  nature  is  government 
controlled,  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Moore  answered  Mr.  Harris  by 
denying  the  sale  of  radio  press  service 
means  news  will  be  censored.  He  told 
of  the  growth  of  his  organization  since 
last  March,  stating  that  there  are  now 
approxirnately  150  stations  using  the 
service,  including  about  six  newspaper- 
owned  broadcasting  units. 

“The  stations  buy  news  and  that  is 
what  wc  deliver,”  Mr.  Moore  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  they  have  staff  and  casual  cor¬ 
respondents  all  over  the  country  and 
in  the  principal  news  centers  of 
Europe. 

He  said  the  question  involved  was  the 
“freedom  of  the  press  of  the  air.” 

Moore  charged  the  newspapers  with 
fighting  independent  radio  news  .service 
prirnarily  because  of  inroads  made  by 
radio  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Prof.  Olson  opened  the  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  session  with  an  address  c>n  “The 
Press  in  Times  of  Social  Change.”  Re¬ 
lating  the  great  social  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  country  since 
the  war,  Mr.  Olson  said: 

“Unless  our  newspapers  meet  these 
changing  conditions  w’e  may  see  the 
development  of  many  more  weekly  jour¬ 
nals  of  opinion  and  interpretation  to 
supply  the  need  which  an  awakened  so¬ 
ciety  feels  today.  Already  we  have  seen 
certain  groups  which  feel  that  they  are 
not  getting  a  fair  representation  in  the 
daily  press  setting  up  journals  of  their 
own,  carrying  on  a  continuous  propa¬ 
ganda  to  the  effect  that  newspapers  can¬ 
not  be  trusted.  These  unfortunately  arc 
often  just  as  biased  radically  as  certain 
sections  of  the  press  are  biased  con¬ 
servatively. 

“As  a  teacher  of  journalism,  I  am 
very  much  concerned  over  this  loss  of 
public  confidence.  It  is  due,  I  believe, 
to  the  fact  that  some  sections  of  our 
press  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  social 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
country. 

“We  are  entering  a  day  when  we  have 
need  of  a  new  kind  of  reporting  and 
editing  by  mature,  competent,  well-edu¬ 
cated  reporters  and  correspondents  with 
a  sufficient  background  of  knowledge  to 
deal  intelligently  with  the  complex  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  developments  they 
must  report.  Events  have  moved 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


OREGON  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

The  annual  three-day  press  confer- 
-.ice  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism,  Eugene,  willcon- 

V..... . . o _ _  vene  Jan.  24,  according  to  an  announce- 

Dr.  William  Coenstadt,  formerly  of  the  ment  by  Dean  Eric  W.  Allen.  Sigma 
“  ■  ■  “  ■  '  ^  J-  Delta  Chi  will  award  a  new  cup  dedi- 

cable  cated  to  the  memory  of  Hal  E.  Hoss, 
late  secretary  of  state  and  a  former 
igal,  Evanston  officer  of  the  Oregon  State  Editorial 

_ Association,  for  the  best  weekly  news- 

...o  r-K—  _ -  _  the  history  of  paper  in  the  state  in  cities  less  than 

famous  newspaper  hoaxes,  highlighting  1,000  population. 

.  The  annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


Eagle. 

"The  American  Xewsiiaper  Guild  has 
had  and  still  has  an  extraordinary  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  a  great  social  demand  — . —  - -  .  ^ 

— the  demand  for  a  higher  type  of  pro-  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  George  J. 
fessional  practice,”  said  Dr.  Casey.  “It  Scharschug,  Chicago  Tribune  c-kU 
can  take  the  leadership  in  helping  to  editor, 
remedy  the  serious  difficulties  in  which  Curtiss  _  , 

the  journalist  finds  himself  today,  and  (Ill.)  News-Index,  presented  an  inter¬ 
while  meeting  and  solving  this  signifi-  esting  paper  based  on  1' 
cant  problem,  it  can  develop  a  profes-  f _  _ -  _  . 

sional  spirit  in  journalism.”  many  of  the  important  fabrications  -  - 

Mr.  Giltillan,  regional  vice-president  of  which  have  fooled  newspaper  editors  open  to  competition  to  all  weeklies  will 
the  guild  and  chairman  of  its  committee  and  the  public.  also  be  presented, 

on  cooperation  with  schools  of  journal-  .  — 

ism,  outlined  the  history  of  the  ANG  /  _ 

movement,  declaring  the  guild  is  here  to  j  a 

/A  - - 

Dr.  Willard  G.  Bleycr,  University  ot  / 

Wisconsin,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Guild  /  ^ 

movement,  declaring  he  was  greatly  /  ^0^*0 

impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the  /  ^ 

Guild  delegates  at  their  St.  Paul  con-  /  *  O  *  a. 

vention.  He  asserted  no  efforts  of  /I’l- 

radicalism  marked  that  convention.  He  /^^i©Q*  ^ 

briefly  referred  to  the  relationship  of 

the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  /  • 

Editors  and  the  journalism  instructors, 

stating  that  the  former  had  “deserted”  /  ^  _ 

journalism  students  in  the  recent  Wash-  /  O* 

ington  hearing  on  minimum  editorial  /  i 

wages  under  the  NRA  code,  when  / 

was  said  they  were  no  better  than  any  /  / 

other  beginners.  / 

Clarence  Darrow,  outsiKiken  critic  of  J  ^  X  i  I 

NRA,  was  the  Friday  night  banquet  I  hi  ^•^©'1  >*  / 

speaker  at  which  150  journalism  teach-^  /  ^OZQ0o  ^  X*  j 

ers  and  members  of  Chicago  Alumni  /  ^  ©  T’  j  / 

Uhanter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro-  /  *  •  / 

fessional  journalistic  fraternity,  / 

tended.  Mr.  Darrow  assailed  the  “eco-  /  X  X  y  / 

nomics  of  scarcity”  as  false  political  /  OV  ^  / 

economy  and  declared  that  prosperity  /  *^  *  ^  ©  AT  / 

lies  in  the  direction  of  greatest  produc-  /  T'  ^  _  ^  *  ©  W  .  / 

tion.  / 

The  foreign  press  symposium  on  Sat-  K  / 

urday  morning  proved  to  be  one  of  the  ^  I 

most  informative  discussion  periods  of  Tl  O  h  I 

the  convention,  shedding  much  light  on  ^*1©2'  / 

the  overthrow  of  a  free  press  under  ®  ^  ^  IJ*  / 

European  dictatorships  and  far  eastern  •  ft  / 

imperialism  in  Japan.  Xtr  ry  I 

Speakers  were:  Carrol  Binder,  as-  ^  ^021  / 

sistant  to  the  publisher,  Chicago  Daily  ^  Q  ^  ^ / 

Nervs;  Vladimir  Romm,  Washington  I 

correspondent,  Ixvcstia ;  Reginald  Cog-  U  S  ,  / 
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in  your  next  schedule. 
It  is  one  ol  the  brightest 
spots  on  the  business 
map  today. 
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In  1934  and  for  180  ronserullve  months  -a 
jSroaler  \‘olumo  of  ad%’ortisinK  has  appeared 
in  The  i¥ei%’  York  Times  than  in  any  other 
New  York  n«‘wspaper. 
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EDITORS  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest /l/£lisAers  and Adeertiserijoumal mAmerica 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

FOR  1935 


O  M  E  idea  of  the 
character  of  service 
rendered  to  the 
publishing  and  adver¬ 
tising  interests  of  the 
world,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  monumental 
work  of  more  than  200 
pages,  may  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  study  of  the 
following  partial  table 
of  contents  of  leading 
features  and  listings: 

Members  ot  The  Associated  Press  and  clients  of  other  news  services  and 
associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Advertising  Agencies  of  the  World. 

Advertising  Agencies  and  their  Space  Buyers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Advertising  Agencies  recognised  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A. — C.  D.  N.  A. — S.  N.  P.  A. — 
New  York  City  Publishers — A.  B.  P. — and  recommended  for  recognition  by 
the  A.  P.  A. 

Memlwrs  ol  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Books  on  Advertising,  Journalism,  Newspaper  Making,  Lil)ei  Laws,  Make-up, 
and  Manuals. 

Special  Advertising  Representatives  of  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Associations  and  Clul>s  of  newspaper  and  advertising  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  British  Isles. 

.Merchandising  Papers  Issued  by  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  names  of  editors. 

Newspa|jer  advertising  linage  In  23  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  for  the  {period 
1923-1934,  inclusive. 

Circulations — A.  B.  C.  and  Government  Statement — on  more  than  2,000  news¬ 
papers  ot  the  United  States  and  Canada  arranged  alphabetically  by  states, 
with  populations  and  services. 

Minimum  local  and  national  advertising  rates  of  more  than  2,000  newspajjers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Foreign  Press  Correspondents  In  the 
United  States. 

.American  Newspaper  Correspondents  In 
London. 

Newspaper  advertising  Statistics. 

Tabloid  and  half-size  newspapers  of  the 
United  States. 

Press  Gallery  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Press  Gallery  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Press  Gallery  of  Parliament  (Canada). 

.Members  of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Leading  Negro  publications  In  the  United 
States. 

Newspaper  owned  and  operated  Radio 
Stations  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Principal  chain  owned  dallies  of  the  U.  S., 
with  executive  personnel. 

Feature  and  Picture  Syndicates  and  News 
Services  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Principal  Foreign  Language  Dailies  and 
Weeklies  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
issuing  Gravure  Sections. 

Newspapers  of  the  British  Isles,  with  advertising  rates,  subscription  prices,  page 
sizes,  and  executive  personnel. 

Newspapers  of  France,  with  advertising  rates,  subscription  prices,  executive 
jTersonnel. 

Newspapers  of  Central  and  Latin  America,  Eurojie,  China,  Japan  and  Australia, 
with  circulations  and  other  basic  data. 

Schools,  Departments  and  Courses  in  Journalism  in  American  Universities. 

Analytical  study  of  .A.  B.  C.  circulations — city,  suburban,  all  other  total  and  bulk 
— arranged  alphabetically  by  states  and  cities. 

Canons  of  Journalism — Ethical  Rules — adopted  by  the  American  Society. 

Ready  Reckoner — giving  circulations  (.Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday)  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  (.Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday)  totalled  by  states  and  nationally, 
making  it  possible  for  the  space  buyer  to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  an 
advertising  campaign  in  the  .Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  any 
state,  or  any  group  of  states,  or  nationally. 

Names  of  publishers,  editors,  managing  editors,  city  editors,  general  managers, 
classified  managers,  business  managers,  advertising  managers,  mechanical 
superintendents,  chief  editorial  writers,  associate  editors,  columnists,  cartoon¬ 
ists,  theatrical  critics,  motion  picture  critics,  book  reviewers,  associate  and 
women’s  page  editors,  and  automotive  editors  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  totalling  more  than  20,000  names. 

Circulations,  rates  and  executive  personnel  cover  more  than  80  pages  of  this 
monumental  work.  An  important  feature  of  the  listing  is  the  key  letter,  showing 
more  than  30  important  and  basic  facts  regarding  services,  policies,  etc. — 
memliership  in  news  associations,  syndicate  services,  political  affiliations,  etc. 


Answers  50,000  Questions! 
Good  For  Full  12  Months! 

“The  Newspaper  Book  of  Knowledge” 

To  Be  Published  as  Section  Two 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
For  Saturday,  January  26th 

A  Powerful  Advertising  Medium 

Forms  Close  January  19th 


REGULAR  ADVERTISING  RATES  APPLY:  PAGES,  $250;  HALF  PAGES,  $140;  QUARTER  PAGES,  $75 


Wire  Reservations  today 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Phone  Bryant  9-3052  Suite  1700  Times  Buildins,  New  York  City 

This  encyclopedia  of  basic  netvspaper  and  advertising  data  may  be  obtained  tcith  an  annual  MAIL  subscription  to  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  at  $4.00  a  year  in  the  United  States;  $4.50  in  Canada;  and  $5.00  Foreign,  payable  in  advance. 
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Rescue  of  Four  Men  Marooned  in 

Icy  Adirondacks  Hard  to  Cover 


(Sftciai  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

ALBaa  1 ,  JJec.  — All  tne  tlevices  of 

modern  nert  s  gathering — short  wave 
radio,  radio  beams,  airplanes,  automo¬ 
biles  and  traiisiKirtable  radio  station>— 
were  brought  into  play  to  provide  tlie 
graphic,  dramatic  story  of  three  Amer¬ 
ican  Airways  fliers  and  a  government 
educational  official,  lost  for  05  hours 
on  an  Adirondack  mountain  peak  be¬ 
tween  Utica  and  Albany,  with  the  tem- 
lierature  between  28  and  35  below  zero 
and  with  several  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground. 

The  plane,  an  Albaiiy-Cleveland  air 
liner,  had  been  forced  to  turn  back  from 
Syracuse  last  Friday  night  because  of 
snow  and  sleet.  Aboard  were  Ernest 
E.  Dryer,  veteran  pilot ;  his  brother. 
Dale  Dryer,  co-pilot;  J.  H.  Brown  of 
Boston,  an  aviator;  K.  \V.  Hambrook 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Washington,  and  100  pounds  of 
mail. 

The  elements  forced  the  big  Curtis- 
Condor  off  the  beaten  path  and  the  ship 
crashed,  nose  upward,  1,200  feet  up  on 
\\  ilder  Mountain,  not  far  from  the 
llerkiiiier-Hamilton  County  line  and 
irounded  by  the  hamlets  of  California, 
W  ilmurt  and  Morehouseville. 

By  midnight,  the  news  agencies, 
jiewspaiiers  and  radio  stations  in  the 
Albany  area  were  on  the  job.  Photo¬ 
graphers  and  reporters  went  scurrying 
toward  the  .Adirondack  foothills  in  cars 
that  skidded  over  sleet  and  snow-cov¬ 
ered  roads ;  vigils  were  kept  in  all 
offices.  At  first,  the  four  were  thought 
dead.  Saturday  morning,  however, 
Ernest  Dryer  and  his  companions  rigged 
up  an  aerial  and  soon.  Radio  Operator 
Sidney  K.  LaWier,  waiting  anxiously 
at  .Albany  .Airport,  lieard  "Xurnber  16o, 
calling  Albany.”  Number  166  was  the 
missing  ship,  one  message  was  from 
Brown  saying  all  were  safe  but  tliat 
they  were  completely  lost. 

Preparations  were  made  to  locate  the 
missing  ship  by  radio  compass,  an  in¬ 
tricate  system. 

Other  radio  stations  in  New  York 
state  did  likewise.  By  having  all  these 
find  from  what  direction  reception  was 
strongest,  lines  could  be  drawn  across 
the  map  from  each  station.  These  lines 
would  intersect  somewhere  on  the  map, 
fixing  the  position  of  the  fliers. 

This  attempt,  however,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  radio  beams,  failed  when  the 
single  battery  used  by  the  lost  fliers, 
failed. 

Not  until  late  Sunday,  45  hours  after 
the  plane  vanished,  was  it  sighted  on 
the  desolate  mountain  by  Dean  Smith, 
veteran  pilot  who  flew’  with  Byrd  at  the 
South  Pole  in  1929.  He  dropped  food 
and  blankets  to  the  four  men  and  sub¬ 
sequently  guided  rescue  parties  to  the 
spot  early  Monday.  Four  young  men 
from  Morehouseville  were  first  to  reach 
the  stricken  fliers  afoot. 

It  was  4  o’clock  Monday  afternoon 
when  the  four  men,  Ernest  Dryer,  with 
broken  ribs  and  badly  frozen ;  Dale  Dry¬ 


Auto  •  •  • 


Largest  automotive 
advertising  gain  among 
all  nine  ISew  York 
newspapers,  in  1934. 


NEW  YORK 
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er,  with  a  broken  jaw ;  Brown  suffering 
from  exposure  and  Hambrook,  weak 
from  lack  of  food  were  brought  out  at 
.Morehouseville,  the  first  three  on  to¬ 
boggans. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  woods,  the 
race  for  news  and  pictures  gained  im- 
lietus.  W  UiV  of  SchenectaOy,  had  dis¬ 
patched  one  of  its  shortwave  auto  sta¬ 
tions  to  .Morehouseville  earlier  in  the 
day  and  this,  as  well  as  tne  telephone 
ana  telegrai>li  was  used  to  transmit  the 
new  s  to  .Albany  and  Utica.  Planes  car¬ 
ried  pictures  from  Utica  where  the  four 
fliers  were  taken  for  hospital  treatment. 

Earlier  Monday  other  planes  had 
flown  over  the  marooned  men  obtaining 
excellent  pictures. 

PRESS  OFFICER  QUITS 

Known  chiefly  in  America  for  his 
services  as  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  I.imdon  I'inirs  from  1910  to 
1920,  Sir  -Arthur  Willert  resigned  this 
week  as  press  officer  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  He  will  serve  until 
June.  Willert  was  knighted  for  his 
services  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Government  mission  in  Washington 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  stay 
in  this  country. 

GENE  MULLER  PROMOTED 

Gene  Muller  has  been  appointed  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  Boston  Evening 
/Interican,  Daily  Record  and  Sutiday 
Advertiser  composing  room,  replacing 
Steplien  Janies  who  has  resigned  to 
take  a  position  in  California. 


NEWSPAPERS  HELP  TO 
BUILD  GROCERY  CHAIN 

First  National  Stores’  Advertising 
Manager  Increases  Budget  10% 
Each  of  Past  Six  De¬ 
pression  Years 

iSfeirial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
So.MKRViLLK,  Mass.,  Dcc.  31 — “Ad¬ 
vertising.  particularly  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  is  and  in  fact  always  has  been, 
a  very  vital  factor  in  the  successful 
merchandising  of  food  products  direct 
to  the  consumer.  The  growth  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  chain  store  in  this  held  can 
be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
consistent  and  generous  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space,”  J.  Marshall  Duane,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  First  National  Stores, 
Inc.,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“The  First  National  Stores,  Inc.,  offer 
an  excellent  example.  During  the  year 
of  1934  our  firm  has  spent  fully  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  newspaper 
advertising  alone.  Other  companies 
operating  chain  stores  in  the  food  field 
spend  large  sums  of  money  on  news¬ 
paper  space.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  its  effectiveness,  nor  as  to  its 
dominant  position  as  a  sales  productive 
medium. 

“.An  indication  of  how  we  feel  about 
newspaper  advertising  can  be  found  in 


the  fact  that  during  the  past  six  years 
we  have  increased  our  advertising  bud¬ 
get  a  full  10%  each  year  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

“It  was  back  in  1925  that  this  com¬ 
pany  originated,  through  the  merger  of 
the  Ginter  Company,  the  John  T. 
Connor  Company  and  the  M.  O’Keeffe 
Company.  Today  it  is  rated  as  the 
fourth  largest  chain  organization  in  tlie 
United  States  and  it  has  a  consistent 
record  of  net  earnings  that  is  second  to 
none.  Today  we  operate  some  2,233 
grocery  stores  and  430  markets,  the 
larger  units  selling  meats  as  well  as 
groceries.  The  volume  of  business  to¬ 
day  exceeds  one  hundred  and  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  yearly. 

“Chain  store  merchandising  is  based 
on  efficiency,  there  can  be  no  hit  or 
miss  policy.  This  applies  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  program.  The  advertising  budget 
is  bas^  on  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
our  volume  of  business  and  it  is  kept 
strictly  within  those  bounds.  .At  the 
present  time  we  use  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  newspapers.  Of  this  total 
twenty-five  of  them  are  used  twice  a 
week  and  the  others  once  a  week.” 

CHANDLER  CONVALESCING 

Cleaveland  .A.  Chandler  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  advertising  agency  of  Chambers  & 
W’iswell  is  convalescing  at  a  Boston 
hospital  following  an  operation. 


Lots  of  Style  Pictures 
These  Midwinter 
Bargain  Days 

Papers  crowihHl  with  ads  of 
garments  and  knick-knacks. 
Eiager  bargain  hunters  are  going  to 
guide  their  visits  by  those  pictures, 
so  it’s  up  to  your  paper  to  see  that 
merchants  smile,  instead  of  frowning. 

Certified  Mats  with  their  unsur- 
passtsl  halftone  reproduction — their 
smooth,  speedy  operating  qualities, 
are  going  to  be  a  mighty  valuable 
aid  in  this  advertising  rush. 

It’s  never  too  soon  nor  too  late 
to  investigate  what  Certifieds  will 
do  for  you. 

For  defiendable  stereotyping,  rely 
on  CerlifuHl  Mats,  made  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  M.\T 
CORPOR.4TIO\ 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


IF  THE 


WERE  NOT  THERE! 

Many  times  each  day  you  reach  Or< 
for  the  telephone  on  your  desk  an< 
at  the  office  or  in  its  familiar  be 
spot  at  home.  It  is  an  old  and  1 


4^  whole  machinery  of  busi- 
_  _  ness  and  the  home  would 

B ! 

be  thrown  out  of  gear. 
Orders  would  be  lost— efficiency 
and  profits  reduced.  You  would 
be  out  of  touch  with  your  world. 
America  needs  quick,  reliable 


trusted  friend.  You  scarcely  give  telephone  service  to  get  things 


a  thought  to  what  it  means  to  a 
busy  day. 

Yet  suppose  the  telephone 
were  not  there  1  Suppose— for  a 
week— or  a  month— you  could 
not  coll  anybody  by  telephone 
and  nobody  could  call  youl  The 


done  in  the  brisk,  crisp  Ameri¬ 
can  manner.  And  it  enjoys  the 
best  service  in  the  world. 

Greater  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  coimtry  because  of 
the  Bell  System's  one  policy,  one 
system  and  universal  service. 


Amarica  Uadi  in  l•l•phoa•  ••nrica.  In  ralotion  to  population,  thoro  at* 
■ix  linioi  os  many  lolaphonos  in  this  country  as  in  Europe  and  th*  toUphoa* 
is  used  nin*  timos  as  much. 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 

Surprisingly  good  business  were  jo  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago 
the  last  week  oi  the  year — that  is  — but  what  has  the  total  increase  in 
the  unvarying  report  from  different  parts  Hearn’s  deliveries  or  in  all  business 
oi  the  country.  The  Monday  before  been  compared  with  a  year  ago? 
Christmas  produced  as  much  business —  In  Chicago,  too,  the  shopper  got  a 
and  sometimes  a  good  deal  more — than  2  i)er  cent  tax  along  with  the  Christmas 
there  liad  been  the  Saturday  before.  In  presents  that  she  bought.  On  the  I2th 
many  big  cities  the  selection  of  goods  of  December  the  state  occupational  tax, 
lor  clearance  sales  was  considerably  cut  which  had  formerly  been  absorbed  by 


about  50  per  cent.. ..And  Finchley’s 
of  New  York  is  opening  a  men’s  store 
in  Palm  Beach. 

Hearn’s  will  soon  advertise  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  new  no-protit  policy  as 
shown  in  that  store’s  holiday  business. 

Macy’s  announce  '  an  increase  of  84 
per  cent  in  diamond  sales  in  December 
due  to  lower  prices. .. Holiday  sales  of 
poinsettias  at  Bloomingdale’s  this  year 
reached  a  total  of  more  than  10,000 
units. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

IS  .\X  INSTITUTE  the  ideal  and 
practical  method  of  representing  and 


down  by  the  heavy  holiday  selling — so  the  retailer  (sometimes  with  the  assis-  1^  •■'-t  i-ssitiuit  tne  meal  ana 
that  (in  Minneapolis,  for  example)  re-  tance  of  the  manufacturer),  was  added  practical  method  ot  representing  and 
orders  were  necessary  on  clearance  a»  a  separate  item  on  each  sale.  The  "i^ltmg  vocal  all  swts  of  retailers .  1  he 
goods.  In  the  .Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  new  method  had  previously  been  in  use  Institute  of  Distribution,  'v^h  pro- 

District  it  was  estimated  that  the  post-  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  to  a  jected  offices  m  New  \ork,  Chicago 
Christmas  drop  in  sales  was  less  than  very  limited  degree  in  Chicago.  Stores  Washington,  is  likely  to  perform 

any  Christmas  season  since  1929.  pay  tax  on  the  gross  of  the  sales  slip,  real  service  ot  an  eminently  prac- 

"The  Christmas  volume  was  encourag-  so  that  a  $1  purchase  is  billed  to  the  since  the  Institute  has  chosen 

ing,”  said  Louis  E.  Kirstein  of  the  Fil-  customer  at  $1.02,  and  the  State  tax  is  managing  director  wheeler  Sam- 

ene  Store  in  Boston,  “not  alone  in  the  collected  on  that  gross.  The  untaxed  *ong  prominent  m  the  old  .A.  W. 

dollar  increase,  but  in  what  we  might  limit,  as  set  by  the  stores,  is  anything  ^»aw  orgamzatioii,  and  recently  the 
call  a  buying  mood  on  the  part  of  the  under  19  cents.  Tax  of  1  cent  on  pur-  proponent  ot  the  Dtug  Institute  of 
public.”  .And  the  realism  of  this  mood  chases  from  19  cents  to  65  cents.  Under  managing  director  ot  that 

— an  additional  source  of  sound  hopes  this  system  the  store  with  small  unit  ^  i  .  -i  tx  n  j 

for  good  business — is  stressed  by  Albert  sales,  5  cents  and  10  cents  for  example.  When  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
H.  Morrill,  president  of  Kroger  Gro-  is  at  a  disadvantage,  since  the  store  Associahon  meets  m  New’  York  at  the 
eery  and  Baking  Company,  who  com-  must  absorb  the  tax.  Passing  on  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  January  14th, 
ments  on  the  fact  that  “the  mass  mind  tax  on  purchases  over  19  cents  seems  to  comnnttees  will  present  reports  on  the 
has  been  stimulated  with  optimism  have  had  no  serious  effects  on  holiday  retail  code,  the  protectwe  coirumttee  on 
which  has  encouraged  buying  and  has  trade — possibly  because  it  was  not  manufacturers  codes.  Federal  taxation, 
diminished  fears  to  a  degree  that  as-  sprung  on  the  buying  public  with  as  unemployment  reserves,  housing  Pfo- 
sures  a  more  balanced  degree  of  rea.son-  little  preparation  as  the  New  York  City  S’'.am,  relief.  Government  competition 
ing.”  sales  tax,  and  possibly  because  of  the  "  Private  concerns. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  re-  different  nature  of  the  ta.x  itself.  James  M.  Barker,  who  has  been  in 

cent  gains  of  industry  have  been  greater  *  ♦  *  charge  of  retail  administration  of  Sears. 


than  those  of  retail  trade-another  yx  THE  MIDST  of  clearance  adver-  Sj^e^tretsu^er  Cf  ^ears'’'''succeedhig 
promising  sign  for  general  and  sus-  1  tising  after  Christmas,  policy  adver-  p  ^ 

tained  recovery.  For  the  third  week  of  tisements  or  institutional  publicity  is  ^  dwote  his  en 

December  the  University  of  Pittsburgh’s  all  the  more  noteworthy.  A  Macy  7-  BrLnnkT  oT  wWch  he  be^came  Telu 
business  index  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis-  column-full  advertisement  the  Thurs-  n/nt  IQt?  Rarwir 

trict  jumped  from  58.3  to  60.6,  .in  spite  day  after  Christmas  was  headed  “A 


of  a  slight  drop  for  the  week  in  retail  go^Tow'”  to  in^:  "'U 

trade.  In  Pittsburgh  and  other  indus-  SbrpTciure’’  of  a  cu?rem  hit,"  ot^he'lLntraTe^l  und?r  tt 
trial  centers  much  is  expected  from  the  thing  Goes”  with  an  audience  of  two  the  countrv  are  now  under  the  rms 
.rraHitallv  arrp1pr;jtinor  r.nvprnmpnt  .u  auuieilCC  OI  IVVO,  AlmOSt  40  per  Cent  of 

padually  accelerating  Uovernment  the  theme  was  Good  shows  make  all  emoloves  eneaeed  in  retains  are  in 

housing  program,  especially  when  the  crowds,  in  a  theatre  or  a  store,  or  any-  ?hese  stores  And  between  a  thi^d 

Spring  season  opens.  where  else.  On  a  recent  Saturday,  for  ,  cent  to  he  ex 

The  sixth  National  Statistical  Survey  instance,  258,811  Macy  customers  came  .“x  ^of  the  retaU  dohar  Sme  of  the 

of  Business  Altitudes  points  to  better  to  a  ‘good  show.’  .And  Macy’s  (with  ,■  ° retail  dollar  volume  ot  me 

business  next  April— more  than  2  out  no  admission  fee)  has  welcomed  this  volumt.Hnor7than’T'bili?ons^in 

ot_3  who  rep  iedtothe  questionnaire  y^r  of  1934  more  people  ton  in  1933.  Rula.^'oTtie 


these  stores.  .And  between  a  third 


expected  a  marked  imorovement  bv  that 
time. 

*  4t  * 

New  YORK  CITY  retail  sales  for 
December  suffered  from  the  sales 


no  aainission  lee;  nas  weicomea  tnis  volume-more  than  9  billions  in 

iot7  ^  ’933  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 

1932,  1931,  193(^yes,  even  1929,  or  any  Census-more  than  one-third  is  done 
^her  year  in  its  gorng-on-??  years....  bv  general  merchandise  stores,  including 
The  sooner  you  fo  ow  the  crowd,  f/,r  department  stores. 

youll^bHyweH.  And  ,^,^5  check  of  the  value  of  store 


December  suffered  from  the  sales  from  the  word  crowd  in  that  sentence 
-The  New  York  Federal  Reserve  there  was  a  footnote — ‘‘There’s  always 


.mil  u.e  worn  trvwa  jn  sc.  lencc  py^tg^s  recently  made  by  Gimbel  Broth- 

there  was  a  footnote  There  s  always  New  A'ork,  showed  such  poor  re¬ 


cent  over  1933  for  this  pre-Christmas  intendents  Office  To ;  Buyers,  As- 


part  of  December ;  and  excluding  liquor  sistant 


the  increase  was  5.4  per  cent.  Up  to  the  intendents.  Please,  bring  this  notice  to  WaKreen  stores  there  i.;  a  consistent 
15th  the  corresponding  figures  for  New  the  attention  of  all  those  under  your  jjev  of  remodeling  when  leases  are  re- 
York  and  Brooklyn  only  were  13.2  per  mpervision .  this  is  a  time  of  year  that  ^ewe'd.  The  Katz  Drug  Company  of 
cent  with  liquor,  and  12.7  per  cent  with-  we  can  n^ke  friends.. ..Making  ex-  Citv  is  supposed  to  have  spent 

out  liquor  In  Northern  New  Jersey  changes  after  Christmas  is  a  custom  m  J270.000  on'its  new  super-store  at  West- 

(no  tax)  the  increase  on  the  14th  had  all  stores:  it  is  a  part  of  our  business.  .  avpn.ip  anH  Main  ctrppt 

been  10.4  per  cent  with  liquor  and  10.1  pleasant — be ^  liberal — this  is  the  ^ 

j>er  cent  without ;  and  on  the  24th  the  Bloomingdale  policy. .  .Do  not  send  cus- 

increases  were  9.7  and  9.5.  So  there  tomers  to  the  .Adjustment  Department  g 

was  some  tapering  off  all  through  the  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary . . .  Let  _ 

Metropolitan  area  for  the  last  part  of  us  be  sure  that  we  all  do  our  part  in  T'hti  Shu  T nil 

the  period — but  suspiciously  more  taper  satisfying  our  customers.”  The  adver-  * 

...I _ A.1.^ _ 1^-  A _ _ _ _  ■ 


where  the  sales  tax  applied. 


tisement  comments :  “This  notice  showx 


Suburban  stores  had  just  begun  to  we  feel  about  you  after  Christmas 


bid  for  trade  at  home  w’ith  no  tax  when 
(on  the  Thursday  before  Christmas) 


...and  every  day  of  the  year... Yon 
bought  more  goods  from  us  in  Decem- 


the  City  Controller  ruled  that  merchan-  than  you  did  in  any  December  since 


dise  delivered  outside  the  city  was  ex- 


Bloomingdale’s  appreciates  the 


empt  from  the  tax.  Lord  &  Taylor  im-  ever-increasing  confidence  you  are  plac 


mediately  advertised:  No  Sales  Tax  on  'ug  in  us  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
merchandise  delivered  outside  New  deserve  it.” 

York  City... You  will  will  not  have  to  *  ♦  * 

pay  a  tax  for  the  thrill  and  pleasure  of  A  GOOD  DEAL  of  attention  to  the 
shopping  in  the  great  stores  of  New  -TV  class  trade  in  the  period  between 
York  City  with  their  wide  assortments  CHiristmas  and  New  Year’s  Day  is  an- 
of  merchandise  and  helpful  service.”  other  relief  from  clearances.  Winter 
There  can  be  no.  question  that,  even  if  vacation  clothes  were  attractively  pro- 
this  tended  to  bring  into  the  city  trade  moted  by  B.  Altman  &  Co.  with  a  store 
that  it  was  losing,  it  also  resulted  in  an  movie  of  “our  flying  trip  to  Nassau” 
additional  load  of  delivery  charges,  and  with  newspaper  advertisements  that 
Package  deliveries  from  275  stores  told  how  the  trip  “proved  our  Southern 
jumped  over  a  million  units  above  the  clothes.” 

1933  records.:  and  it  was  repiorted  that  Saks-Fifth  .Avenue  has  just  increased 
Hearn’s  deliveries  outside  the  State  the  selling  space  of  its  -Miami  Shop  by 


The  Sun  Leads  all 

New  York  Evening 
Newspapers  in 

GENERAL 

ADVERTISING 

NEW  YORK 


“DANGER 

TRAILS 

A  HIT 

IN  THREE  MONTHS! 


Bank  estimated  the  gam  over  last  year  plenty  of  e  bow-room  left  m  the  largest  f^om  this  form  of  promotion  that 

for  the  first  half  of  the  month  at  1.3  per  store  m  New  York-^specially  before  dropped.  Saving-$1 2.000  a  vear. 

cent;  but  set  the  increase  for  all  selling  11^0  in  the  morning.  Xearlv  $3,500,000  is  being  spent  for, 

days  up  to  Christmas  at  only  6/2  per  On  the  Friday  after  Christmas,  5tore  renovation  in  the 

cent.  After  the  middle  of  the  month,  Bloomingdale  s.  New  York,  used  4  col-  rptail  drnir  hii*5inpss  arrordimr  to  esti- 
sales  of  the  reporting  department  stores  umns  full  depth  of  newspaper  space  to  j  ^  de  bv  Drus  Trade  Yeivs 
were  barely  equal  to  a  year  ago  But  reproduce-under  the  head  “The  Pubi  tc  ^  birchains  ai^e  thf 
the  24-days  sales  this  December  showed  \Vas  Not  Supposed  to  See  This  No-  redecorating  stores  that  are  not  being 
a  more  than  seasonal  increase  over  this  tice  It  was  addressed  only  to  mem-  completely  remodeled,  the  Liggett  Drug 
November.  New  York  and  Brooklyn  hers  of  our  mw,  orgamcatwn  -  Companv  has  spent  about  $150,000 :  and 
stores  showed_a_gain  of  only  ^7  per  .  Special  Notice.  No.  268  From :  Super-  ...  e,,ncnHitiires  for  remodeling 


the  total  expenditures  for  remodeling 
and  other  improvements  by  Liggett  may 


Srinenn  um.-.  uvciucma  uy  iimj. 

oupciiii-  Qr  seven  times  that  amount.  In 
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Chicago  Tribune 
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Detroit  News 
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Johnstown  Tribune 
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Louisville  Times 
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IVIaRK  twain  once  said  to  a 
bunch  of  newspaper  reporters: 
“The  rumor  of  my  death  is  greatly 
exaggerated.”  Well,  we  are 
in  position  to  say  somewhat  the 
same  thing  to  anybody  who 
thinks  that  America  is  done. 
These  newspapers,  naturally,  are 
in  touch  with  other  newspapers 
everywhere;  newspapers  are  in 
touch  with  the  people.  And  you 
can  take  our  word  for  it  that 
NEVER  since  Bunker  Hill  have  the 
people  of  this  country  been  so 
thoroughly  united  and  so  thorough¬ 
ly  determined  to  run  things  to  suit 
themselves.  Far  from  being  on 
trial,  democracy  unquestionably 
is  about  to  reach  a  new  zenith. 
Every  day  the  people  are  acquir¬ 
ing  a  greater  and  stiU  greater  sense 
of  power;  and  from  now  on  their 
approval  of  every  enterprise  will 
be  as  mandatory  as  their  disap¬ 
proval  wiU  be  fatal. 

All  of  which  has  a  vital  bearing 
on  all  your  own  business  planning. 


As  never  before,  you  must  now 
have  the  people  WITH  YOU,  and 
this  can  be  brought  about  only 
through  advertising  ...  a  braver 
and  steadier  brand  of  advertising 
than  you  have  ever  used  before. 
Tell  the  people  about  what  you 
have  to  sell.  Tell  them  fully, 
frankly  and  fearlessly.  And  tell 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
be  sure  to  “get”  what  you  mean 
.  .  .  through  the  one  medium  and 
the  only  medium  that  has  become 
an  inseparable  part  of  their  daily 
lives.  Billboards,  the  people  see 
fitfully  and  subconsciously.  Radio 
...  at  times  entertains  them ;  but 
when  the  music  stops  and  the 
selling  begins,  dials  turn  all  too 
easily.  Magazines  .  .  .  well  and 
good  for  general  impression  .  .  . 
but  this  business  of  selling  has  got 
to  be  specific. 

All  in  all,  then,  how  else  can  you 
get  so  close  to  the  people 
. . .  how  else  can  you 
so  influence  them? 
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Editor  «&  Publisher  for  January  5,  1^35 


Advertising  Agencies 

LAKE^PIRO-COHN,  INC., 
OPENS  N.  Y.  OFFICE 


Harry  M.  Ireland  in  Charge  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Agency’s  New  Branch — 
Recently  With  Health  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp. 


l^ake  -  Spiro  -  Cohn,  Inc.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  agency,  has  established  a  New 
York  oftice  in  the  RCA  Building  in 
charge  of  Harry  M.  Ireland,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  Health  Products 
Corporation,  of  Newark. 

Closer  contact  with  the  agency’s  east¬ 
ern  accounts,  and  broader  use  of  the 
agency’s  specialized  market  research  in 
the  southern  field,  are  announced  by 
Bernard  L.  Cohn,  president,  as  major 
objectives  of  the  new  office. 

Mr.  Ireland  was  educated  at  British 
prep  schools,  took  his  B.  and  M.  A. 
at  Columbia.  Later  he  taught  econom¬ 
ics,  marketing  and  advertising  at  Rhode 
Island  State  College  and  Princeton,  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  advertising  field  with 
General  Motors,  in  Detroit.  A  year  as 
advertising  manager  of  General  Motors 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  a  similar  period 
as  market  analyst  with  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  preceded 
his  connection  with  Health  Products 
Corporation. 

The  agency  wa?  started  25  years  ago 
in  .Memphis.  In  addition  to  other 
clients,  it  handles  the  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising  for  several  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal;  Little  Rock  G^rk.j  Democrat; 
Houston  (Te.x. )  Chronicle;  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  Mobile  (Ala.) 
I'ress-Register;  Birmingham  {.\la.) 
A'crt’j  aiid  Age-Herald. 

Mr.  Cohn  was  publisher  of  the  .Mem¬ 
phis  Xetvs  Scimitar,  and  later  of  the 
Xezvark  Star-Eagle,  before  becoming 
president  of  the  organization. 


AGENCY  EXPANDS  S.  F.  OFFICE 

Kuthraurt  it  R^an,  Inc.,  have  moved 
the  ban  Francisco  otlice  irom  the  sixth 
lloor  to  larger  quarters  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Kuss  Building  at  235  Mont¬ 
gomery  street.  this  expansion  was 
largely  necessitated,  according  to  J.  J. 
Catiill,  ban  Francisco  manager,  by  the 
lact  that  the  ban  l-raiicisco  office  is 
the  point  of  contact  for  handling  "One 
.Mans  I'aniily,’  weekly  serial  broadcast 
over  NBC  transcontinental  network  tor 
Penn  Tobacco  Company,  featuring  its 
new  cigarette,  K.entuckj  Winners. 
Lewis  Glay,  lornierly  with  radio  de¬ 
partment  oi  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  in  New  York  office,  has  joined 
Ruthrauff  it  Ryan's  ban  I  ranciaco  of¬ 
tice  to  head  a  newly  created  radio  de¬ 
partment.  Genevieve  Tully,  well  known 
in  San  Francisco  advertising  circles,  has 
recently  joined  the  agency  staff  as  ban 
Francisco  office  manager. 


DIRECTS  WHISKY  CAMPAIGN 

World  Importers,  Inc.,  ban  Fran¬ 
cisco,  selling  agents  for  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Distilleries  of  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
have  named  M.  L.  Harlan,  San 
cisco  advertising  agency,  as  advertising 
counsel.  A  campaign  is  under  way 
featuring  Fox  Hollow  Whisky,  using 
outdoor  posting^  throughout  California 
and  a  newspaper  schedule  in  Montana, 
Oregon,  Alaska  and  California.  Plans 
call  lor  the  advertising  campaign  to  be 
expanded  as  the  sales  program  develops 
into  new  territories. 


ADDED  BY  COAST  AGENCY 

Barnes  Chase  Company,  Los  .Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  which  was  formed  after 
the  dissolution  of  Barnes  Campbell 
Company,  has  added  to  its  staff  ^lay- 
nard  Boyce,  Harold  Holmes,  Harold 
H.  Wright,  Hazel  E.  Smith,  E.  \V. 
Rutledge,  Edwin  W’.  Buckalew,  and,  in 
the  San  Diego  office,  Harriet  VV.  Kelly. 
Henry  H.  Chase  is  manager  of  the  Los 
.Vngeies  office,  and  Norman  H.  Barnes 
manager  of  the  San  Diego  office. 


NEW  DRUG  SALES  CHIEF 

George  F'rolich,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  manager  of  the 
L  nited  Drug  Company,  lias  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
director  of  research  and  technology. 
John  E.  Fontaine,  formerly  assistant 
general  sales  manager  and  advertising 
manager,  now'  becomes  general  sales 
manager  in  which  position  he  will  also 
conduct  the  company’s  advertising. 
Successor  to  the  position  of  assistant 
sales  manager  is  John  M.  Considine, 
formerly  manager  of  the  United  Drug 
Company's  Remedies,  Medicines,  and 
Pharmaceuticals  departments.  Street  & 
Finney,  New  York,  is  the  United  Drug 
agency. 


BRISACHER  INCREASES  STAFF 

Foreseeing  further  business  improve¬ 
ment,  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  Califor 
Ilia  advertising  agency,  has  added  A. 
N.  Hexter,  formerly  vice-president  of  a 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  to  the  Los 
.\ngeles  office,  and  H.  R.  Beaven,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  Rodney  Boone 
Organization,  to  the  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  creative  staff.  Walton  Purdom, 
copywriter,  and  Norton  Jacobs  are  re¬ 
cent  additions  to  the  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  production  department. 


NAMED  BY  HIRAM  WALKER 

Newspaper  and  business  paper  adver¬ 
tising  of  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Detroit  is  being  placed  by  Fletcher  & 
Ellis,  Inc.,  New  York.  General  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  remains  with  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit.  Carleton 
Healy,  formerly  with  J.  Stirling  Get- 
chell,  Inc.,  is  manager  of  the  company’s 
sales  promotion  department. 


GERTH-KNOLLIN  EXPANDS 

Gerth-Knollin  .Advertising  .Agency, 
San  F'rancisco,  has  moved  from  the 
thirteenth  floor  to  larger  quarters  on 
seventh  floor  of  the  Russ  Building,  tak¬ 
ing  the  offices  formerly  occupied  by 
Paul  Block  &  Associates.  James  F. 
Ferguson,  sfiecialist  in  technical  writ¬ 
ing,  has  joined  the  agency’s  staff,  in 
charge  of  technical  publicity  and  as  an 
assistant  on  industrial  accounts.  The 
agency  also  announces  its  appointment 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  Gruss  Sur¬ 
gical  Manufacturing  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  manufacturer  of  patented  surgi¬ 
cal  instruments,  which  will  use  medical 
journals,  starting  in  February.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Gas  .Association,  served 
by  this  agency,  will  expand  its  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  during  1935.  adding 
Sunset  Magazine  and  strengthening  its 
industrial  campaign.  Odornox  .Antisep¬ 
tic  Company,  San  Francisco,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  household  and  personal  deodor¬ 
ants  and  a  fungicide  for  athlete’s  foot, 
has  also  placed  its  account  in  the  hands 
of  Gerth-Knollin.  .A  test  campaign  in 
California  newspajicrs  is  being  con¬ 
ducted. 


T.  P.  SEYMOUR  TO  AGENCY 

Theodore  P.  Seymour  has  become 
associated  with  Husband  &  Thomas 
Company,  Inc.,  New  A'ork,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  was  for  a  long 
lieriod  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association  and  more  recently  has  done 
special  investigation  work  for  financial 
interests.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Xew  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  is  at  present  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Evening 
Post  .Alumni  .Association,  as  well  as 
Senior  \‘ice-Commander  of  Advertising 
Men’s  Post  No.  209,  .American  Legion. 


LARGER  DOG  FOOD  CAMPAIGN 

Ihe  Coast  F'ishing  Company,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Cal.,  manufacturer  of  Balto 
dog  food,  made  from  a  fish  base,  has 
increased  its  advertising  appropriation 
for  1935  over  that  used  during  1934. 
.An  enlarged  schedule  will  appear  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  California  newspapers, 
together  with  outdoor  postings  on  a 
larger  scale  than  last  year.  The  adver¬ 
tising  is  directed  by  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  in  conjuration  with  the  Los  .Ange¬ 
les  office  of  the  agency. 


PROMOTED  BY  QUAKER  OATS 

.After  service  since  1920  as  south¬ 
ern  manager  with  headquarters  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  L.  R.  Hawley  was  promo¬ 
ted  Jan.  1  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Company 
to  be  national  advertising  manager  at 
Chicago.  He  joined  the  company  in 
1911  and  has  served  in  the  ojierating 
and  sales  departments.  He  has  been 
active  in  civic,  social  and  other  activities. 


GETS  MACULETTE  ACCOUNT 

.Advertising  of  Maculette,  Inc.,  for¬ 
merly  the  Maculette  Garment  Comi)any, 
77f<  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  be¬ 
ing  handled  by  the  New  York  office  of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.  Plans  call 
for  a  merchandising  and  selling  drive 
through  department  stores,  to  be  tied 
in  with  national  magazine  advertising. 
R.  C.  .Allen,  formerly  with  the  eastern 
division  of  Delineator,  will  be  in  charge 
of  Maculette  sales  and  advertising  pro¬ 
motion. 


LE  BAS,  INC.,  APPOINTS 

The  industrial  division  of  Craven  & 
Hedrick,  New  York  agency,  has  been 
apjwinted  by  Le  Bas,  Inc.,  New  York 
specialty  shop,  to  handle  its  advertisii^ 
account.  Robert  Ryle,  president,  is  in 
charge  of  advertising:  .Arthur  Harris 
account  executive.  Class  publications 
will  be  used. 


JOINS  BOSTON  AGENCY 

John  Goddard  Gould,  formerly  with 
Dickie  Raymond  of  Boston,  has  joined 
the  .Advertising  Associates  of  the  same 
city,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  con¬ 
tacts  and  campaign  planning.  Mr.  Gould 
was  previously  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  A’ork  office  of  P.  F'.  O’Keefe, 
Boston  agency. 


FIFTH  MEETING  OF  AD  MEN 

The  Interstate  .Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  .Association  will  hold  its  fifth 
anniversary  meeting  at  Shamokin,  Pa.. 
January  25  and  26.  New  officers  will 
he  elected  to  succeed  the  incumbents : 
President.  David  Knijie,  North  Penn 
Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa. ;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  C.  E.  Stoneback,  Local  Nezvs, 
West  Chester,  Pa. ;  secretary,  John  T. 
Wagner,  Morniiw  Herald,  Pottstown, 
Pa.;  treasurer,  C.  Wesley  Stone,  Eve¬ 
ning  Nervs,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


CHEMICAL  FIRM  NAMES  AGENCY 

Evans,  Nye  &  Harmon,  Inc.,  agency 
of  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Stanley  Chemical  Company  of 
F2ast  Berlin,  Conn.,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count.  The  company  is  introducing  a 
new  prodiK't,  Sparox,  a  clear  marine 
coating,  which  will  t)e  advertised  in  ma¬ 
rine  publications  and  other  media. 


NOW  WOOLLEY  &.  HUNTER 

Cloyd  F.  Woolley,  Inc.,  Denver,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Woolley  &  Hunter, 
Inc.,  giving  recognition  to  E.  M. 
Hunter,  vice-president,  who  has  lieen 
a  member  of  the  firm  for  six  years. 
Cloyd  F.  Wooley  is  president,  and  Mark 
I..  Mulligan  secretary-treasurer. 


NEW  DOREMUS  CLIENT 

The  Boston  office  of  Doremus  &  Co. 
has  been  selected  by  .A.  &  G.  J.  Cald¬ 
well  Company,  Inc.,  of  NewburyjKirt, 
Mass.,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


NAMED  BY  CANDY-COD 

The  Candy-CcKl  Distributing  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  New  York  has  appointed  Red- 
field-Cniii)c.  Inc.,  New  York  agency,  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  Candy-Cod,  cod 
liver  oil  vitamins  in  chocolate  candy 
form.  FL  F.  Johnstone  is  the  account 
executive. 


HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  DRIVE 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
San  Francisco,  has  released  a  new 
magazine  campaign  featuring  Dole’s 
Pineapple  Juice  as  a  “24-hour  drink.’’ 
The  advertising  is  directed  by  .San 
Francisco  office  of  N.  W.  .Aver  &  Son. 


FOOTE  OPENS  NEW  AGENCY 

Emerson  Foote,  for  four  years  an 
account  executive  of  the  Leon  Living¬ 
ston  Advertising  Agency,  San  Francisco, 
and  previously  associated  with  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  jiromotion  for  Chrysler- 
Plymouth  cars  in  California  since  1924, 
ojjened  the  Emerson  Foote  .Advertising 
-Agency  on  Jan.  2,  with  offices  at  1200 
Van  Ness  avenue.  San  Francisco,  with 
James  W.  Mc.Allister,  Inc.,  Northern 
California  Chrysler-Plymouth  distrib¬ 
utors.  The  new  agency  will  handle 
Chrysler-Plymouth  a  d  v  er  t  i  s  i  n  g  in 
Northern  California  during  1935,  also 
the  account  of  P.  F.  Rathgens  &  Sons, 
San  Francisco  sausage  manufacturers, 
and  other  firms  to  be  announced  shortlv, 
according  to  Mr.  Foote. 


AYER  OFFICE  TO  MOVE 

The  Chicago  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
lA  Son,  Inc.,  will  be  moved  from  164 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.  to  1.35  S.  I^Salle 
St.,  Feb.  1,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Sterling  E.  Peacock,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  (Tiicago  office. 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 


“Home  Economics 


rf 


THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


“You  mey  alio  ba  inlarttled  in  knowins 
that  while  conditions  here  arc  none  ol  the 
best  due  to  scncral  conditions,  and  the 
recent  strike  boubics,  we  increased  ovr  local 
advcrtisins  lineage  over  last  year  by  some 
600  or  700  inches.  We  have  also  had  several 
very  favorable  comments  from  oar  largest 
advertisers  in  the  Khool"  .  .  . 

(From  a  South  Carolina  Newspaper) 


We  guarantee  and  deliver  a  definite 
amount  of  additional  national  odvertiaing 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 


t4T  Park  Avc.  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  192a 


AMERICA  AND  HER  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  ALWAYS  KEPT  MARCHING  ONI 


Crossing  the  Continent  at  ^^Covered  Wagon”  Speed 
Does  Not  Satisfy 
^  Modern  Tourists 


^^IMPRttVEr^ 


f - 


in  thi>  demand  of  ProgroHH 


News  in  words  and  pictures  must  be  "flashed"  across  space  into 
every  corner  of  the  world.  In  this  speedins  up  of  news  service 
to  satisfy  today's  readers,  Wood  Dry  Mats  have  played  an  im" 
portant  part.  They  have  developed  with  the  increasing  demands 
upon  the  newspaper,  because 

"Improve!"  is  the  watchword  with  Wood. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

Honcira  F\i  i  s.  N  v 


WOOD  DRY  MATS  ARE  NOW  USED  BY  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  DAILIES. 
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Publishers,  Rather  Than  Advertisers,  the  Focal  Point  in 
Proposals  for  Voluntary  Censorship  _ 

'  ^  By  ROBERT  STViANN  ' 

PLANS  for  a  voluntary  censorship 
of  advertising  as  discussed  by  ad- 
wrtising  leaders  reveal  publishers  and 
other  media  owners  as  occupying  a  key 
point,  with  newspaper  publishers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  number  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  constituting  an  element  of  special 
doubt. 

Plans  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  to  throw  its  influence  be¬ 
hind  this  movement,  as  reported  in  this 
paper  last  week,  have  not  yet  been 
placed  before  organized  newspaper 
groups,  it  was  said,  since  it  is  hoped  to 
have  details  in  the  best  shape  possible 
before  the  action  is  invited.  Newspa¬ 
permen,  however,  have  participated  in 
various  discussions  of  reform  proposals. 

One  person  influ^itial  in  the  propos¬ 
als  made  the  point  this  week  that  new  s- 
papermen  ought  to  keep  their  minds 
open  on  the  matter  until  a  detinite  plan 
is  laid  before  them.  Another  found  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  fact  that  "the  will 
to  act”  was  strong  among  those  par¬ 
ticipating.  Obviously,  in  a  voluntary 
arrangement,  everything  depends  on  the 
conviction  tliat  action  is  necessary.  At 
this  time  it  might  be  well  for  news¬ 
papermen  to  examine  such  proposals  as 
may  be  made  with  a  fresh  interest. 


A  VOLUNTARY  censorship  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  no  easy  matter  to  set 
op,  ol  course,  and  much  of  its  recep¬ 
tion  will  depend  on  the  form  in  which 
it  is  proposed.  Most  newspapers  have 
been  practicing  censorship  on  their  own 
initiative  for  years,  and  in  the  prcKess 
have  thrown  out  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  objectionable  advertising,  to 
the  advantage  of  both  business  and  pub¬ 
lic  interests.  But  some  bitter  conflicts 
have  grown  out  of  controversies  over 
the  application  of  such  censorships.  In 
the  New  York  area,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  most  eager  advocates  of  copy 
censorship  has  complained  about  the 
operation  of  the  existing  internal  news¬ 
paper  censorship,  which  in  most  papers 
prevented  him  from  using  claims  rather 
closely  patterned  after  those  of  a  com¬ 
petitor.  But  present  practice,  with 
each  newspaper  retaining  independence, 
leaves  a  certain  leeway  for  such  debat¬ 
able  matters — in  effect,  a  safety  valve. 

A  formal  system  of  coordinated  copy 
control  could  easily  get  itself  into  trouble 
if  too  rigid,  and  if  applied  to  cases 
where  technicalities  rather  than  public 
interest  loom  large. 

*  *  * 

T'HE  year-end  brought  a  new  pro- 
^  posal  for  ending  the  depression,  and 
A.  D.  Canulette,  shipping  man,  of  Sli¬ 
dell,  La.,  backed  his  idea  by  buying  a 
page  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pic- 
aj'MHf  to  get  it  started.  It  appeared 
Dec.  31,  under  the  heading,  “A  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  American  Business  Men.” 

Mr.  Canulette’s  idea,  expressed  in  an 
“open  letter  to  our  President  and  the 
seventy -fourth  Congress,”  centered 
arouncl  an  offer  on  behalf  of  his  two 
companies,  the  Canulette  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  the  Gulf  Coast  Towing 
Company,  “to  match  every  solvent  in¬ 
corporated  companies  or  individuals  in 
the  United  States  by  spending  at  once 
10  per  cent  of  their  paid-in  capital  stock 
ior  improvement  or  maintenance  of 
each  one’s  respective  plant  or  business.’’ 
This,  he  contended,  would  put  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  money  into  circulation 
md  “practically  kill  the  depression 
overnight.”  He  offered  detailed  plans 
to  popularize  the  proposal. 

The  advertisement  drew  numerous 
favorable  comments  within  the  next 
two  days,  according  to  Roland  N.  Bin- 
tings,  special  advertising  manager  of 
the  Times- Picayune,  who  told  an  Edi-. 
n*  &  Publisher  representative  that  the 
>d  was  entirely  Mr.  Canulette’s  idea 
n>d  practically  all  the  copy  was  writ- 
by  Mr.  Canulette.  A  biography  of 
Je  latter,  written  by  Thomas  Davis 
pory,  of  the  Times-Picayune  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  was  part  of  the  advertfsement. 


And  first  of  the  year  brought  a  re¬ 
newal  of  price  advertising — if  one 
may  call  it  that,  when  no  prices  were 
listed — in  the  book  field.  New  Year’s 
day  brought  copy  in  newspapers  of 
New  York,  and  doubtless  of  other  cit¬ 
ies,  pointing  out  that  the  ending  of  the 
holiday  season  had  released  a  large 
numlier  of  books  from  the  price-fixing 
provisions  of  the  b(X)k  publishers’  code. 
This  code  reciuired  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  list  prices  for  six  months,  and 
through  one  Christmas  season. 

In  New  York  the  occasion  brought  a 
little  polite  nose-thumbing  in  print. 
The  Alacy  department  store,  whose 
price-cutting  on  books  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  target  of  the  code  provisions,  took 
large  space  on  Jan.  1  to  announce 
“Over  1200  books  freed  from  price  fix¬ 
ing.”  Two  days  later  Bloomingdale’s, 
in  the  same  space  and  similar  layout, 
said :  “To  the  Public :  Let’s  Under¬ 
stand  Each  Other,”  going  on  to  explain 
the  code  provisions  and  listing  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  books  as  the  Macy  copy. 
Neither  advertisement  gave  a  price  for 
anv  hook,  but  both  talked  of  “usual  low 
prices.” 

Macy’s,  which  has  been  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  price-tixing,  announced 
establishment  of  a  “Price  Freedom” 
section  for  display  of  books  on  which 
price  restrictions  expire  in  the  future. 


KELLOGG  HEAD  SAYS 
PAPERS  ARE  BACKBONE 

Report*  Cereal  Company  Entering 
1935  with  Advertising,  Pro¬ 
motion  Figures  at  High 
Water  Mark 


KESTOS  OPENS  N.  Y.  OFFICE 

Kestos,  Inc.,  of  .America,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  brassieres,  will  open  offices  and 
showroom  at  183  Madison  avenue.  New 
York,  on  Jan.  8,  according  to  E.  H. 
Maddick,  managing  director.  During 
the  past  six  months  Mr.  Maddick  has 
conducted  a  nation-wide  market  research 
and  has  arranged  for  the  manufacture 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  of  the  Kestos  brassieres. 
William  H.  Rankin  Company,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 


GETS  GRANITE  ACCOUNT 

The  advertising  account  of  Rock  of 
.Ages  Corporation,  Barre,  Vt.,  will  be 
directed  by  Hays  Advertising  Agency, 
Burlington,  Vt.  The  trade  name, 
“Rock  of  Ages”  as  applied  to  granite 
memorials  was  originated  in  1914  by 
W.  A.  Myers,  the  present  head  of  this 
agency. 

JOINS  RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN 

P.  O.  Narveson  has  left  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  the  Dan  B.  Miner  Co., 
to  join  the  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  agency  in 
the  same  city.  Prior  to  going  to  Los 
.Angeles,  he  was  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Carnation  Milk  Co. 


By  W.  W.  Kellogg, 

President,  The  Kellogg  Co. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  Kellogg 
Comi>aiiy,  the  United  States  has  passed 
through  a  number  of  highs  and  lo’vs 
in  the  economic  cycle. 

We  started  our  business  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  year  of  1907.  We  moved  forward 
with  a  new  product  and  greater  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  trying  period  of  1921.  We 
faced  the  present  economic  upset  in 
1930  with  a  major  expansion  in  our 
advertising  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  our  opinion,  the  results  have  more 
than  justified  our  belief  that  aggressive 
action,  even  during  periods  of  economic 
upset,  is  extremely  beneficial  to  this 
company. 

Our  volume  has  been  maintained  and 
increased.  Our  people  have  kept  busy 
and  our  employment  during  the  present 
year  is  nearly  20  per  cent  above  the 
high  water  mark  of  1929. 

Throughout  the  major  part  of  the 
past  few  years,  our  plants  have  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  24-hour  a  day  schedule,  with 
the  6-hour  day  and  the  highest  wage 
scale  ever  paid  to  our  employees. 

The  Kellogg  Company  has  employed 
many  advertising  media  in  helping  to 
gain  these  objectives.  Each  has  per¬ 
formed  a  valuable  function,  but,  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
the  backbone  of  our  effort. 

Cooperation  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  flexibility  of  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  have  enabled  us  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  where  they  are  most  needed, 
with  a  minimum  of  delay,  and  have 
proved  to  us  over  and  over  again  the 
outstanding  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

We  face  1935  with  even  greater  con¬ 
fidence  born  of  our  experience  during 
the  past  three  years. 

.Advertising  and  sales  promotion  will 
again  be  at  a  high  water  mark  for  the 
company,  and  we  expect  our  volume 
to  go  ahead  again  as  it  has  this  year. 


HEADS  ARMOUR  SALES 

W.  W.  Shoemaker  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  .Armour  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  with  jurisdiction  over  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  sales,  general  sales 
policies  and  advertising.  1.  M.  Hoag 
land  will  continue  in  charge  of  branch 
house  and  car  route  operations  and 
other  domestic  sales  outlets. 


JOINS  BLACKETT  AGENCY 

George  H.  .Allen,  formerly  of  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  Chicago  office 
of  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.  He 
was  previously  with  J.  Stirling  Get.  hell. 
Inc.,  and  Campbell-Ewald  Company. 

REDFIELD-COUPE  NAMED 

Redfield-Coupe,  Inc..  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Blackstone  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  of  New  A’ork  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  “Tasty-Lax,”  the 
chocolate  laxative. 


TEXAS 

Propsrlv  to  eovar  tUs  trost  Ststs  yon  Bust 
oM  th*  lesdm; 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  fEvenlnB) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Pnblisbed  by  the  oldsst  bostaass  Instltatloa 
ta  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD  Inc. 

Natumml  fisprunaoltMi 

New  Turk  CUeago  Detroit  Baa  fraaekMO 


TWO  JOIN  BENTON  &  BOWLES 

Hayward  M.  .Anderson,  for  the  past 
two  years  with  J.  Stirling  Getchell. 
Inc.,  as  copy  writer,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
Miss  M.  .Alicia  Tobin  has  also  joined 
Benton  &  Bowles.  She  was  formerly 
with  Bristol-Mvers  Co. 


NEW  YORK  POST 
CIRCULATION 

for  the  final  quarter  of  1934,  as 
reported  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 

114«048 

Daily  Net  Paid  Average 

The  largest  circulation 
over  a  quarterly  audit 
period  in  the  133-year 
history  of  the 

NEW  YORK  POST 


Mr.  Advertiser! 


HERE  IS  A 

*14,000,000 

CUSTOMER 

WAITING  FOR  YOU 

• 

$14,000,000  Will 
Be  Spent  in  The 
Dover  (Ohio)  Re¬ 
porter  Territory 
in  the  Next  Three 
Years. 

Work  is  about  to  start  on 
the  $34,000,000  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  water  conservation 
project  of  the  Muskingum 
W atershed  Conservancy  dis¬ 
trict  —  the  largest  public 
works  program  in  Ohio. 

Nearly  $14,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  four  dams  to  be 
built  within  15  miles  of 
Dover — in  The  Daily  Re¬ 
porter’s  own  exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory.  Thousands  of  men 
will  be  employed  in  and 
around  Dover  for  the  next 
three  years. 

This  city  is  fast  becoming 
the  nerve  center  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  government  pro¬ 
ject.  Headquarters  have 
already  been  established 
here. 

In  addition,  Dover’s  indus¬ 
tries  are  running  full  blast, 
with  payrolls  four  times 
greater  than  those  earned 
in  any  other  city  in  Tus¬ 
carawas  county. 

THE 

DAILY  REPORTER 

DOVER,  OHIO 

Circulation  7,208  Net  Paid 


REPRESENTED  BY 

DeLisser,  Boyd  &  Terhune,  Inc 
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EDITOR’S  PLAN  RAISED 
$48,000  FOR  RELIEF 

C.  E.  Broughton  of  Sheboygan  Press 

Credited  With  Idea  Which  Ob¬ 
tained  $3,000  Above  Goal — 
Simplicity  Is  Feature 

Over-subscribed  by  several  thousand 
dollars,  a  coniuumity  welfare  fund  of 
more  than  $48,000  was  raised  in  She¬ 
boygan,  VVis.,  in  a  ten-day  drive  that 
owes  its  success  to  the  Broughton  Plan 
conceived  by  Cijiarles  E.  Broughton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sheboygan  Press,  who  for 
many  years  has  conducted  numerous 
campaigns  through  his  newspaper  for 
various  worthy  purposes. 

The  Broughton  Plan,  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  equitableness  has  been 
adopted  as  the  permanent  standard  for 
relief  drives  in  Sheboygan,  throughout 
the  nation,  for  if  adopted  and  carried 
out  on  its  simple  basis,  it  will  mean  the 
solution  of  many  problems  in  community 
welfare  budgets. 

Mr.  Broughton,  who  as  news^per 
editor.  Democratic  national  committee¬ 
man  and  civic  leader  has  a  quick  grasp 
of  a  workable  idea,  conceived  his  plan 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  and  found  after  a  test 
among  the  employes  in  his  own  plant 
that  it  was  practical.  It  was  then  of¬ 
ficially  adopted  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  The  Sheboygan  Press  em¬ 
ployes’  subscription  was  $700  and  the 
company  donated  an  equal  amount. 

Briefly  it  is  this,  that  all  employes 
working  full  time  pledge  one  hour  a 
month  of  their  earnings  for  12  months, 
the  deductions  to  be  made  from  pay¬ 
rolls  once  a  month  and  sent  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  fund.  Those  working 
part  time  pledge  either  a  half  or  quarter 
hour.  Under  this  plan  every  worker 
gives  his  fair  proportionate  share  in 
such  relatively  small  installments  that 
it  IS  hardly  noticeable  and  the  fund  it¬ 
self  becomes  great  through  the  large 
numlier  of  pledges  received.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  employers  are  solicited  for  amounts 
matching  the  totals  of  their  employes, 
to  be  paid  immediately  or  quarterly  as 
desired. 

Working  together  on  this  plan,  an 
organization  of  270  men  and  women 
in  ten  working  days  raised  more  than 
$48,0(X)  in  Sheboygan,  which  was  $3,000 
over  the  quota  of  $45,000.  This  budget 
is  distributed  among  six  agencies. 

The  success  of  the  Broughton  Plan 
was  so  complete  that  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  planning  to  incorporate  as 
a  permanent  body  with  one  full  time 
employe  who  will  keep  all  the  records 
and  attend  to  all  the  details  involved  in 
pledges.  i)ayroll  deductions  and  other 
routine. 


FARM  PAPERS  APPEAL 

Petition  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to 
Reconsider  Recent  Decision 

(Special  to  Editob  &  I’ublishek) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31 — Five 
publishing  companies  have  joined  in  an 
appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ask¬ 
ing  reconsideration  of  its  recent  decis¬ 
ion  under  which  they  would  be  forced 
to  stand  trial  on  charges  of  having  vio¬ 
lated  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

The  companies,  publishers  of  seven 
farm  magazines  circulated  in  the  corn 
belt  which  sell  advertising  space  through 
the  Mid-West  farm  paper  unit  of 
Chicago  and  New  York  City,  are  the 
Prairie  Farmer  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Chicago;  the  Wallace  Publishing  Co., 
of  Des  Moines;  the  Wisconsin  Farmer 
Co.,  and  the  Webb  Publishing  Co.,  both 
of  Minneapolis ;  and  the  McKelvie  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  Indiana  Partner's  Guide  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  sought 
to  collect  from  them  treble  damages 
on  the  contention  they  had  entered  an 
unlawful  combination  in  offering  group 
advertising  rates  in  their  seven  publi¬ 
cations.  The  Huntington  company 
charged  $146,131  losses  had  resulted  to 
it  from  1929  to  1933. 

The  five  ct)mpanies  asserted  in  their 
petition  for  a  hearing  that  they  were 
without  power  to  control  advertising 
rates  in  farm  journals  and  declared 
the  evidence  had  failed  to  prove  they 
had  in  any  way  restrained  or  attempted 
to  restrain  interstate  commerce. 


MOVIE  GIFT  OF  STAFF 

Probably  no  publisher  was  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  a  more  original  Christmas  re¬ 
membrance  from  his  organization  than 
John  h'.  Rolfe  of  the  Hartford  Times. 
The  local  advertising  department  wrote 
and  filmed  a  complete  scenario  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Rolfe  depicting  the  soliciting 
and  printing  of  a  “Thousand  Page 
Christmas  number  of  The  Times”.  The 
members  of  the  staff  are  shown  in 
humorous  costumes  and  scenes  taken 
all  over  Hartford,  finishing  with  shots 
in  the  various  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 


KING  GEORGE  PRAISES 
LONDON  TIMES 

Powerful  Organ  Celebrate*  150th 

Anniversary  Jan.  1  with  Special 
Edition — Publishing  History 
of  Unique  Paper 

Called  by  President  Lincoln,  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  "the  most  pow¬ 
erful  thing  in  the  world  except,  perhaps, 
the  Mississippi,”  the  London  Times 
celebrated  its  150th  anniversary  Jan.  1 
with  a  special  edition  replete  with  con¬ 
gratulatory  messages  from  dignitaries 
all  over  the  globe. 

King  George  wrote:  “Those  who  150 
years  ago  launched  their  news  sheet 
would  indeed  be  proud  to  see  the  paper 
in  its  present  form  to  realize  the  unique 
position  it  holds  today  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.” 

Oddly,  the  lead  editorial  in  the  con¬ 
servative  Times,  whose  modest  circula¬ 
tion  of  185,000  daily  is  no  measure  of 
its  influence,  concerns  itself  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  recovery  in  the  United  States. 

John  Walter,  London  merchant  who 
founded  the  Times  as  the  Daily  Univer¬ 
sal  Register  in  1785,  intended  it  as  a 
means  for  advertising  his  new  logo- 
graphic  method  of  typesetting  approved 
by  Benjamin  Franklin — whereby  entire 
words  could  be  set  at  once,  instead  of 
by  separate  letters. 

Walter  accepted  $1,500  a  year  from 
the  treasury,  and  took  fees  for  suppres¬ 
sing  or  contradicting  items  about  private 
persons,  and  served  16  months  in  New¬ 
gate  prison  for  “libeling  the  Duke  of 
S'ork.”  Yet  in  half  a  century  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Britain  was  calling 


the  Times  editor  the  “most  powerful 
man  in  the  country.” 

The  story  of  the  Times’  earliest  years 
was  told  in  the  anniversary  supplement 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  a  new  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Times  published  Jan.  1, 
which  gives  credit  for  laying  the  real 
foundation-work  of  a  great  newspaper 
to  John  Walter  2nd,  and  the  credit  for 
making  it  a  recognized  power  in  the 
realm  to  Thomas  Barnes,  editor  from 
1817  to  1841.  John  Thaddeus  Delan^ 
its  editor  from  1841  to  1877,  made  it 
so  powerful  that  it  was  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  being  able  to  make  or  un¬ 
make  governments. 

Under  the  present  ownership  of  Ma¬ 
jor  John  Jacob  Astor  the  Times  main¬ 
tains  its  willingness  to  be  beaten  on 
even  important  news  breaks,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  rather  than  print  unverifiable  r^ 
ports. 

It  is  free  from  government  control,  re¬ 
fuses  to  station  a  correspondent  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  thunders  less  frequently  than  is 
its  historical  record — although  the  thun¬ 
der  is  still  as  loud  and  powerful  as  h 
was  in  earlier  days.’ 

Exemplary  of  the  unique  place  the 
London  Times  holds  in  the  British 
scheme  of  things  is  the  fact  that  a  na¬ 
tional  commission  has  been  formed  to 
prevent  its  sale  to- an  undesirable  own- 


PRINTED  COLOR  PAGES 

Four  pages  of  the  Omaha  IVorld- 
Herald  of  Dec.  25  used  red  and  black 
to  mark  the  season.  A  full  page  in¬ 
stitutional  ad  of  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 
carried  a  red  Christmas  border  and  on 
the  inside  pages  groups  of  small  Christ 
mas  ads  carried  red  signatures. 


ADVERTISING  TAX  PROPOSED 

As  a  means  of  raising  revenue  to 
help  balance  the  budget.  Montreal  City 
Council  proposes  to  levy  a  five  per  cent 
tax  on  all  forms  of  advertising,  news¬ 
paper,  magazines,  radio,  show-cards, 
posters,  billboards,  circulars  and  syrups. 
This,  it  is  estimated,  will  raise  $500,000. 
An  organized  protest  was  made  at  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  .Advertising 
Club  of  Montreal,  which  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  petitioning  the  city 
to  reconsider  the  proposed  tax. 


SELECT  UST  MEETS 

The  Ohio  Select  List,  at  its  first 
meeting  under  the  administration  of  its 
new  president,  E.  C.  Dix  of  the  Wooster 
Record,  in  Columbus  recently,  heard 
E.  H.  Harris,  publisher,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  discuss  radio 
in  its  relation  to  newspapers.  Members 
who  are  opposed  to  “making  shop¬ 
ping  news  carriers  out  of  the  letter 
carriers  of  the  nation,”  were  urged  to 
write  to  their  Congressmen  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  recently  put  into  effect 
by  the  post  office  department  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

ADOPTS  NEW  HEAD  STYLE 

The  Boston  Pt'ening  American  is  the 
latest  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  novel  make-up  effect  through 
the  use  of  the  new  British  type  heads. 
.After  exjierimenting  for  several  months, 
using  two  of  the  inside  pages,  it  was 
finally  decided  to  bring  out  the  com¬ 
plete  paper  in  the  new  makeup  w'th  the 
Dec.  26  issue. 

U.  S.  JOB  FOR  PELLETIER 

E.  Leroy  Pelletier,  the  first  news¬ 
paperman  to  arrive  in  the  Klondike  as 
representative  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  1897,  has  lieen  appointed  as  assistant 
director  of  the  Detroit  Office  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  He 
was  the  first  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company. 


NEW  AUTO  LAW  DEMANDED 

Editorial  demand  for  a  drivers’  li¬ 
cense  law  in  Ohio  with  teeth  in  it  was 
made  Dec.  31  by  the  Cincinnati  Post  in 
a  front  page  “In  Memoriam”  to  the 
auto  dead  of  1934.  The  names  of  the 
almost  200  victims  published  double- 
leaded  in  a  three-column  Ihjx  under  the 
editorial.  Carl  D.  Groat  is  editor. 
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UR  OVN  VORLT) 

or  Letters 


S  essays,  under  the  title  "Follow  My 
Leader,”  make  up  the  third  collection 
oi  the  London  Times’  third  leaders  to 
reach  the  public  in  book  form.  Brief, 
witty  examples  of  what  an  abundance 
ji  material  for  commentarial  writing 
an  be  found  in  the  daily  press,  they 
jeat  of  subjects  as  various  as  the  minds 
f^ch  form  their  composite  author. 
With  each  article  appears  the  report 
or  letter  which  had  been  printed  in  the 
Times  and  served  as  an  inspiration.  A 
discussion  of  "The  Talent  for  Sleep¬ 
ing"  ;  reasons  for  stropping  razors ; 
news  for  and  against  the  growth  of 
ivy  on  buildings;  the  “Unreliability  of 
Sausages”;  lost  umbrellas;  reflections 
on  removing  pins  from  a  man’s  newly 
purchased  shirt — all  show  alert  minds 
in  ^arch  of  copy. 

In  his  introduction  Sir  John  Squire 
refers  to  these  third  leader  writers  as 
brothers  of  Addison  and  Lamb  who,  if 
•Joey  were  alive  today,  "would  be  writing 
their  essays  in  the  Times,  waiting  lor 
utbits  of  subjects  to  turn  up  from  re¬ 
mote  countries,  battlefields,  rectories, 
suburbs,  golf-clubs,  shoots,  and  chuck¬ 
ling  at  their  ability  to  twinkle  anony¬ 
mously  at  those  who  understand  and 
pdl  the  legs  of  all  the  rest  of  a  fren- 
rkd,  greedy  and  humorless  world.” 
Another  miscellany  culled  from  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  and  also  prefaced  by 
Sir  John  Squire  is  “News  from  the 
Past,  the  Autobiography  of  the  Nine- 
wnth  Century.”  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  commendation  of  the  work  of 
iliss  Vvomie  French  who  has  compiled 
these  649  pages  of  news  extracts  and 
through  her  choice  and  arrangement 
^en  us  more  of  the  atmosphere  and 
mind  of  the  period  than  ten  histories. 
The  modern  newspaperman,  looking 
over  this  volume  and  considering  what 
handling  these  stories  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  today,  may  end  by  questioning 
where  the  laurels  should  rest.  There  is 
a  dignity  and  simplicity  about  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  Dickens,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which,  contrasted  with  what  tab¬ 
loid  treatment  would  have  done  with 
it  makes  it  absolutely  refreshing. 
(“Follow  My  Leader” ;  Longmans- 
Green  and  Co.;  $3.00).  (“News  from 
the  Past”;  Viking  Press;  $2.75). 

*  «  * 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  which  the 
New  Deal  has  brought  into  business 
should  lessen  the  strain  on  the  average 
business  man,  according  to  Mr.  Weiss 
and  Mr.  Snyder,  both  writers  on  busi¬ 
ness  problems  in  “Keeping  Young  in 
Business”  (Whittlesey  House,  New 
Vork ) . 

In  their  latest  collaboration,  the 
authors  set  out  that  the  new  alignment 
of  business  offers  relief  from  the  task 
of  always  trying  to  “get  the  best  of  the 
other  fellow  in  business  deals”  by  en¬ 
couraging  more  “social  feeling.” 


ing  Backward”  and  “Equality.”  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Emma  Bellamy,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Marion  Bellamy  Earn- 
shaw,  attended  the  meeting.  Since  Bel¬ 
lamy's  death  in  1898,  hundreds  of  Bel¬ 
lamy  Clubs  have  been  formed  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  for  the  study  of 
his  social  theories.  The  new  group  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts. 


The  authors  give  a  list  of  business 
men  who  have  “learned  to  strike  a 
happy  balance  between  work  and  play.” 

This  list  includes  Gerard  Swope,  nature 
enthusiast ;  Walter  S.  Gifford,  rock  gar¬ 
dener  ;  Charles  G.  Dawes,  a  composer. 

E.  B.  Weiss  is  an  advertising  man 
and  contributor  to  many  magazines. 

Louis  L.  Snyder  has  been  active  in  the  .  •  ,  ,  ..t  •  ,  n-  ,i 

fields  of  teaching,  journalism  and  ad-  BOOK  entitled  Little  Walks  on 
vertising. — H.  W.  M. 


FW.  ATKINSON,  publisher  of  the 
tWatsoni'Hle  (Cal.)  Register-Pajaro- 
nian,  has  published  a  book  entitled  ‘TOO 
Years  in  the  Pajaro  Valley — From  1769 
to  1869.”  The  book  first  appeared  as  a 
daily  serial  feature  in  his  paper. 


The  series  of  stories  on  his  visit  to 
the  Far  East  written  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  by  Frank  T.  Tripp  is 
now  in  tabloid  newspaper  form  in  one 
booklet.  The  series  won  wide  attention 
in  the  cities  where  it  was  published,  and 
requests  for  complete  sets  of  the  articles 
led  to  publication  of  the  complete  series 
in  tabloid  form. 

*  *  m 

Edward  Bellamy,  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  received  belated  honor  in 
his  home  town  this  week  when  a  Bell¬ 
amy  Club  was  organized  to  study  the 
newspaper  man’s  famous  books,  “Look- 


Enchanted  Ground”,  by  the  late 
William  Justin  Mann,  formerly  a  feat¬ 
ure  writer  on  the  Boston  Post  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  “Little  W'alks  About  Boston”, 
a  column  in  that  paper  for  more  than 
15  years,  is  being  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  his  executors  in  accordance  with 
a  provision  in  his  will. 


WINS  JOURNALISM  PRIZE 

The  Women’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York  announced  recently  that  Miss 
Dorothy  Beaver  of  Derby,  Conn.,  had 
won  the  club’s  annual  scholarship  in  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism.  The 
award  amounts  to  $175.  which  must  be 
used  toward  tuition  in  the  second  semes¬ 
ter.” 


HARMSWORTH  HEADS  N.  P.  A. 

Esmond  Harmsworth,  Associated 
Newspapers,  was  chosen  chairman  oi 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Association, 
Ltd.,  London,  England,  at  a  meeting 
Dec.  12.  He  succeeds  the  late  Lord 
Riddell.  Mr.  Harmsworth  has  been 
vice-chairman  of  the  organization.  Col. 
E.  F.  Lawson  was  chosen  vice-chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Harmsworth  succeeded  his 
father,  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Harmsworth  newspaper 
enterprises.  He  served  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1919,  and  was  the 
youngest  member  of  that  body.  He  is 
also  the  youngest  chairman  in  N.  P.  A.’s 
history. 

USED  MIDWEEK  ROTO  SECTION 

Claude  S.  Bennett,  Inc.,  diamond  mer¬ 
chant,  recently  employed  an  eight-page 
tabloid  rotogravure  section  in  a  mid¬ 
week  edition  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  as  a 
bid  for  Christmas  trade.  The  Bennett 
firm  recently  started  a  series  of  half¬ 
page  advertisements  in  color  in  the 
Journal’s  regular  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ments. 


JEFFRESS  IMPROVING 

E.  B.  Jeffress,  president,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Nezi's- Record,  is  showing 

marked  improvement,  according  to  Dr. 
C.  C.  Coleman,  specialist  of  Richmond. 
Va..  who  removed  a  tumor  from  Mr. 
Jeffress’  brain  last  Aug.  26. 
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DEAN  OF  COLUMNISTS  DIES 

Dr.  Ammi  L.  Bixby  Wa«  One  of 
Nebraska’s  Favorite  Veterans 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  D'ec.  26 — Dr.  .^ninii 
L.  Bixby,  conductor  of  the  “Daily 
Drift’’  column  since  1892  for  the  Lin¬ 
coln  State  Journal,  died  at  his  home 
here  Christmas  eve,  a  few  hours  after 
he  had  completed  his  daily  column. 

Dr.  Bixby,  known  as  “Bix,”  dean  of 
.American  columnists,  would  have  been 
79  years  old  next  .\pril  21. 

During  his  lifetime,  prior  to  joining 
the  Lincoln  Journal  staff  in  1892,  he 
was  with  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union  in  Denver,  the  Nttwii  Lake  (la.) 
Mercury  and  with  newspapers  in  .Aus¬ 
tin.  Minn.,  and  Fullerton,  Neb. 

.\n  amusing  story  told  of  him  that 
grew  out  of  one  of  his  paragraphs  was 
of  the  time  he  twitted  a  banker,  a  close 
personal  friend.  “Bix”  suggested  that 
if  he  were  the  banker  and  the  latter 
was  the  columnist,  he  would  give  him 
$1,000  for  a  trip  to  Europe.  The  banker 
promptly  mailed  “Bix”  a  check.  “Bix” 
just  as  promptly  cashed  the  check  and 
went  to  Europe. 


Cl^bttuary 

CL.VUDE  BECK.  28,  distributor  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal  in  the  Hastings,  Mich.,  terri¬ 
tory,  was  burned  to  death  Dec.  23 
when  the  automobile  in  which  he  was 
riding  struck  a  tree  and  burst  into 
flames. 

Ch.^rles  VVhitwell  Ch.\pman,  71, 
for  60  years  a  newspaperman  and 
printer  in  Denison,  Tex.,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  22  after  a  short  illness.  With  his 
father  and  brother  he  freighted  the 
flrst  newspaper  plant  into  Gainesville, 
Tex.,  from  Sherman,  Tex.  He  form¬ 
erly  owned  and  edited  the  Denison 
(Tex.)  Journal,  later  turning  it  into 
a  weekly  church  paper. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Gilliland,  78,  wife  of 
the  late  publisher  of  the  Baird  (Tex.) 
Star,  died  at  her  home  in  Baird  Dec. 
23.  after  a  brief  illness.  Her  husband 
founded  the  Star  in  1887. 

Miss  Libbie  Lltrell  Morrow,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  died  Sunday  night,  Dec.  30,  at 
her  home  in  that  city.  She  had  served 
on  the  Banner  for  30  years. 

Frank  .'\nderson,  79,  who  was  for 
some  time  publisher  and  owner  of  the 
I'an  Buren  (Ark)  Press-Argus,  weekly, 
died  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  Dec.  17. 

Emerson  W.  Baker,  53,  publisher 
of  the  old  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  died  recently  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Fitchburg  &  Leominster 
Street  Railway  Corp. 

Charles  Reese  Trowbridge,  60,  one¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Mihmukee  Sentinel, 
and  for  many  years  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  and  publicity  work  in  Indiana 
and  neighboring  states,  suffered  a  fatal 
injury  when  he  fell  while  sweeping 
snow  from  the  walk  in  front  of  his 
home  Dec.  24. 

Mrs.  Belle  McIntire  Crawtord, 
58.  for  20  years  society  editor  of  the 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era.  died  suddenly  at 
her  home  on  Dec.  16. 

Mrs.  Clara  P.  Wrigley,  78,  widow 
of  Alfred  C.  Wrigley,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fremont  (O.)  Daily  Nezes, 
died  recently  after  a  long  illness. 

Curtis  S.  Bill,  44,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  politicial  and  city 
affairs  reporter,  died  Dec.  25  of  heart 
attack. 

J.  V.  Sta.nley  Day,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Montreal  Daily  Star, 
died  Dec.  30  in  Montreal. 

-Mrs.  Mary  Wright  Boyd,  society 
editor,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal.  former  president  of  the  W’oman’s 
Club  of  Bayonne  and  active  in  Hud¬ 
son  County  social  circles,  died  Dec.  25 
at  her  home  in  Bayonne.  She  was  53. 

John  W.  Hammond,  47,  former 
newspaperman  and  for  the  last  14  years 
a  publicity  writer  for  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 
dietl  Dec.  27  at  his  home,  after  a  short 


illness.  Mr.  Hammond  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Argus 
from  1903  to  1911.  From  1911  until 
1917,  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Ezxning  Gazette. 

Charles  Br.andeblry  De  Camp,  60, 
who  had  served  as  literary  editor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  editor  of 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  free 
lance  magazine  and  newspaper  writer, 
and  contributing  editorial  writer  to  the 
Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  in 
New  York  Dec.  31  after  a  four-year 
illness. 

William  Watts  .Macon,  for  14 
years  managing  editor  for  the  trade 
journal.  The  Iron  Age,  died  Jan.  1  in 
New  York  City  of  cerebral  hemmor- 
rhage  at  59  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
member  of  distinguished  scientific  so¬ 
cieties  and  had  contributed  to  the  Ency- 
clopeadia  Britannica.  In  recent  years, 
because  of  ill  health,  he  has  been  a 
consulting  editor  of  'The  Iron  Age. 

James  Hartness,  71,  founder  of 
the  Statesville  (N.  C.)  Mascot  and 
former  North  Carolina  secretary  of 
state,  died  Dec.  25  at  a  hospital  in 
Statesville. 
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Le^er  C.  Schlecel,  65,  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  .Lincoln  (J^eb.) 
State  Journal  for  43  years,  died- Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  Funeral  services  were  held 
in  Lincoln  on  Dec.  28. 

Ernest  King,  81,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  Farm  atul  Fireside,  and 
of  newspapers  in  Ohio,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Michigan,  died  De¬ 
cember  22  in  Los  .Angeles,  following 
a  heart  attack. 

Edward  L.  Clough,  62,  a  former 
political  writer  for  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  later  editor  of  the  Elyria  Republi¬ 
can  and  then  editor  of  Finance,  of 
Cleveland,  died  at  his  home  in  Berea, 
O.,  of  a  heart  attack. 

John  D.  O’Hara.  77,  oldest  employe 
of  the  Janes'Alle  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette, 
and  up  to  six  months  ago  foreman  of 
the  composing  room,  died  unexpectedly 
in  his  home  Dec.  27. 

H.  A.  Herder,  47,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Johns  (N.  F.)  Evening 
Telegram,  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia 
Dec.  28.  His  brother,  William,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper,  died  four  months 
ago. 

H.  W.  Brown,  71,  former  publisher 
of  the  Findlay  (O.)  Union,  died  in 
Findlay  Monday  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Jules  Breuchald,  of  New  York, 
a  former  stockholder  and  director  in 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
father-in-law  of  Charles  Philips  Has- 
brook,  former  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  morning  paper,  died  Dec.  28  in 
New  York  in  his  78th  year. 

Mrs.  Henry  Martin,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Honeoye  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
died  recently  in  her  home  in  West 
Henrietta,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  81 
years. 

Charles  W.  Chapman,  71,  veteran 
newspaperman,  died  Dec.  22  at  his  home 
in  Denison,  Tex.  He  formerly  owned 
and  edited  the  Denison  Journal. 

Mrs.  Frank  Dunham,  88,  of  Her¬ 
kimer,  wife  of  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Couran/,  died 
Dec.  23  at  her  home  in  Herkimer, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  M.  O’Neill,  veteran  of  the 
World  War  and  news  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  since  1924,  died  Dec.  30 
at  the  Faulkner  Hospital,  Boston,  after 
a  brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  Fair- 
haven,  Conn.,  in  1894.  His  newspaper 
career,  which  began  after  his  return 
from  the  war,  where  he  served  with 
Company  M,  306th  Infantry,  77th  Divi¬ 
sion,  include  reportorial  and  editorial 
work  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  and  later  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald.  While 
in  Washington  he  married  Emily  Van 
Wert,  who  survives  him  together  with 
four  sons.  In  addition  to  his  editorial 
work  on  the  Globe  he  contributed  many 
feature  articles  for  the  Sunday  Globe. 

Frank  X.  Brandecker,  77,  promi¬ 
nent  Chicago  German-American  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  former  city  collector 
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under  Mayor  Carter  Harrison,  died 
Dec.  28  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  He 
served  as  editor  of  Katholisches  IVoch- 
enblatt,  German  -  .\merican  Catholic 
weekly  for  over  50  years.  Mr.  Bran- 
decker  inherited  the  paper  from  his 
father,  who  established  it  77  years 
ago. 

Romeo  V.  Cooper,  legislative  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Railway  and  for  15  years  with 
the  old  St.  Louis  Republic,  died  at  the 
railway’s  hospital  in  St.  Louis  recently 
of  heart  disease.  He  was  67  years  old. 
He  was  also  in  the  business  department 
of  the  St.  lAtuis  Star,  and  after  that  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Citizen-Democrat 
of  Poplar  Bluff. 

Cal  Sinxinger,  82,  former  publisher 
of  the  Walton  (Ind.)  Enterprise,  died 
Dec.  29  at  Logansport.  He  was  a 
Spanish-.^merican  war  veteran.  Four 
children  survive. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Higgins  Miller,  27, 
wife  of  Lee  G.  Miller,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington 
bureau  and  former  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News,  died  at  h«r  home 
in  Alexandria,  V’a..  Dec.  30,  of  a  heart 
attack  following  influenza. 

Joel  R.  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Interstate  Progress  at 
Logansport,  La.,  died  at  his  home  Dec. 
31  after  an  illness  of  about  a  month. 

W’lLLiAM  T.  Lance,  62,  publisher  of 
the  Meredith  (N.  H.)  News,  a  weekly, 
for  36  years,  died  Dec.  27.  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Lance,  his  widow,  who  has 
been  associated  with  him  since  their 
marriage  25  years  ago,  will  carry  on  his 
work.  Mr.  Lance  was  serving  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  as  postmaster,  and  was  well 
known  for  his  brilliant  editorials. 

Mrs.  George  Starr  Lasher,  wife  of 
(ieorge  Starr  Lasher,  head  of  the  Ohio 
University  school  of  journalism,  died 
in  a  hospital  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
Dec.  25,  following  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  in  Cocoa,  Fla.  Her  husband  is  in 
a  serious  condition.  Their  two  young 
daughters  received  only  minor  bruises. 
The  Lashers  were  on  their  way  to 
Miami  to  attend  a  convention  of  'Theta 
Chi  fraternity,  of  which  Mr.  Lasher  is 
president. 

Frederick  J.  Cook  for  30  years  city 
editor  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Register 
and  one  time  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Sun  staff  died  Dec.  23  at  his 
Hudson  home. 

Tobias  A.  Wright,  88,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  and  printer,  died  Jan.  2,  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  following  a 
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short  illness.  He  published  many  gene¬ 
alogies. 

Mrs.  Jane  Keys  Vila,  64,  widow  of 
the  late  Joe  \'ila,  sports  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  died  Jan.  1  of  heart 
trouble,  in  her  apartment  in  the  Paris 
Hotel,  New  York.  Survivors  are  a 
daughter  and  a  sister. 

P'rank  D.  Covey,  64,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herkitner  (N.  Y.)  Tele¬ 
gram  until  forced  by  ill  health  to  retire 
more  than  a  year  ago,  died  at  Brook- 
side,  near  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  28 
after  a  long  illness.  His  widow  sur¬ 
vives. 

Thomas  Burns,  76,  a  veteran  print¬ 
er  for  many  years  employed  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Youngstown  and  Canton,  died 
at  Berlin  Center,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  25  after 
a  long  illness. 

Howard  Clarke,  54,  a  well  known 
newspaperman,  died  at  Ironton,  Ohio, 
after  a  short  illness.  He  was  employed 
for  some  years  on  Wheeling  newspapers 
and  at  the  time  of  his  illness  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  newspaper  at  Ashland,  Ky. 

ELMER  w.  McCreary 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoitob  &  Publishex) 

(jainesville,  Fla.,  Jan.  1 — Elmer  W. 
McCreary,  long  an  active  figure  in 
Florida  journalism,  who  was  named  as 
postmaster  by  one  of  the  first  appoint¬ 
ments  made  under  the  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
ministration,  died  here  last  night  from 
an  attack  of  pneumonia.  McCreary  was 
stricken  Christmas  day  and  was  re¬ 
moved  at  once  from  his  home  to  the 
Alachua  'county  hospital,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death.  Until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  postmaster  in  March  of 
1933,  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gainesz’ille  Evening  News.  He  served 
with  a  machine  gun  company  in  the 
World  War.  Besides  his  widow,  he  is 
survived  by  his  mother,  and  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Edwards. 


JOSEPH  W.  PHINNEY 

Jo.seph  Warren  Phinney,  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  type  foundrj' 
business  in  the  United  States  and  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  .American 
Type  Founders  Company,  died  at  his 
home  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  two-weeks  illness.  A  native 
of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  he  had  been  engaged  in  tte 
typefounding  business  for  the  past  w 
years  and  was  widely  known  in  all 
branches  of  the  publishing  business.  A 
son  by  his  first  wife.  Warren  Phinney, 
is  connected  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  His  second  wife  and  their  son 
and  three  daughters  also  survive. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


URGES  ALASKA  MILLS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  Dec. 

1  issue  of  Editor  it  Publisher  con- 
ained  a  most  interesting  and  informative 
jBtement  by  Vice-President  Fearing 
jf  International  Paper  Company  re- 
jarding  the  operation  of  their  Canadian 
a^ls.  It  is  evident  from  his  disclosures 
of  the  low  level  of  woods  wages  previ¬ 
ously  paid  that  the  orders  of  tlie  CJuebec 
liovernment  establishing  a  minimum 
»age  of  $1  per  day  and  board  will  have 
the  effect  of  considerably  increasing 
(Juebec  wood  costs.  Will  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  woods  laborers,  now  that 
they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
tnforce  a  minimum  wage,  be  content 
with  a  figure  of  $1  per  day?  It  does 
DOt  seem  a  large  amount  on  which  to 
support  the  families  of  five  and  seven 
children  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fearing’s 
cMnmunication.  The  contract  system  of 
logging,  customary  for  so  many  years 
in  Quebec,  has  never  been  applicable  to 
conditions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  on 
jccount  of  the  mechanized  methods  de¬ 
veloped  for  handling  their  dense  stands 
of  big  timber.  The  costs  of  logging  the 
Tongass  National  Forest,  mentioned  in 
my  article  on  Alaskan  possibilities  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on  Dec. 
g,  are  all  based  on  the  payment  of 
1927-8  Pacific  coast  wage  rates,  averag¬ 
ing  probably  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per 
day.  During  the  war,  Quebec  woods 
wages  approached  this  level,  and  the 
resultant  rise  in  woods  costs  was  one 
of  the  prime  factors  in  pushing  news¬ 
print  up  to  its  peak  price  of  $130  a  ton. 

Mr.  Fearing  gives  the  construction 
cost  of  the  Three  Rivers,  Gatineau  and 
Dalhousie  mills — $65,203,000,  or  about 
$36,000  per  ton  of  daily  capacity.  The 
value  of  their  timber  licenses,  and  of 
the  working  capital  used  in  them,  less 
depletion  on  the  timber  holdings,  is 
$24,349,000 ;  a  further  investment  of 
$13,400  per  ton  of  daily  capacity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  on  which  the  U.  S. 
Government  sells  timber  from  the  Ton¬ 
gass  Forest,  as  specified  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  41,  the  latter  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  a  negligible  amount  in 
in  Alaskan  mill. 

Mr.  Fearing  also  reveals  that  for  a 
year  and  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30, 
1934,  the  operation  of  these  three  mills, 
although  at  87.5  per  cent  of  capacity, 
resulted  in  a  net  loss  before  interest  of 
$918,000.  It  is  naturally  and  rightly  the 
duty  of  the  management  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  International  Paper  Company  to 
secure  a  fair  retutrn  on  the  investment 
of  their  shareholders,  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  A  return  of  6  per  cent  on 
only  the  net  investment  of  $77,447,000 
during  the  time  specified  would  have 
required  an  increase  in  earnings  of 
about  $9,050,000,  or  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  paper  of  more  than  $10  a  ton. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Company,  Mr.  Belnap, 
president,  closed  his  remarks  by  say- 
ing: 

“The  solution  of  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers’  problem  is  stabilization  of  a 
price  level  which  will  permit  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  invested  capital.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  outlcx)k  for  increased  price  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  there  are  indications  that 
there  may  be  an  improvement  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.” 

If  Canadian  International,  with  what 
Mr.  Fearing  says  is  “the  most  modern 


group  of  newsprint  mills  in  the  world,” 
and  running  at  87  per  cent  of  capacity, 
needs  an  increase  of  $10  a  ton  for  this 
purpose  alone,  what  would  the  rest  of 
the  industry,  with  older  mills,  and  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  lower  percentage  of  capacity 
need?  The  above  calculation  does  not 
take  into  account  the  rising  costs  of 
labor  and  materials,  which  would  jus¬ 
tify  an  additional  increase. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  the  three 
great  power  development  undertaken 
on  the  Tennessee,  Colorado  and  Colum¬ 
bia  rivers,  is  establishing  what  he  calls 
“yardsticks”  by  which  to  measure  the 
price  of  privately  supplied  power.  It 
might  be  very  much  in  the  interest  of 
U.  S.  publishers  to  supply  themselves 
with  a  similar  “yardstick”  by  making  a 
preliminary  rough  estimate  of  the  prob¬ 
able  delivered  cost  of  Alaskan  paper  at 
Atlantic  seaboard  points.  Such  an  esti¬ 
mate  should  be  neither  difficult  nor  ex¬ 
pensive  to  make.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Forest  Service  can 
supply  the  necessary  information  for 
working  out  the  power  and  wood  costs. 
Fuel  oil  or  coal  prices  could  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  sellers  of  these  com¬ 
modities.  The  cost  of  labor,  repairs 
and  mill  supplies  could  be  estimated 
from  performances  of  existing  mills, 
though  these  might  be  improved  upon 
in  a  new  installation.  Shipping  costs 
should  be  readily  obtainable. 

There  are  some  rather  unique  features 
of  the  Alaskan  situation  whose  attrac¬ 
tiveness  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures. 
Power  in  almost  all  other  localities  is 
developed  with  the  ultimate  end  in  view 
of  retail  sales,  or  use  in  other  more 
remunerative  fields  than  newsprint.  An 
Alaskan  manufacturer  need  fear  no 
such  competitive  diversion.  He  would 
have  a  vast  supply  of  very  accessible 
wood  in  perpetuity,  with  no  risk  of  seri¬ 
ous  losses  by  fire.  His  woods  oper¬ 
ations  would  be  continuous,  not  sea¬ 
sonal.  He  would  have  water  shipment 
the  year  round. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  appear 
to  be  working  more  effectively  in  com¬ 
bination  than  ever  before,  the  stragglers 
being  prodded  when  necessary  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  authority  or  otherwise.  The 
Southern  publishers  have  taken  con¬ 
certed  action  in  forwarding  the  South¬ 
ern  project.  A  small  Alaskan  develop¬ 
ment  might  be  very  successful,  but  the 
full  benefits  would  not  be  secured  unless 
it  was  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  re¬ 
quire  the  interest  and  backing  of  a  syn¬ 
dicate  of  publishers  in  the  great  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard  ports. 

J.  H.  Cunningham, 
340  Westmont  Ave.,  Westmont,  N.  J. 

“BIBLE  GAME” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  the 
Dec.  1  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
a  story  concerning  the  highly  successful 
reader-interest  feature,  based  on  the 
Scriptures,  recently  used  by  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Navs.  The  story  desig¬ 
nates  the  feature  as  the  “Bible  Con¬ 
test,”  whereas  the  trade-marked  name 
is  the  “Bible  Game.” 

The  Bible  Game  is  one  of  our  fea¬ 
tures  (see  the  eleventh  annual  directory 


INTERNATIOIVAL 
SERVICE 
Sydney  R.  Clarke 

Prcaident 

76,  Rue  des  Petita-ChampB 
Paris,  France 

Tclephonei  Opera  66-27 
Cabla  Aadreaai  Rieantalir,  Paris 

Travel  Expert* 

Naw  Yotk  Repreaeotatlva: 

WOliam  L.  Stranaa  4k  Sob 
66S  MadlMB  Atsbiio  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


Cline  -  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
IS  used  by 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
Seattle,  Wash. 
i4(lt  them  about  it 
CUNE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 

Chicago:  211  West  Wacker  Drive 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldf., 
22t  East  42nd  Street 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Baitk  Buildins 


of  features  issued  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher),  and  we  supplied  it  lo  the 
livening  Neies.  Inasmuch  as  another 
syndicate  is  now  offering  a  feature  titled 
the  “Bible  Contest”  we  would  appre¬ 
ciate  a  correction,  so  that  no  confusion 
will  result  in  the  minds  of  your  readers 
as  to  whether  the  “Bible  Game”  or 
“Bible  Contest”  was  used  at  Harris¬ 
burg. 

CoL.  W.  T.  Owens, 
President,  Associated  Publishers,  Inc. 

HECTOR  FULLER  U.  S.  CITIZEN 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your 
issue  of  Dec.  8,  in  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Charles  Hector  Fuller  it  is 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Fuller  never  became 
an  American  citizen. 

The  source  of  your  information  was 
in  error,  since  I  have  before  me  a  cer¬ 
tified  copy  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers  signed  by  the  Hon.  Albert 
B.  Anderson,  then  Judge  of  the  United 
States  'District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Indiana,  and  also  by  Noble  C.  Butler, 
then  Clerk.  This  certified  copy  was 
issued  Nov.  12,  1917. 

Mr.  Fuller,  who,  with  me,  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Thomas  R. 
Shipp,  Inc.,  for  a  period  during  the 
world  war,  left  his  naturalization  papers 
with  me  with  instructions  that  if  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  American  citizenship  ever 
came  up  I  could  testify  as  to  his  natu¬ 
ralization. 

In  view  of  this,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty 
to  call  the  facts  to  your  attention. 

Mallie  j.  Murphy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  UMIT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Thought 
I’d  seen  ’em  all.  My  error.  Like  the 
drunk  who  declared,  “If  you  haven’t 
had  the  delirium  tremens  you  ain’t  been 
nowhere  or  seen  nothin’  yet”,  I  had  to 
live  until  Dec.  6,  Anno  Domini  1934, 
to  find  the  world’s  masterpiece  in  free 
publicity.  It  was  in  the  morning’s  mail. 
It  was  from  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Inc.,  whose  letterhead  proclaims 
them  Advertising  ( ?)  Agents  at  221 
North  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago.  Read  it: 

“We  are  presenting  herewith  an  illus¬ 
trated  publicity  article  which  does  not 
mention  names,  but,  if  run,  will  favor 
both  General  Mills,  Inc.,  and  Stewart- 
Wamer  Corporation.  If  you  can  run 
this  on  your  radio  page  at  an  early  date, 
it  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
writer. ..  .Please  send  two  tear  pages  so 
one  can  be  sent  to  the  interested 
parties”. . .  .etc. 


Trained  and 
Experienced  Men 
in  Journalism 

The  Personnel  Bureau  has  the  per¬ 
sonal,  education  and  experience 
records  of  members  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  in  46  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  two  island  possessions 
and  three  foreign  countries. 

They  are  trained  for  and  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  journalism.  Their 
age  range  is  21  to  52,  with  the 
average  at  29. 

Their  minimum  salary  requirements 
range  from  $780  to  $15,000. 

Employers  of  editorial  talent  who 
have  used  the  Personnel  Bureau  will 
testify  to  the  average  superiority  of 
Bureau  registrants. 

When  you  need  a  GOOD  man, 
write  or  wire — 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

OF 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

JAMES  C  nPER,  Dkcclet 
236  EsdiMtv  Avmm*  Chkaflo 


For  consummate  gall,  tempered  per¬ 
haps  with  a  flash  of  honesty  in  naming 
the  beneficiaries  and  indicating  at  least 
some  conscience,  this  beats  anything  yet. 

Will  publishers,  still  suckers  enough 
to  run  “radio  pages”,  continue  to  be 
suckers  and  run  this,  too,  or  can  we  do 
something — anything — to  make  NRA 
stand  for  No  Rackets  Allowed? 

Gardner  E.  Campbell, 
Daily  Item,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


VOTES  AID  FOR  STRIKERS 

Adoption  of  an  assessment  plan  to 
aid  striking  members  of  the  Newark 
Newspaper  Guild  and  voting  of  author¬ 
ity  for  the  executive  board  to  resume 
negotiations  with  the  publishers  on  a 
new  basis  were  principal  developments 
at  the  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild’s  winter 
quarterly  meeting  held  recently.  It 
was  voted  to  assess  each  member  earn¬ 
ing  $50  or  more  a  week  50  cents  a  week 
and  all  others  30  cents  a  week  for  the 
duration  of  the  Newark  strike.  The 
Toledo  Guild  previously  had  sent  nearly 
$100. 


ACCURACY 


United  Press 


SPEED 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinais. 


NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

is  liven  in 

WORLD'S  PRESS  NEWS 

leading  Britifh  orgaa  of 
joumslUm  and  publicity. 

SsbKtIpilaa  oi  St  t  yaa  IssMmi 
52  laaw  ol  WocM't  Praa  N««t 
It  bNM  of  'ThetesMshy" 

It  bMMt  ol  "Priatas" 

It  hwt*  af  "Makotas  A  Oodas" 

Only  Briliih  mamber  of  lha  A.  B.  C 
in  its  Raid.  Largast  net  paid  lalc. 

WORLD’S  PRESS  NEWS 
AND  ADVERTISING 

42.  Falla  Las* 
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COPLEY  PROMOTES  BENAWA 

Latter  Appointed  National  Director 
of  California  Newspapers 

Appointment  of  Vernon  P.  Benawa, 
as  national  advertising  director  for  Col. 
Ira  C.  Copley’s  California  newspapers 
is  announced  by 
Clark  F.  Waite, 
general  manager 
of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Copley  office. 

Benawa  has 
had  twelve  years' 
experience  in 
newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Be¬ 
tween  1924  and 
1930  he  was  na¬ 
tional  advertising 
manager  and  later 
advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa 
Monica  (Cal.)  Outlook.  Later  he 
served  in  similar  capacities  with  other 
newspapers  in  the  San  Francisco  bay 
region  and  in  Southern  California. 

His  last  connection  was  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Col.  Copley’s 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune. 

In  his  new  position  he  will  represent 
the  Alhambra  Post-Advocate,  Culver 
City  Star-Neivs,  Glendale  Nezos-Press. 
Monrovia  Nezvs-Post.  Redondo  Breeze, 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune,  and  the 
San  Pedro  Nezes-Pilot,  all  properties 
of  the  California  and  Illinois  publisher. 


GIVES  STAFF  REVENUE 

In  a  gesture  of  holiday  good  will,  T. 
W.  Wrench,  editor  of  the  Charlton 
County  (Ga.)  Herald,  turned  over  the 
issue  of  December  28  to  his  employes 
and  contributed  all  revenues  from  that 
issue  to  them  in  lieu  of  a  Christmas 
bonus. 


TWO  JOIN  HUMBOLDT  TIMES 

Ralph  Cooper  and  Thornton  Travis 
have  joined  the  Eureka  (Cal.)  Hum¬ 
boldt  Times  advertising  staff.  Cooper, 
who  was  for  the  past  eight  years  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune-Telegram,  succeeds  Fred 
Scheidle,  who  has  joined  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune.  Travis,  who  has 
been  with  the  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  offices  of  Fenger-Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  is  spending  the  month  of 
December  in  Eureka  familiarizing  him¬ 
self  with  the  local  field. 


2,685  NAMES  IN  PAPER 

Culminating  a  drive  extending  over 
a  month  to  build  the  volume  of  local 
stories  in  the  paper,  the  Alhambra 
(Cal.)  Post-Advocate  on  Christmas 
carried  322  items  about  holiday  gather¬ 
ings,  mentioning  2,685  names  in  the 
local  stories  that  day.  All  crime  news 
was  eliminated  that  day  by  Editor  Clay¬ 
ton  I.  Ward.  Seventeen  columns  were 
required  to  run  the  Christmas  items. 
The  paper,  however,  ran  no  more  pages 
than  usual. 


PLANS  NEW  DAILY 

.\nother  daily  newspaper  will  be 
started  this  month  in  Ardmore,  Okla., 
by  Herbert  J.  Pate  of  the  Madill 
(Okla.)  Record  and  the  Ardmore  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  Pate  owns  the  Marshall  County 
czes.  the  Daily  Tribune  at  Madill,  and 
the  Tishomingo  (Okla.)  Herald. 


PRINTERS  BUY  PLANT 

.\lco  Gravure,  Inc.,  rotogravure 
printers,  have  purchased  the  property 
at  2436-62  W.  ISth  st.,  Chicago,  from 
the  Walworth  Company  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  cash  consideration.  The  property 
includes  a  group  of  fire-proof  construc¬ 
ted  buildings  having  a  combined  floor 
area  of  60.0W  square  feet. 


LARGER  AUTO  SCHEDULES 
SEEN  FOR  1935 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


and  the  advertiser's  story  can  be  told 
as  spot  news.  Because  advertising  is 
essentially  the  news  of  a  product,  this 
time  element  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  particularly  important  in  view 
of  sales  developments  in  the  automobile 
industry.  It  is  evident  that  the  selling 
peaks,  which  at  one  time  could  be 
counted  uixjn  to  occur  regularly  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  each  year,  are  changing  and 
that  the  advertiser  cannot  rely  upon 
them  as  he  did  formerly  in  planning 
his  campaigns. 

“Moreover,  it  frequently  is  desirable 
to  place  advertising  emphasis  in  selected 
markets  or  areas.  This  can  be  done 
most  effectively  through  the  use  of 
newspaper  space.” 

W.  G.  Eversman,  Reo  Motor  Car 
Company,  said  simply  that  Reo  ad¬ 
vertising  for  1935  will  be  increased 
over  1934,  aiid  that  newspapers  will 
again  play  an  important  part  in  the 
campaign. 

J.  B.  Wagstaff,  Plymouth  Motor 
Corporation,  re^rted  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  predict  the  extent  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  newspaper  advertising  in  1935. 
but  added:  “We  anticipate  it  will  be 
considerably  more  than  newspaper  space 
we  used  in  1934.” 

J.  H.  Sheldon  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
IX)rati()n  wired;  “Studebaker  outlook 
for  1935  exceptionally  bright.  Great 
public  acceptance  of  1935  models 
brought  about  by  widespread  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  radio  campaign  early  in 
December.  While  plans  for  1935  cam¬ 
paigns  not  yet  finally  complete,  news¬ 
papers  will  come  in  for  substantial  share 
of  appropriation.” 


Officers  of  other  companies  declined 
to  make  forecasts,  indicating  that 
amount  of  expenditures  will  depend  tc 
some  extent  on  the  course  of  sales 
Several  said  that  aggressive  advertising 
policies  will  be  carried  out. 

Figures  released  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  Automobile  Show  Jan.  j 
showed  that  production  of  cars  and 
trucks  ill  1934  was  45  per  cent  more 
than  in  1933,  and  roughly  double  tfe 
1932  output.  The  estimated  production 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was: 
Passenger  cars,  2,296,000;  trucks,  589,- 
000;  total,  2,885,000.  Wholesale  value 
of  the  output  was  $1,453,800,000. 


1,100  PAPERS  ON  NASH  LIST 

(By  telegraph  to  Koituk  &  Publisuei) 

Chicago,  Jan.  3— Nash  Motors  Com¬ 
pany  will  atmounce  the  1935  Nash  and 
Lafayette  automobiles  in  two  separate 
extensive  newspaper  campaigns,  both 
scheduled  to  start  Jan.  5.  The  newspa- 
per  ads  follow  up  the  company’s  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year  radio  broadcasts. 

The  second  phase  of  what  Nash  plans 
to  be  the  largest  advertising  program 
in  the  history  of  the  company  calls  for 
separate  newspaper  campaigns  on  the 
Nash  and  on  the  Lafayette  with  this 
sales  force  further  intensified  by  the  use 
of  a  third  campaign  consisting  of  a  com¬ 
bination  series  featuring  both  cars. 

In  all  the  campaigns,  which  are 
scheduled  to  run  simultaneously  by 
means  of  carefully  staggered  release 
dates,  the  use  of  larger  size  space  will 
be  one  outstanding  feature.  The  news¬ 
paper  campaigns,  which  are  set  for  the 
period  beginning  Jan.  5  up  to  the  start 
of  the  spring  selling  season,  will  make 
use  of  approximately  1,100  newspapers. 

As  in  the  past,  Frederick  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  will  place  the  Nash  advertising 
and  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  handle  Lafayette. 


Vernov  P.  Benawa 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 


THIS  NEW  32.PAGE 
LOOSE  LEAF  BOOK? 

#It’s  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  facts,  data,  and  specifications  covering 
the  complete  line  of  Goss  Stereotype 
Equipment  ...  a  ready  reference  ...  a 
handy  buying  guide — fully  detailed  and 
illustrated  throughout.  Send  for  your 
ropy  today  and  check  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  units  shown. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

New  Yoili:  ISO  East  Fetty-Saeond  Slrt«< 

S«  Franciieo:  707  Call  Balldins 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 
OF  England,  Ltd..  LONDON,  ENG. 


Fot  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  etmfUu  G-E  line  enables 
yon  to  entrust  em  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GEIfERAL  0  ELECTRIC 


%ead 

Editor  &  Pablisher 

and  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  in 
the  Newspaper  and 
Advertising  Worlds. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addraas  NENSCO — Worcester 


'  I  'HE  finest  and  most  accurate  ma¬ 
chine  for  reducing  curved  stereo¬ 
type  color  and  black  plates  to  the 
desired  thickness  with  extreme  accu¬ 
racy.  Powerful,  precise  and  simple 
in  operation.  Anti-friction  bearings 
throughout.  Push  button  control. 

Gives  Better  Plates.  Reduces  Costly  Makeready.  Lengthens  Lile  of  Plates. 
Send  far  details 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

laSTTH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOE 

PRECISION 
THINNING 
&  SHAVING 
MACHINE 
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F.  R.  BLACK  HONORED 

Frank  R.  Black,  Jr.,  who  resigned 
from  the  advertising  agency  of  Cham¬ 
bers  &  W'iswell,  Boston,  to  become  pub- 
licit>’  director  of  R.  H.  White  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  department  store,  Jan.  1, 
Jrts  tendered  a  dinner  by  his  advertis¬ 
ing  as>ociates  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston.  Dec.  29,  and  presented  a  desk 
set.  He  is  the  son  of  Frank  R.  Black, 
who  recently  retired  a^ter  many  years 
as  advertising  manager  ot  William  Fi- 
lene’s  Sons  Company. 


financial  writers  unite 

Editorial  employes  of  the  Wall  Street 
lourtial,  past  and  present,  who  have 
been  holding  informal  meetings  at  in¬ 
tervals  for  some  time,  at  a  meeting 
Dec.  21  formed  the  44  Club.  The 
group  will  meet  quarterly  to  consider 
economic  and  financial  matters,  it  was 
said. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (CMh  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .St  per  line 
S  TimM  —  .4#  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  1^ 

4  Times  —  .M  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  lino 
White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
ftr  insertioo  as  earned  hjr  frequency  of 
j—tinn.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  ths  right  to 
dsssify,  sdit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Baring,  Selling,  Merging  of  newspapers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  No  listing  charge. 
Un  Felghner,  Pythian  Building,  Naah- 
rllle,  Ulch.,  or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy’s 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


for  Paclfle  Coast  Daily  and  weekly 
oowopapere.  write  H.  C.  Moore.  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


New  Year  Opportunities — ^Dally,  Middle- 
west;  weekly.  New  Jersey;  semi- weekly, 
Pennsylvania.  All  well  established,  well 
equipped,  earning  dividends,  not  over 
priced.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
Tork. 


Literary  Critic 


Writing  pulp  flrtion  is  comparatively  easy 
(or  trained  newspapermen,  pays  cent  per 
word  and  up.  Examine  newsstand,  choose 
rour  field — Western,  love,  detective,  etc.  If 
TOO  choose  detective  stories,  I  can  help; 
mins  have  appeared  in  nearly  all  detective 
mirazines.  No  “course”  offered — Just  con- 
itructive  criticism,  dollar  per  thousand 
words  of  your  manuscript.  Preston  Grady, 
:»J  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Tork. 


Special  Feature 


Iw»-lnoh  Shelf  of  Books.  Inexpensive 
tally  column.  A  literary  classic  condensed 
«ch  week.  Send  for  free  week.  Cleveland 
srudlcate.  10609  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


For  Sale — Desirable  Southern  dally  news- 
[•per,  modern  plant,  rotary  press,  twenty- 
tre  thousand  initial  payment,  live  thou- 
■ond  balance  financed.  A-999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Insurance 


Balld  Circulation  that  sticks  with  News- 
japer  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
Jim  Q.  Ferguson.  Newspaper  Accident 
Wvlslon.  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Circulation  Promotion 


FienetloD.  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud- 
■M  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
arculatlon  bulldsra  24*  tth  Ave.,  N.T.C. 


Howspapardom'sLeadlngClrculationBullders 
Morrlsoa  Flan 

‘Tho  Plan  that  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
***•  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
Royal  Union  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Mter  Dally  Newspapers  In  every  section 
■  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
•dorelng  Partlowe  Plan  clrcnlatlon-bulld- 
■t  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In- 
‘foase.  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
War  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
wlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
ailanapolls. 


new  deal  CIRCULA'nON  SYSTEM 
^  longer  an  experiment.  Has  proven  Its 
Mmendous  savinga  and  building  power, 
uu  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  of  all 
MMIshers  and  circulation  manager  a  who 
seen  It  demonstrated.  Tbs  reeogalssd 
•Fotem  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Writs  for 
JbPolntment  to  see  It  operate.  Transpor- 
Jtlon  expenses  allowed  on  contract  coot. 

D.  Nicholson,  Gazette.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


C.N.P.A.  ANNUAL  DIRECTORY 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  has  issued  its  eighth  annual 
edition  of  California  Newspaper  Di¬ 
rectory,  Market  Survey  and  Rate  Book, 
The  volume  lists  all  weekly  and  daily 
papers  in  the  state,  giving  day  of  pub¬ 
lication,  display  rate  and  circulation. 
Grouped  by  counties,  a  survey  of  every 
city  and  town  also  is  included  along 
with  the  newspaper  information. 


BOOTH  TAKES  ON  1.  N.  S. 

International  News  Service  has  just 
begun  service  to  the  Booth  chain  of 
eight  Michigan  newspapers,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  I.N.S.  president. 

Help  Wanted 


Advertiaing  Manager  wanted  for  the  only 
Italian  commercial  newspaper  In  the  U.  S. 
Write  or  call:  II  Commerciante  Italiano, 
621  Broadway,  N.  T.  C.  ALgonquln  4-0877. 


Display  advertising  solicitor  for  afternoon 
dally,  near  New  York  City.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  aggressive  man  with  Initi¬ 
ative  and  ability.  State  qualifications 
fully.  B-500.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  advertising  man  capable  of 
handling  department  store  accounts  on 
newspaper  In  town  of  50,000.  Must  under¬ 
stand  copy-layout  and  merchandising. 
Send  small  photograph  with  all  Informa¬ 
tion  covering  past  experience  and  refer¬ 
ence,  giving  previous  connections  during 
past  ten  years.  Salary  $45  per  week.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  experienced  man  to  do  circulation 
and  advertising  work  for  weekly  foreign 
language  newspaper  in  up-state  city. 
Knowledge  of  foreign  language  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  desire  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
work.  Fine  opportunity  for  experienced 
man.  Paper  has  been  established  for  28 
years.  Large  field  to  draw  from.  Will 
pay  good  salary  to  man  who  can  produce. 
Please  state  age.  previous  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired  to  start  on,  and  send  recom¬ 
mendations.  Address  A-604,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  man,  26,  Missouri  graduate, 
five  years  experience.  Employed.  Seeks  Job 
In  larger  field.  A-996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising 

Mr.  Advertising  Executive,  American 
Newspapers.  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sir — Would  you  employ  a  salesman 
who  is  qualified  to  create  business  and 
brlng-home-the-copy  ?  A  salesman,  to 
whom  your  most  valuable  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  safely  and  profitably  en¬ 
trusted.  A  man  who  Is  able  to  contact, 
advise  and  assist  your  clients  with  their 
Individual  advertising  problems. 

Would  you  employ  a  salesman  who  has 
built  linage  and  good-will  by  the  "fair-play 
method” — one  who  can  hold  his  own 
against  your  competitors'  salesmen? 

PAUL  B.  MARKLB, 

1637  Pullan  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
available  on  short  notice.  Twelve  years' 
experience  on  Southern  afternoon,  circula¬ 
tion  80,000.  Seven  years  as  business  mana¬ 
ger  and  treasurer.  Thorough  working 
knowledge  of  all  departments,  particularly 
circulation,  mechanical  and  business.  Eco¬ 
nomical  operator.  Wide  experience  union 
labor  relations.  Immediate  salary  second¬ 
ary  to  future  progress  based  on  merit. 
Forty,  married,  Southerner.  B-510,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Baslnree  Manager  —  Publisher  —  Sound, 
capable  newspaper  executive  with  20 
years’  experience  In  publication  msmage- 
ment  and  development.  Splendid  training 
and  background  of  accomplishment.  Al¬ 
ways  employed.  Prefer  connection  ae  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager.  Publisher  or  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  with  Middle  West  dally.  Good  cltl. 
zen,  Christian,  married,  age  38.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  B-603,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Cartoonist — Editorial  and  Comics.  14 
years  with  Brooklyn  Eagle.  References. 
Salary  optional.  M.  B.  Brady,  16  Rlppo- 
wam  Village,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Clrenlation — Young  American,  three  years’ 
experience  covering  all  departments,  wants 
to  Join  paper  as  assistant  to  progressive 
circulation  manager,  A-997,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Cironlatlon  Manager’s  position  desired. 
Have  had  15  consecutive  years’  experience 
with  newspapers  and  magazines.  Each 
showed  successful  permanent  circulation 
gains.  Five  years  with  present  employer, 
leading  New  Tork  newspaper,  where  I  have 
shown  over  50%  circulation  gain  In  a  terri¬ 
tory  where  no  one  else  ever  before  showed 
results  even  In  the  years  of  prosperity. 
No  advancement  for  me  because  I  am  told; 
"You  are  too  good  a  man  where  you  are 
at."  I  am  known  from  Now  Tork  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  am  fully  acquainted  with  COUNTRY, 
CITY  and  Suburban  circulation  methods. 
Have  successfully  conducted  promotion 
campaigns  for  street  sales,  newsstands, 
home  delivery,  boy  sale,  direct  mail.  Age 
34,  good  health,  married,  wife,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  mother.  Go  anywhere  If  permanent 
position  Is  assured.  Best  reference.  A-994, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


CIRCULATION 

Mr.  Publisher,  Are  you  satisfied  with  your 
circulation?  Want  to  increase  at  lowest 
cost?  All-around  circulation-promotion 
manager,  who  writes  and  directs  original 
promotion,  now  employed,  with  record  of 
25%  Increase  past  year  at  cost  of  25c.  per 
order,  desires  change.  Age  39,  perfect 
health,  sober,  no  chair  warmer.  Pleasing 
personality,  gets  100%  cooperation  from 
entire  department.  University  graduate. 
Expert  In  boy  promotion.  Want  Inter¬ 
view  with  you  In  New  York,  knowing  I  can 
prove  ability  to  make  good  with  you.  Sal¬ 
ary  $75.00,  or  salary  and  bonus.  Go  any¬ 
where.  All  confidential.  A-985,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — Are  your  planning  to 
get  your  share  of  increased  Classified  Lin¬ 
age  during  1935?  Am  offering  my  ser¬ 
vices.  which  comprises  16  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  metropolitan  dalllea 
Have  sold  Classified  and  Display  success¬ 
fully.  Am  well  versed  In  classified  and 
promotional  problems.  Served  under  such 
outstanding  Classified  men  as  R.  E.  Seiler, 
C.  W.  Horn  and  J.  L.  Irvin.  Have  record 
as  producer.  College  gradute,  age  37. 
Unqualified  references.  At  present  em¬ 
ployed.  Locate  anywhere.  A-979,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Specialist  available  for 
reorganization  and  systematizing.  Broad 
experience.  Diplomatic.  A-998.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial — -Assistant  editor,  4)4  years  lead¬ 
ing  busine.ss  paper;  editor,  2)4  years;  out¬ 
standing  weekly:  prolific  writer;  anxious 
to  obtain  experience  on  daily;  any  assign¬ 
ment,  desk,  outside.  Single,  25.  Best 
references.  Salary  secondary.  B-507,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Courageous  young  editor  who 
staked  his  all  on  a  publication  designed 
to  create  fine  living  and  world  peace 
among  youth  has  seen  his  venture  perish 
through  circumstances  over  which  he  had 
no  control.  Though  he’s  lost  his  publica¬ 
tion  he  retains  his  courage  and  faith. 
Hence  he  sends  this  SOS.  trusting  that 
some  executive  will  realize  In  his  record 
of  achievement  a  valuable  asset  In  man¬ 
power.  Age,  28.  married,  college  trained. 
Eight  years  diversified  publicity,  editorial 
and  publishing  work.  Highlights:  Pub¬ 
lishing  successful  magazine;  Legislative 
correspondent;  rewrite  man.  New  Tork 
dally:  State  editor,  political  newspaper: 
Publicity  Director,  large  national  organi¬ 
zation;  Public  Relations  Counsel,  large 
New  Tork  firm;  Writer  of  two  book-length 
stories,  numerous  features  and  editorials; 
Managing  Editor  of  national  magazine 
which  he  helped  create  and  plan.  Knows 
Just  about  every  phase  of  newspaper, 
magazine  and  publicity  production.  Has 
been  to  most  parts  of  the  U.  S. ;  neat  ap¬ 
pearance,  good  mixer.  Intensely  loyal, 
filled  with  workable  ideas.  He  wishes  to 
contact  an  executive  who  will  realize  the 
value  of  his  type  of  personality  and  abili¬ 
ties.  He  has  specialized  in  publicity,  writ¬ 
ing  and  publishing,  feels  equal  to  any  task 
necessitating  tact  or  hard  work.  He 
will  welcome  letters  of  Inquiry.  Charles 
Van  Cott,  15  Phoenix  Ave.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


Free  Trial — Young  man  wishes  to  prove  he 
can  do  a  real  Job.  Education — College  and 
business  school,  specializing  In  advertis¬ 
ing.  Experience — Retail,  direct  mail,  and 
radio  selling.  Agency  experience.  Writ¬ 
ing  for  largest  Inter-house  paper.  Assist¬ 
ant  to  producer  of  radio  programs.  Desire 
— TO  WORK!  A  Job  with  a  future  In  ad¬ 
vertising.  newspaper,  or  radio  field!  An 
interview  will  be  appreciated.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Paul  F.  Adler,  2  West  46th  Street, 
N.  Y.  C.,  Room  1504.  Vanderbilt  3-3233. 


News  Executive,  37,  experienced  telegraph 
and  local  news,  makeup,  pictures,  features, 
desires  executive  post  in  city  40,000  to 
200,000.  Eight  years  with  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  seven  years  South  and  Mid¬ 
west.  Married,  one  child.  References. 
A -983.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Newspaper  Man — Ably  equipped  for  any 
desk  or  other  assignment  desires  to  re¬ 
turn  to  small  city  from  10  years'  metro¬ 
politan  experience  on  paper  hailed  by 
newsmen  for  superior  craftsmanship,  news 
standards;  challenging  field  for  energetic, 
absorbing  work,  not  salary,  is  controlling 
consideration;  report  anywhere  for  inter¬ 
view.  B-508.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SECRETARY 

Miss  Alice  Flertner,  1333  Purdy  St.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y.;  Tel.  Westchester  7-3299: 

I  will  be  glad  to  reply  to  any  Inquiries 
which  come  to  me  regarding  your  unusual 
qualifications  for  secretarial  service  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  In  our  office 
you  have  applied  yourself  to  every  task 
with  untiring  diligence,  efficiency  and  pre¬ 
cision. 

You  are  experienced  in  the  advertising 
agency  and  newspaper  advertising  field  ae 
few  young  women  are,  and  well  qualified 
for  any  position  of  responsibility  and  trust. 

Your  handling  of  the  Sphinx  Club  Din¬ 
ners  was  but  more  evidence  of  your  effi¬ 
ciency.  Whatever  you  set  your  hand  to  do 
Is  well  done.  Good  luck. 

Sincerely. 

R.  F.  R.  HUNTSMAN. 


Reporter — Young  college  graduate;  train¬ 
ing  politics,  finance.  Experienced  news, 
features,  small  paper,  national  weekly. 
Moderate  salary.  References.  Anywhere. 
B-51.2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  PLANT  BURNS 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Hardy,  Ark. — Two  buildings  on 
Main  street,  one  housing  the  plant  of 
the  Hardy  Weekly  Herald,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  recently.  Loss  was 
estimated  at  about  $2,500.  There  was 
no  Insurance.  The  newspaper  plant  was 
bought  Dec.  1  by  J.  P.  Bristow  from 
Mrs.  Claude  Coger,  whose  late  husband 
was  editor. 


Situations  Wanted 


Reporter,  26,  unmarried,  must  make 
change  January  15.  Twelve  years  with 
present  paper  (16,000  circulation),  four  re¬ 
porting  city  hall,  politics,  taxes,  police, 
features.  .-V.  B.  Good  recommendations. 
.\-505,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Telegraph  editor,  desk,  rewrite  man,  now 
employed  In  capital  city,  seeks  new  field. 
College  graduate.  Age  29.  Married.  B-509. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  (er  Sale 


Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 
standard  brands.  New  and  trade-ins.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  SuIIebarger  Co., 
116  John  Street,  New  Tork  City. 


Hoe  Press  Foe  Sale 

In  good  condition,  modern  unit,  prints  up  to 
16  pages;  additional  older  units  available 
for  8  and  16  pages.  At  bargain  price  with 
or  without  stereotype  equipment.  Now 
turning  out  good  product. 

No  Eastern  dally  of  6,000  to  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  with  old  flat  bed  or  tubular  can 
afford  to  delay  investigation.  You’ll  he 
dealing  direct  with  publisher  at  a  bargain. 
For  details,  address  Keefe.  Room  1000,  45 
W.  34th  St..  N.  T.  City. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


If  you  have  a  used  one-man  engraving 
plant  in  good  condition~8uitahle  for  a  small 
daily,  communicate  with  W.  A.  White,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas. 


Wanted — One  unit  to  add  to  16-page 
Duplex  Tubular.  B-511.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Wanted — Curved  Routing  Machine,  cylin¬ 
der  15  inches  diameter,  23  9/16  sheet  cut. 
The  Northern  Valley  Tribune,  Tenafly. 
N.  J. 


Newspaper  Supplies 


Stereotype  and  Pretsreom  Supplies — Elec¬ 
tric  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West 
Lynn,  Mass. 


Type  for  Sale 


We  Are  Selling  Our  Type  Surplus 
All  sizes  and  kinds.  Guaranteed,  mads 
from  brand  new  9-19  metal.  Some  series 
at  36c.  a  pound  laid  in  your  case.  Ask 
for  circular.  Harry  Baird  Corporation, 
Advertising  Typographers,  Est.  1910.  419 

N.  State  St.,  Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  cottfidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


A  Classified  Ad 

in  Editor  &  Publisher 
entitles  the  advertiser  to 
special  listing  in  our  Ser¬ 
vice  Department.  That 
means  that  the  ad  has  a 
life  way  beyond  the  date 
of  insertion. 

Along  with  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  send  a  record  of 
your  experience,  name 
your  references,  etc. 

Classified  Service 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  5,  1935 


f  1  «  hoax.  Our  fireplace  ruminations  have 

turned  to  such  matters  as  the  prospect 
of  a  national  debt  of  40  billion  dollars 
which  the  little  dears  may  be  expected, 
I”  ^^ogtther  ^  with 

By  MARLEN  PEW  tion")  of  the  single  concrete  action  of 

the  world  powers  in  the  post-war  era 
HOLiDA\  KKVKKIE  stitutional  amendment  would  enable  a  to  resist  war  by  progressive  limitation 

By  Dodd  Vernon  law  which  would  take  care  of  that  mean  of  armament.  Japan  is  far  too  realistic 

'Twas  the  week  after  Christmas,  and  all  business  of  little  ragged  girls  peddling  to  indulge  a  Santa  Claus.  She  likes  to 
.  •  ...  papers  in  restaurants,  gin  mills  and  talk  big,  and  bulge  her  muscles,  and 

houn’;"^^  *  "■ring,  no  even  a  ^j^eets  at  midnight,  and  of  tiny  news-  play  imperialistic  games,  and  we  won- 

Reporters  were  making  their  rtms  in  a  rage,  boys  sleeping  on  bundles  of  papers  at  dered  if  the  kids  around  our  Christmas 
For  nothing  was  happening  worth  the  front  Brooklyn  Bridge  entrance  and  similar  tree  would  not  some  day  have  to  deal  with 

The’^tdhools  were  all  shuttered,  and  business  r  I’ve  Seen  that  matter  pouring  out  their  life-blood 

was  dead.  that  spectacle  for  years !  1  hope  never  m  another  Saturnalia,  this  time  perhaps 


city  hot  spots.  Uont  tell  me — 1  ve  seen  that  matter,  pouring  out  their  life-blood 
that  spectacle  for  years!  1  hope  never  in  another  Saturnalia,  this  time  perhaps 


.\nd  nearly  each  Big  Shot  was  sick  in  his  to  witness  it  again,  following  the  year  placed  in  China,  Manchukuo,  the  Phil- 
.  A  .1,  .  gcacc  19.15.  Ippines,  Hawaii  and  on  the  Pacific 

all  closed.  Coast.  Other  disturbing  thoughts  in- 

And  even  the  burglars  were  still  indisposed;  T_J  EY  WOOD  BROU\  tried  to  kill  off  truding  Upon  the  holiday  gaiety  con- 
nS?  e~en“'lhrwSr''ma“‘cVSl“to"®^^^  ^  the  subversive  myth  of  Santa  Claus  «rned  ^e  education  of  these  young- 
rough;  during  the  holiday  season,  without  much 

The  relief  roll  was  all  that  was  running  full  SUCCCSS  insofar  aS  my  observation  car  nnhlir  <irhr»fiU-  Whn  riin^ 

And  t“e‘’ copy  was  going  to  pot  mighty  fast.  Hey  wood  wants  US  to  forpt  al 

Then  up  jumped  the  editor  out  of  his  gloom  miry  stories  and  become  cynical  real 
And  shouted,  “I’ll  lire  everyone  in  this  room  ists  from  early  youth.  The  Santa  Clau: 


success  insofar  as  my  observation  car-  public  schools.^  Who  runs  these 

ries.  Hey  wood  wants  us  to  forget  all  schools,  free  and  able  educators  or  poh- 
fairv  stories  and  become  cynical  real-  plug-uglies .  Are  teachers  selected 


Along  about  then  the  reporter's  bad  dream 


Then  u;  ju^Si'ped  the'rfUor  out  of  his  ^oom  fairy  stories  and  become  cynical  real-  »cal  plupugliesr  Are  teachers  selected 

shouted,  “I’ll  lire  everyone  in  this  room  ists  from  early  youth.  The  Santa  Claus  „  and  social  vision,  or  for 

It  we  don  t  have  a  local  top  banner  by  myth  is  a  sort  of  mental  dope  leading  to  pull.'  Do  public  schools  pay  wages 
So  the  staff  sallied  forth  with  a  moan  for  manner  of  abuses,  it  seems,  like  re-  which  attract  real  ^ucator  talent?  Are 
their  plight.  ‘  ligion  in  Russia.  Mr.  Broun  and  Mr.  specially  gifted  children  and  poor  little 

♦  ♦  *  Stalin  would  no  doubt  agree  to  blind-  dumb-heads  that  cant  possibly  qualify 

Along  about  then  the  reporter’s  bad  dream  fold  old  Saint  Nick  and  line  him  uD  intellectual  pursuits  to  be  squeezed 
“■*  1h?  IcZfin  th?  through  the  same  «holastic  mesh  and 

He  tried  to  awake,  but  in  deep  consternation  same  firing  squad  that  has  recently  .  "“"f  indiscriminately  onto  the 

He  found  ’twas  no  dream,  but  the  real  knocked  off  some  ISO  political  dissenters,  world  to  find  their  places.  When  will 
situation!  including  a  couple  of  whiskered  gents  schwls  both  public  and  private,  start 

The- aa-f.  r  •  ..  as  bloodthirsty  as  is  the  Russian  Gov-  to  fit  children  for  useful,  happy,  appro- 

HE  editor  of  an  important  midwest  ernment  itself.  It  is  possible  that  in  Prmte  lives? 

rei^rked  to  a  group  of  the  drear  future  “modernists”  may  sue-  *  *  * 

tor  a?®dSartment  "as'*7a^^^  ceed  in  putting  Santa  on  the.  spot  be-  pARENTHETICALLY,  it  may  be 

I  ka.....  •  .  ir  .1  lanniuiiy,  ana  cause  his  gentle  philosophy  is  out  of  K  u......  .u,. 

I  hope  intelligently,  supported  the  na-  line  with  industrial  and  oolitical  rem- 


PARENTHETICALLY,  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that  the  Parent- 


.  iiupc  iiiiciiigcmiy,  supported  tne  na-  line  with  industrial  and  oolitical  rem-  ^  i.ic 

tiorul  child  labor  amendment,  and  I  mentation,  but  for  the  pr^ent  the  old  S^d'a 

cant  remember  a  time  when  we  have  hoy  seems  safe  I  saw  many  little  kids  ^  movement  to  stop  the  sale  of 

not  been  crusading  against,  the  employ-  •^^’^New  York  worshipoine  at  his  shrine 


not  been  crusadmg  against,  the  employ-  i;r¥ew“York  worshTpinTa^  his  shrine  SetilSl^led ‘llSd  mL^i^ 

our  business  offtit'workIntSh  and  Krts'ThumS  S  elfimm  ‘Joy  P^^^ 

nail  to  defeat  the  amendment,  on  the  Thf  glow  of  such  ^dora^  inal  tendencies  Also,  they  feel,  this 

ground  that  It  will  cost  the  circulation  difficult  to  eradicate,  although  some  ^ 

department  money  and  all  kinds  of  re-  American  Oeou  might  be  turned  loose  opposed 

organization  woe.  It  is  the  first  time  to  whip  all^  Christmas  child  delights  playthings,  because  they  are 

in  my  experience  that  the  editorial  and  out  of  Listence  if  and  when  the  phil-  ''^ngerous  m  themselves,  and  pomt  to 

business  offices  have  battled  for  oppo-  oSp^y  Tunion  Scuare  and  ce^^^^^  hltod ’childrrarr'^^lrTa^  .T 
site  ends.  BreJadway  night  clubs  succeeds.  Alaska  bhndchiWren  areundertreatment.vic- 

.  .  ...  would  make  a  swell  Siberia  for  Santa,  tims  of  pop-guns. 


McCUTCHEON  SITS  FOR  A  PORTRAIT 


'T'ha't  •  I  r  •  would  make  a  swell  Siberia  for  Santa.  ,  .  P°P"p. 

I  n.Al  situation  seems  eminently  fair  *  *  *  Limics  which  definitely  create  the 

and  Okeh  to  this  commentator.  We  gun-spirit  in  child  play  are  under  con- 

expect  the  circulation  department  to  '  I  'HE  Christmas  holidays  have  served  dtmnation  by  parents  in  many  cities, 
make  business  and  roll  up  the  dough,  to  inspire  in  us  floi^ing  thoughts  Mothers  are  saying  that  their  children 
and  if  some  manager  can  devise  a  concerning  the  welfare  and  future  pros-  no  longer  laugh  at  these  “funnies,”  but 
method  whereby  newspapers  can  be  de-  pects  of  the  children  of  the  race,  other  hiss  and  groan  and  strut  in  daredevil 
livered  in  perambulators  he  will  be  than  that  they  may  not  need  to  work  attitudes.  They  are  made  morbid  and 
duly  crowned  with  the  laurel  of  genius  to  support  the  family  or  that  they  may  their  games  call  for  imitation  of  the 
in  Editor  &  Pubushm.  But  I  would  no  longer  be  victimized  by  the  Santa  criminal  gangster, 
not  expect  any  real  editor,  who  person-  _ 

child  labor  has  been  a  cursed  competitor  McCUTCHEON  SITS  FOR  A  PORTRAIT 

of  adult  labor,  and  mainly  that  children  - 

have  a  natural  right  to  a  season  of  ir¬ 
responsible  play  before  buckling  on  the 
overalls  of  wage  earners,  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
circulation  department  can  hire  little 
kids  cheaper  than  big  ones,  or  that  little 
kids  are  more  faithful  in  the  work  than 
big  ones,  or  that  the  child  labor  move¬ 
ment  should  be  resisted  because  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  has  a  stake. 

*  *  * 

THERE  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
practical  abolishment  of  child  labor 
under  NRA's  tempora^  auspices  will 
be  i^de  permanent  this  year  by  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  amendment.  A  proposed 
law,  enabled  by  the  amendment,  would 
fix  a  16-year  minimum  for  employment, 
but  nevys  carriers  and  other  youngsters 
doing  light  work  consistent  with  public 
school  duty,  could  labor  and  earn  at 
the  age  of  14.  In  extra  hazardous  oc¬ 
cupations,  like  coal  mining,  building 
and  heavy  manufacturing,  18  years 
would  be  the  limit.  I  personally  do  not 
^ow  of  any  newspaper  circulator  who 
is  not  keen  enough  to  organize  his  de¬ 
partment  with  carriers  aged  14  years 
or  more.  And  I  am  perfectly  sure  there 
has  been  no  real  abuse  of  children  in 
newspaper  work,  outside  of  the  metro-  Wajonan  Adams,  New  York  portrait  painter,  shown  painting  picture  of  John  T. 
politan  .cititt.  Even  there  circulators  McCutuheon,  Chicago  Tribune  cartoonist,  at  Hoosier  artists’  benefit  in  Chicago 
have  tried  in  vain  for  many  years  to  recently.  Mr.  Adams  completed  the  portrait  of  Mr.  McCutcheon  in  two  hours 


control  the  situation.  However,  a  con 


before  a  large  gathering. 


At  the  foot  of  the  Christmas  tree  i 
.  was  our  fate,  also,  to  meditate  oa 
the  fact  of  millions  of  children  jun 
blossoming  into  manhood  and  wotnaa* 
hood,  with  thoughts  of  love  stirring 
their  blood,  yet  feeling  the  pangs  of  : 
frustration  because  in  this  glorioudy 
rich  country  there  seems  no  place  for 
them,  no  job,  no  business,  no  income 
to  justify  an  indulgence  of  the  instinc¬ 
tive  desire  to  mate.  Boys  by  the  dozens 
are  loafing  around  the  drug-store  cor¬ 
ner,  trying  to  make  life  seem  real,  yet 
each  weighed  down  by  dark  fears  of  the 
future.  What  good  the  Latin,  the 
Greek,  the  long  and  expensive  years  of 
"boning,”  if  “education”  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  terms  of  jobs?  What  are 
the  chances  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  win  in 
a  world  wherein  millions  of  able  and 
willing  adults  are  heel  dangled  by  un¬ 
employment,  insecurity,  injustice  and 
confusion  ?  And  isn’t  a  nation  goit^  to 
pot  when  the  order  of  natural  life  is  so 
upset  by  weird  economic  forces  that  tk 
women  folks  are  driven  into  the  gain¬ 
ful  pursuits,  while  the  men  are  left  at 
home  to  cook  and  make  beds  and  tend 
the  kids?  Also,  if  you  please,  how 
about  this  brooding  “modernism”  which 
results  in  upward  of  200,000  divorces 
and  broken  homes  in  a  single  year,  sev¬ 
erance  of  marital  bonds  without  respect 
to  child  rights,  now  so  easy  in  some 
states  that  the  courts  are  more  like 
coffee  mills  than  seats  of  justice?  De¬ 
sertion,  home-breaking,  greed,  sensu¬ 
ality,  violation  not  only  of  marriage 
vows  but  of  common  honesty  in  domes¬ 
tic  relations,  has  become  so  much  a 
part  of  every-day  experience  as  to  be 
treated  by  the  Winchell  tribe  of  liter¬ 
ary  experts  as  laugh  stuff,  to  run  oppo¬ 
site  the  comic  pages. 

#  4i  * 

RE.ALISTIC  meditation  concerning 
the  prospects  of  American  youm 
can  become  quite  pessimistic,  if  allowed 
full  vent.  In  my  own  vision  a  silver 
lining  appears.  1  feel  perfectly  sure  a 
spiritual  renascence  is  under  way, 
though  we  are  now  regarding  it  only 
in  terms  of  materialism.  I  look  upon 
the  depression  and  the  recovery  prim¬ 
arily  as  a  spiritual  experience.  We  had 
to  go  down  into  the  depths  to  find  our¬ 
selves.  This  is  happening,  though  many 
intelligent  people  seem  not  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  social  progress  made  in 
the  single  year  1934  without  doubt  «- 
ceeded  that  of  the  whole  era  dating 
from  April  6,  1917. 

What  of  a  possible  national  debt  of 
40  billions,  for  the  kids  to  pay  off? 
Shall  we  think  of  that  as  mountain  or 
mole-hill?  Starving  millions  have  to 
be  fed.  Men  must  work  or  go  stale. 
The  fact  that  we  regard  these  ^  oiff 
major  and  first  civic  responsibilities  is 
proof  of  the  rise  of  a  new  spirituality. 
Abundant  national  resources  propose  ^ 
silver  lining.  Uncle  Sam  is  still  rich 
enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm.  Amer¬ 
ican  youths  will  not  repudiate  debts,  at 
the  expense  of  the  best  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ever  devised  by  man.  They  wffl 
pay  off.  Democracy  is  not  losing  but  is 
gaining.  There  is  no  prosj^ct  of  an 
exchange  of  its  beneficent  institution! 
for  those  of  communism,  fascism  or  aaj 
of  the  ruthless  control  measures  of 
desperate,  effete,  class  water-logged 
Europe.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  population  still  has  faith  that  the 
principles  of  the  fore-fathers  can  be 
worked  out  in  practice  as  well  as  thwry 
on  this  footstool.  It  is  the  high  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  day.  American  tradition 
demands  that  action  suit  popular  am¬ 
bitions  and  aspirations.  At  the  opening 
of  the  new  year  we  see  these  force!  in 
motion.  In  this  light,  pessimism  c<» 
cerning  the  fate  of  the  little  worship-^ 
pers  of  the  1934  Santa  Claus  flies  ort 
of  the  window  like  a  black  crow.  A 
nation  which  is  loving  and  caring  for 
children  can’t  go  wrong. 

BECOMES  SEMI-WEEKLY 

The  Medford  (Ore.)  News,  former^ 
a  daily  and  later  changed  to  a  wed^i 
is  now  being  published  as  a  semi-wedoT. 
Its  office  has  been  moved  to  125  W^ 
Main  street,  Medford.  Oliver  P.  Wih 
son,  who  recently  purchased  an  intere* 
in  the  paper,  has  been  named  busineB 
manager. 


